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PEEFACE 



The first of the Churches of the Reformation to become 
missionary was that of the Netherlands. The Dutch 
colony of New Netherlands, in North America, lasted 
from the year 1609 to 1664. In 1628 the first congre- 
gation was organised on Manhattan Island, now New 
York. That was the earliest to work among the Bed 
Indians. What is now known as the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church of the United States of America has, moreover, 
established one of the most remarkable missions in British 
India, the Arcot MisBion. In 1388 one of the elders of 
that Church, Mr. Nathan F. Graves, of Syracuse, N.Y., 
wrote to the late W. V. B. Mabon, D.D., Profesaor in 
its Theological Seminary in New Brunswick, N.J. : " I 
understand there is no Seminary or Professorship of 
Missions in the United States." The result was the 
establishment, by that benefactor, of a foundation like the 
Boyle Lecture of England, on which, in 1364, the late 
Dean Mcrivale delivered in the Chapel Royal, 'Whitehall, 
eight lectures on the Conversion of the Roman Empire, 
and, in 1865, eight lectures on the Conversion of the 
Northern Nations. 

The writer has selected as the subject of the fifth 
course of Graves lectures, The Convbbsion OF India. 
This volume contains a somewhat fuller treatment of that 
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question, historically and practically, than was possible in 
the six lectures which he was appointed to deliver in the 
first fortnight of October 1893. But the book is only an 
outline of the past history and of the process which is 
going on before our eyes in India. 

The previous courses, on the same foundation, were 
delivered, in 1889, by six distinguished American mission- 
aries on their own missions: in 1890 by Rev. John Hall, 
D.D., LL.D., of New York, on Missions from Apostolic to 
Modem Times ; in 1891 by Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., 
formerly of Philadelphia, on The Divine Enterprise of 
Missions; and in 1892 by Rev. A. J. Grordon, D.D., of 
Boston, on the Holy Spirit in Missions. 



Napier Road, Merchiston, 

Edinburgh, 13lh October 1893. 
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Bi these thy tiophies, Queen of many Islea '. 
On thcee bigb H«aT«n Bhall abed indulgent smiles. 
Fint by tby guardian voice to India led, 
Sball Trutb divine ber tearleu victories spread ; 
Wide and more wide the beaven-born light shall atream 
New fBalma from thee shall catch the bliasful tbeme, 
Unwonted wannth the sottan'd savage Teel, 
Strange chiefs admire, and turban'd warriors kneel, 
The proatrate East submit her jewell'd pride, 
And swarthy liinge adore the Crucified. 
Fam'd Ava's walls Messub's name shall own, 
Where haughty splendour guarda the Burman throne. 
Thy hlllB, Tibet, shall hear, and Ceylon's bovrars, 
And SDOw-wbite waves that circle Peking's towers, 
Where, sheath'd in sullen pomp, the Tartar lord 
Forgetful slumbers o'er his idle sword ; 
O'er all the pblos where barbarous hordes afar 
On panting steeds pursue the roving war, 
Soft notes of joy th' eternal gloom shall cheer. 
And smoalh tbe terrors of the arctic year : 
Till from the blazing line to polar snows. 
Through varying realms, one tide of blessing flows. 
Then shall thy breath, celestial Peace, nnbind 
The frozen heart, and mingle miod with mind ; 
With sudden youth shall slumb'ring Science start, 
And call to life each long-foi^tten art, 
Retrace her ancient paths or new explore, 
And breathe to wond'ring worlds her mystic lore. 

¥es, it shall come I E'en now my eyes behold, 
In distant view, the wisb'd-for age unfold. 
IiO, o'er tbe shadowy days that roll between, 
A wand'riug gleam (oretella th' ascending scene ! 
Oh, doom'd victorious from thy wounds to rise. 
Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes, 



And mirk the hour, whose faithftil steps for thee 
Throngh nine's presa'd ranks bring on the Jubilee ! 

Roll beck, ye crowded Years, yonr thick amy, 
Greet the glad hoar, and give the triumph way. 
Uafl First an^ Greatest, inezpresslTe name, 
Substantial Wisdom, God with God the same ! 
Light, which shades of fiercest glory Teil, 
O human EsMnce, mix'd with Godhead, haQ 1 
Powers, Princedoms, Virtues, wait thy sovereign call, 
And bnt for Thee exists this breathing all. 
Then shake thy heaTens, thou Mightiest, and descend 
While Truth and Peace Tly radiant march attend. 
With wearied hopes thy thousand empires groan, 
Our aching eyes demand thy promis'd throne. 
Oh cheer the realms from life and sunshine far ! 
Oh plant in Eastern skies thy scTenfold star 1 



Then, while transported Asia kneels around. 
With ancient arts and long-lost glories cro^ii'd, 
Some happier Bard, on Ganges* margin laid, 
Where playful bamboos weave their fretted shade, 
Shall to the strings a loftier tone impart, 
And poor in rapturous verse his flowing heart. 
Stamp*d in immortal light on future days, 
Through all the strain his country's joys shall blaze ; 
The Sanscreet song be warm'd with heavenly fires. 
And themes divine awake from Indian lyres. 

Charles Grant, M.A., Felloic of Magdalen Collegt, 
Cambrhlfftf 1805 ; (jjterwards Lord Gknelij. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The greatest event in the history of the world is the 
conversion to Christ of the Roman Empire. The revolu- 
tion occupied three centuries till it was completed, — 
externally, by the coup cPitat of Constantine, the first 
Christian emperor; internally, by the Nicene theology. 
The immediate consequent and the richest result of this 
divine transformation was the conversion to Christ of 
the Northern Nations chiefly through Celtic and Saxon 
missionaries, whose representatives at the present hour 
are the English-speaking families of the British Empire 
and the United States of America. This movement 
required other twelve centuries, and ended in the reforma- 
tion of the Church, which, historically, finished the con- 
version of Europe. The Christian revolution and the 
Church's reformation were confined to the West; the 
Eastern and North African Churches virtually abandoned 
Asia and Africa to the old heathen cults of Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, and demonolatry. These Churches even became 
so corrupt in life and doctrine that from their errors, 
working along with the imperfections of Judaism, there 
arose Mohammedanism, the greatest antagonist of Chris- 
tianity to the present day. 

B 
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2 THE CONVERSION OF INDIA 

The Reformed Churches of Europe and America, after 
a critical pause for two centuries more, during which they 
were unconsciously preparing the Word of God for the 
world-races, and were opening up new continents and 
islands to its sway, entered a century ago on the third 
spiritual revolution — the conversion of the E^t, of India 
and Southern Asia, to Christ. The conversion of Africa 
and the islands may be regarded as the work of the 
missionary century on which we are just entering. So 
far as Africa is under Mohammedan influence, the evangel- 
ising of that continent is really a part of the greater prob- 
lem of Asia. Following up the two revolutions of the 
eighteen Christian centuries, the third, the conversion 
of India in the widest sense of that word, is the first and 
greatest mission to which Western Christendom is called. 
The fitful and mistaken attempts of the Early Chuh^h, 
the long neglect or cruel intolerance that succeeded these 
up to a century ago, have made Brahmanism, with its off- 
spring, and Islam apparently more powerful enemies of 
Christ than even the classical paganism of Helhis and 
Imperial Rome. Hinduism and Islam once fairly grappled 
with, the millions of China and Japm, of Africa and 
Oceania, must follow willing captives in the triumphal 
train of the Christ. 

We stand to-day at a point in the history of the human 
family almost as many years after the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ as His first and greatest forerunner lived before 
that central event. The nineteen Abrahamic centuries 
were the i)eriod of decentralisation, of scattering, of de- 
spair, but of silent preimration. The nineteen Christian 
centuries have been the time of unification, of elevation, 
of hope. Then the warring races and jarring civilisations, 
preying upon each other, gi'oped about the old world 
around the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean Sea, 
knowing little of their home or of physical law. Now, 
and especially in the last century, men have been taught 
by Christ the unity of their destiny in Him, and their 
consequent responsibility to each other. Science has 
revealed and almost surveyed the whole world, old and 
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new. Colonisation has at last, after the struggles and the 
strifes of six thousand years, taken possession of the 
planet. One language, the English, transcending even 
the limits of races and nations and governments, as the 
Greek never did, has become the ever-growing depository 
of the highest civilisation and the fruitful medium of its 
unifying extension. The one faith of Christ Jesus, the 
Son of Man, who said that He came to seek and to save 
the lost, prompting science, guiding colonisation, and using 
English speech, is working out the realisation of the unity 
of mankind by the very modern enterprise of Foreign 
Missions.' 

In this historical evolution of the human family through 
Christianity, the oldest, the most wonderful, and still the 
most fruitful and necessary portion, is that which is con- 
cerned with India and Southern Asia. In working out 
this process the Christians of the United States of America 
are allied and cooperate with those of the British Empire 
on almost equal terms. We together, 100 millions strong, 
in Europe and America, with the same origin, the same 
history, the same tongue, the same literature, the same 
faith, and therefore the same Christ-commanded duty and 
assured hope, are set over or over against the 300 millions 
of India in the providence of God, Our fathers, theirs 
and ours, dwelt together four thousand years ago when 

' In 1862 David Livingstone, having explored as * medical misBion- 
ary nortli to the Upper Zambesi, wrote thus to his dirsctora — "You 
will Bee bj the accompanyiug sketch-map what an immense region 
God ill His grace has opened up." Again — " I never anticipated fame 
from the discovery of tlie Uke (Ngami). I cared very little about it ; 
but the sight of the rivets and countries beyond, all densely populated, 
awakened many and entbuaiastic feelingii. Consider the maltitudea 
that in the providence of God have been brought to light ; the prob- 
ability that in our efforts to evangelise we shall put a stop to the 
slave trade in a, large region, and by means of the highway into the 
north which we hare discovered, bring unknown nations into the 
sympathies of the Christian world." The result is tlie difference 
between the Africa of 1853 and 1893, and the possibilities, ilmounting 
to certainties, of the future of the whole African peoples. The process 
ia going on before our eyes. 
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the first miBsionaiy call from " the God of Glory " fell on 
the ears of Abraham in the ancestral land, and the first 
whisper of the missionary covenant was heard by "the 
father of a multitude." How has it come about that wa 
have had committed to us so vast a task which we did 
not consciously seek, so splendid a trust from which again 
and again we have shrunk, and which sometimes even still 
we resent? What has been the attitude and what the 
action of the Christian Church to the peoples of India t 

Since the first application of the comparative method 
of Philology to early history fifty years ago, no well- 
established advance has been made on the conclusion 
that, from the great plateau of Iran, between the Persian 
Gulf and the Caspian Sea, the Indo-European race, who 
called themselves Aryan or " noble," scattered south-east 
to the Indus and north-west to £urope, and ultimately to 
America.^ 

Of all the teachings of Science and of History there is 
none so important to the human race, and especially to 
the British and American peoples, as this evolution of 
Providence during the j)ast four thousand years. It is 
the racial, the historical, the divine root of all Foreign 
Missions, alike in their spiritual and their civilising aspects. 
The Turanian is succeeded by the Semitic, and both pre- 
pare the way for the Aryan or Indo-European. Of the 
Aryans, the elder ])ranche8, Sanskritic and Persic, find a 
home in North India, and there from the nature-worship 

^ Sec pp. 8-10 o( Study of Coinimrativf Grammar, by George Smith, 
1854. In hia ** Essay on the (Jeograpliy of the Valh'y of the Oxub" 
(1872), prelixe<l to Captain John Wootl's Journey to the Source of the 
River Oxus^ tlie late Sir Henry Yule inclines to the interpivtation of the 
sacred narrative of Genesis, which linds tlie Adaniic imradisc in the 
heart of Asia Av I lich gives birth to the Ox us, "thegri-at physical and 
political watershed of the Old Continent." The high tableland of 
Pamir nearly realises the old pictures of Eden, which tigure the four 
rivers as literally diverging from a central lake to the lour quarters 
of the earth, — the Oxus towards Euroi»e, the Yarkand river to the verge 
of China, the Jaxartes to the north-cjLst, an<l the Indus to the south- 
west. 
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of their Vedic literature develop the Brahmanical system 
of PantheiBm and coats and the Furanic idolatry. They 
Utterly fail. The younger branches alone continue the 
slow work of preparation, first in the sunny lands of 
Greece and Italy, then in the Teutonic forests of Central 
Europe, in the Scandinavian snows of the north, and the 
Celtic islands of the far west. Receiving the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the Saviour of men, first 
the Celts through Patrick and Columba, and then the 
Saxons through Boniface, become missionaries to Germany. 
Scandinavia and all Europe, escaping the humanistic hereay 
of Arius, become Christian. But still ChriBteudom itaelf 
needs at once reformation and expansion westward. The 
first is givan to it by Wiclif and Luther, especially in the 
form of the Word of God in the vernaculars of the people. 
The expansion begins at the same time when, seeking for 
India, Christopher Columbus first finds America, and the 
blind absolutism of English statesmanship three hundred 
years after results in the independence of the United 
States. 

Thus have the English-speaking Aryans been trained 
to become the rulers of India and the evangelisers of 
Asia. The younger, of Great Britain and America, have 
been prepared to serve the elder, of India, in the highest 
ministry of sacrifice, that through them the Hindus, 
Parsees, and Mohammedans may now receive Christ. 
Upon ua, as upon all Christians, there rests the command 
to go and teach all nations. But the teaching of India is 
pre-eminently the first and the greatest duty of the English- 
speaking Aryans, who have been chosen as the servants of 
Jehovah for this end as truly as the great Cyrus was in 
the Old Testament, that the Jews might fulfil their pre- 
paratory mission to the world, and might in their turn 
bring in the fulness of the nations. Through Brahmanism 
the Hindus have been missionaries of evil to the aboriginal 
people of India, whose Dravidian demon-worship is not so 
far from the kingdom of Heaven as its caste-bound philo- 
sophy and ritual. Through Buddhism the Hindus were 
the most enthusiastic and successful missionaries of a 
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pantheistic nihilism in faith and morals to the millions of 
China and Tibet, Burma and Ceylon. Thus the duty laid 
upon us to seek and save India first or above all regionsi 
is accompanied by the assurance that when we open the 
door of Brahmanism to Christ we open it to the millions 
of China and Japan, of the Eastern Peninsula and Ceylon. 
India is the key to all South and Central Asia. The 
complete conquest of the Brahman and the Mohammedan 
of India by the Cross will be to all Asia what the 
submission of Constantine was to the Roman Empire — 
in hoc gigno tineimus. 

The historical or providential problem of missionary 
Christianity — the only true Christianity — to the outlines 
of the solution of which these Lectures are devoted, is to 
bring into the kingdom of Jesus Christ the elder branch 
of the great Indo-European family in India and Southern 
Asia. Daniel's vision of the Four Empires presented the 
universal problem, of which the Indian is the most im- 
jjortant element after the European, under the figure of a 
colossal image, its four i)arts successively destroyed by 
what appeared to ]>e a little stone cut out of the moun- 
tain without hands. The gold of Chaldsea and the silver 
of Medo-Persia had given place to the brass of Greece 
under Alexander and his successors, and that in turn was 
at once yielding to and subduing the iron empire of Rome, 
when, in the fulness of time, Jesus Christ was enrolled in 
the census taken under the decree of Civsar Augustus. 
Then it was that there began the training of the future 
English-speaking peoples of the West to fit them for the 
mightiest work in their history, the Christianising of 
India and the dark races. If we prolong the vision of 
Daniel beyond the close of the iron empire, so distant 
from the prophet, we shall best represent the great 
missionary evolution, which is to end in the convei*sion 
of India to Christ as its fullest triumph, as a drama in 
these acts : 

I. The Grkek Attempt, through the Nestorians, whose 
metaphysical religion misrepresented Christ. 
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n. The Roman Attempt, through the Jesuits, Fran- 
ciscans, and Dominicans, whose compromise with 
heathenism resulted in the defeat, admitted by 
Abb^ Dubois, in 1815. 

III. The Dutch Attempt, whose nominal converts 
vanished with the extinction of their power in 
India and Ceylon. 

rv. The British East India Company's Work of 
Preparation, and its extinction in 1858. 

V. Great Britain's Attempt through the Evangelical 
Societies and Churches since 1793, and especially 
since 1858. 

VI. The United States of America's Co-operation 
in the English-speaking Mission. 

VII. The Methods of the Evangelical Mission to 
India. 

VIII. The Results and the Prospects of Christun 
Missions to India and Southern Asu. 



n 



THE GREEK ATTEMPT 



" Beioare lest any 9nan spoil you through j^Uoaopky and vain dsceii, 
afltf tht tmdition ofvntii, afitr the rudiments of the tooHd, and not afUr 
Christ. For in Jlim duxUkh all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. A nd 
ye are complete in Him." — CoL. ii. 8-10. 



India, like the Britain of our Celtic and savage fore- 
fathers, first received the gospel of Jesus Christ through 
commerce and colonisation, which are still the most rapid 
and wide-spreading earners of divine tnith. At the close 
of the first Christian century, when the Phoenicians were 
trafficking in Cornwall and Wales, and in India and Ceylon, 
" those who had seen the apostles," to use the wonls of 
Photius, were beginning to teach the nations alike of 
England and of the Indias, and to found Churches in both 
regions. The Jews, as widely disjjcrsed as their Tyrian 
neighbours, with whom they had been partners since the 
days of Solomon and Hiram, and ever closely connected 
with Jerusalem, used the facilities of communication given 
by the Greek tongue and the Koman order to carry first 
their own Monotheism and Messianic hopes, and then the 
good news thtit Jesus Christ was the promised One, where- 
ever trade penetrated. That apostolic Christianity was 
carried to what we now call India, and especially to its 
western coast between Barygaza or Broach, north of the 
modern island of Bombay, and Cranganor above Cape 
Comorin, by Jews, is a fact of intense spiritual interest. 
Seventeen years after the atonement, the resurrection. 
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and the asceneion of our Lord, when He had repeated His 
last charge to every believing disciple in all ages, the first 
great geographical and scientific discovery was made to 
which Christian missions owe their progress. In the year 
60 A.D. the pilot Hippalus revealed the semi-annual reversal 
of the wind system of the Indian Ocean which is called by 
the Arabic word for " a season." numsin or monsoon. 
Hippalus sailed right across the open sea from the Arabian 
promontory of Syagros or Cape Fartask to Barygaza, 
Kalliena, Muziris or Mangalor, and Nclkynda or Cannanor, 
on the Malabar coast. The discovery was as momentous 
for India as the application of the constant nature of the 
trade winds by Columbus more than fourteen centuries 
afterwards proved to be, in the revealing of America. Up 
to the time of Hippalus the gold and spice and gem and 
cloth trade of India had 1>een carried by land at least as 
far as the Persian Gulf ; and even the Jews, such as those ^y 
who went to Jerusalem at the Pentecostal feast, must have 
had their depOts on the Malabar coast and Ceylon. But 
a knowledge of the regularity of the trade winds gave the 
command of the trade thenceforth to the fleets of Egypt. 
Gradually Judteo- Christian disciples, who had received 
the arrow of conviction at Pentecost, and others who had 
been scattered abroad on the death of Stephen, found 
their way to the trading settlements of West and South 
India, according to their own traditions. 

When the great catastrojihe came to which Christ had 
in vain pointed the Jews of His day, and which Hie own 
apostles expected to be the end of the age — the fall of 
Jerusalem — the trading settlements of India formed refuges 
for not a few of the finally dispersed Jews. The tradi- 
tions of the thirteen thousand Jews who still worship the \^ 
God of their fathers chiefly at Bombay and Cochin, are 
recorded in the Hebrew tongue as handed down to them, 
and partly confirmed by titles engraved on two sides of 
a copper plate de{x)sitecl by Claudius Buchanan in the 
University Library of Cambridge. The scroll of the 
White Jews of Cochin thus begins^" After the Second 
Temple was destroyed (which may God speedily rebuild !) 
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our fathers, dreading the conqueror's wrath, departed firom 
Jerusalem, a numerous body of men, women, priests, and 
Levites, and came into this land." At that time, 70 A.D., 
South India was, and continued almost till the disastrous 
arrival of the Portuguese by the Gape of Good Hope to 
be, divided among independent native rulers, such as those 
of Pandya (Madura and Tinnevelli), Ghola, Ghera (Goim- 
bator and Salem), and Kerala (Malabar), — men generally 
favourable to strangers who sought their protection and 
enriched them by trade. In the providence of God this 
Indian land seemed prepared to be an early nursery first 
of Old Testament psalm and prophecy, and then of primi- 
tive Christianity. All through the eighteen centuries 
since, Ghristianity and Judaism have found a home in the 
midst of the Brahmanical castes of Hinduism and the 
devil -worshipping aborigines, who never showed the in- 
tolerance of Romanist Portugal or the fanaticism of the 
Mohammedan nile of Aurangzeb and Tipu. At this day 
a fourth of the jwpulation of the native state of Cochin 
V consists of Nazarani or Christian descendants of the 
apostolic and the Nestorian missionaries. 

The patriarchates of Alexandria and of Antioch, from 
the former of which cities men were converted on the 
day of Pentecost, while at the latter they were first called 
Christians, became successively the great missionary 
centres^ for Asia as well as North Africa. At each, 
through Ptolemy and Seleucus, the civilising energy of 
the great Alexander, on his return from the Punjab and 
Sindh through Baloochistan and by the Persian Gulf, had 
become concentrated and perpetuated. Alexandria was 
the first to send a Christian missionary to India, whose 
name and character we know. Antioch followed, as the 
seat of the Nestorian missionaries, to far Cathay as well 
as more distant Malabar. 

* In his Old Stjriac Ehiacnt in the Text of Cwicr Bcza: (1893), Mr. 
F. H. Chase, B.D., shows that that most vahiablc of the ancient 
manuscripts on which Biblical criticism rests, liad its origin at Antioch, 
as well as similar Syriarised texts, — a striking fact in the early history 
of Christian missions. 
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/ FanttenuB. Greek Stoic and Principal of the ChriBtian 
^ College of Alexandria, waa the first hiatorical miaBionary 
of Christ to the peoples of India. The traditiooa of local 
Cburcfaea claim Peter or Thomas or Bartholomew as their 
apOHtolic founder. But apart from the natural desire of 
the early Christians thus to link their origin with the 
apostles, the traditions can all be accounted for bo far as 
India is concerned, when we remember the vagueness 
with which the name India was used from Homer to 
Columbus, and even sometimes in the present day. The 
India which captivated the imagination and excited the 
desire of classical and medieeval times was that half of the 
world which stretches from the oast coast of Africa east- 
ward to Japan. It consisted of, or rather the geographical 
idea contained, the Middle, the Greater, and the Lesser 
Indias. Ethiopia and South Arabia, with Sokotra, Zanzi- ' 
bar, and the other islands down to Madagascar, all 
formed Middle India. India proper and Ceylon, including 
much of what is now the Chinese Empire, was the Greater 
India. The Lesser or Farther India was composed of the 
Golden Peninsula of Malacca, and of the thousand spice 
islands which form a bridge almost to Japan. Marco 
Polo's personal travels gave consolidation to the geography 
of Aristotle, and led Columbus to his fruitful determina- 
tion to find India by sailing westward to its Japanese 
extremity, and converting its idol-worshippers to Christ. 
This vast and magnificent India was washed by one Eastern 
Ocean, the periodicity of the monsoons and currents of 
which early came to be understood and used with wonder- 
ful skill. That ocean was to the eastern half of the 
ancient world what the Mediterranean was to the western. 
Traders and missionaries sailed its waters. It was to the 
Greater India, the India of us moderns, that Fanttenus 
went, called thereto, like Paul a century before him to 
Macedonia and Malta, to Spain and Italy, in Mediterranean 
ships. What sort of a man was this whose name stands 
at the head of the golden book of Christ's missionaries 
to India, as Patrick's and Columba's among our British 
mJHsioQary forefathers t 
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Thanks to his own great diseiplei^ Clement and Olrlmi, 
to Jerome also and the historian Eosebins^ we have mde 
difficulty in realising the training, the character, and the 
influence of Pantesnus, though none of his writingi Mive 
a few pregnant extracts have survired. Is it not poniMa 
that some of his commentaries may yet be disoomed in 
the Fayum of Egypt^ which is proving so fertile in mieli 
treasures f Pantsenus first comes before us as the earlieit 
example of a Greek scholar who brought his phflosophy 
to the feet of Christ, and humbly used his learning in tlia 
service of the Cross. Bom in Athens, unless C3ementfa 
admiring reference to his industry and fertQity as "the 
Sicilian bee " points to Sicily as the home of his youth, 
Pantffinus was of the Stoic school, though, with the 
eclecticism of his age, he mastered the Platonism of Pytha- 
goras. The one taught him ** righteousness together with 
godly knowledge." According to Clement, the other gave 
him juster conceptions of God and of spiritual things. 
Both the duty and the faith thus imperfectly learned 
found their sanction and their completion in the Christ of 
the evangelists, in the testimony of Jesus, which is the 
spirit of the Old Testament, of the psalmists, and the 
prophets. Thus, as a learned thinker and master of the 
non-Christian philosophy of his day, Pantaenus became 
fitted to be the first missionary to the Brabmans and the 
Buddhists, who at that time had most fully developed 
their systems. He was the appropriate predecessor of 
Carey and Martyn, of DufF and Wilson, of French and 
Caldwell, of Judson and Scudder. It does not appear 
whether Pantaenus was called from Paganism by the 
forgiveness of sins as was Clement, who after studying 
under the greatest Christian teachers in Greece and Syria 
and Italy, settled in Egypt, because he there met with 
Pantaenus, described by him as " a very great Gnosticus, 
who had penetrated most profoundly into the spirit of 
Scripture." 

To consecrated learning and the mastery of his op- 
ponents' system of error, Pantaenus added the second 
essential qualification of a missionary to the Brabmans — 
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he was the greatest teacher of bis age, and exercised a 

fascination over the nunde of hia students. Appointed 

by the Bishop of Alexandria sole catechiet of the School 

of the Catechumene, which had been eBtablished for the 

instruction of the heathen in the facts and the doctrines of 

Christianity, Panteenus made the Didaakaleiop not only Sttii.*-n.<i' 

the nursery of men like Clement and Origen, but the '' S^X2i 

training school of missionaries who went forth over North 

Africa, Ethiopia, Yemen, and Southern Asia. Of that 

college he was the famous principal certainly in or before 

the year 180 A, D,, according to Euaebius. Fronted at that 

time by the great heathen institution, the Serapeuu, as the 

modern missionary colleges are in the Egypt of this day 

by the Azhar Madrissa, and in India by the Government, 

the Hindu, and the Mohammedan colleges, the truth taught 

by Pantsenus in time swept error away. The Greek 

Platonist, Dion Chrysostom, who died not long before the 

birth of Panttenus, writes of " Ethiopians, Arabians, Bactri- 

ans, Scythians, Persians, and Indians flocking to Alexandria." 

Even then the third of the three qualifications essential to a 

successful missionary of Christ was possessed by Pantaenus 

in an unusual degree — he knew and he loved to expound 

the Word of God. This, indeed, came to take precedence 

of hia Christian philosophy and to afford the vehicle for 

his learning. We find Euaebius, while he describes Clement 

as " a most excellent teacher and shining light of Christian 

philosophy," declaring that Pantfenus "was distinguished 

as an expositor of the Word of God." In another place 

the same historian discriminates the latter as one who, in 

bis literary works, " interpreted the treasures of the divine 

dogmas," while Jerome records that he left many com- 

mentaries on the Scriptures. Truly this missionary ' 

' Of Church historians Neander, as usual, and the eloquent Frencli 
sanstor oud pastor, Dr. E. de Pressensi, have alone done juHtico to 
Panttenus, of whose mission the latter writes :—" Happj is the age in 
which scientiRc theology is not severed from active and militant piety, 
in which a man gave his whole self to tlie caiiso and heroically carried 
into practice that which he eloijuently taught in theory" (vol. ii. p. 
^1, cap. ii. of second book of TA^ .faWiitr Ytan of ChrUlianily). 
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had his message in the life-giving oracles of God with 
their self - evidencing power, as few of his later suc- 
cessors had till Wiclif and Lather gave the peoples of 
Christendom the Scriptures in their own tongues, and 
Carey began to do the same for the races of Southern 
Asia. 

At some time between the years 180 and 190 the 
Bishop of Alexandria received an appeal from the Chris- 
tians in India to send them a missionary. Probably the 
applicants were students of the catechetical school What 
so natural as that Pantsenus, himself a presbyter, whom 
long after, writing in the seventh century, Anastasius of 
Sinai describes as "priest of the Church of the Alex- 
andrians," should be chosen ? In one of his epistles Jerome 
writes that " Pantaenus was sent to India that he might 
preach Christ among the Brahmans.** He would be the 
less unwilling to go that Clement was ready to take his 
place during his absence. He would be the more eager 
to go that he might give to the churches founded by Jewish 
Hellenists fuller instruction in the new canonical writings, 
that he might make them missionary lights to all around, 
and that he might bring back with him new facts and 
followers whereV>y to quicken the zeal of the Alexandrian 
Church. We can picture him in those days sailing up 
the Nile to Coptos, and thence on an eleven days' journey 
crossing the Thebaid, then a highway now a desert, 
to the great i)ort of Berenice, at which the treasures of 
India were received from the traders. Taking shij) down 
the Kcd Sea at the beginning of Sej)tembcr, to catch the 
trade winds, looking in on the Christians at Aden, tarrying 
a little to refit with those at Sokotra, and then spread- 
ing his sails for the south-west monsoon to carry him 
quickly, he would reach the coast of Malabar in forty 
days. How long he was there, how far inland he travelled, 
and when he returned, we know not. This characteristic 
fact, however, we have, that he found among them the 
Hebrew or Aramaic Gospel of St. Matthew, which formed 
the basis of our Greek evangel, said to have been tiiken 
to them by the apostle Bartholomew. All that this 
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apostolic reference means ia that the Jewish Chriitiana 
in India were e. colony from Bome place where Bartholomew 
had founded the Christian Church after Stephen's martyr- 
dom. Panttenue went back to Alexandria, relieved 
Clement, and continued to preside over the College of the 
Catechumens, probably through the reign of the Emperor 
SeveruB, or till 211 A.D. Jerome places him even in the 
reign of his succesaor, and the Roman Martyrology com- 
memorates the first great missionary to Ind^ on the 7th 
day of July every year. 

Of the apostolic or earliest Christians in the Indian 
region we hear nothing for a century tilt about the time 
that Constantine established the Church. Then, according 
to the learned Arian historian, Philostorgius, there arrived 
in Europe from the island Diu or Sokotra one whom we 
would now describe as a missionary on furlough, Theophilus 
aurnamed Indicua. From his native island he had visited 
India itself, where he found Christianity already planted. 
The statement that he " had only to correct certain things 
there " introduces us to the next missionary name of Nes- 
torius. Evidently the Christian Churches of India had 
always looked to Persia as their origin. At the Council 
of Nicsea in 325, Johannes, the Metropolitan of Persia, 
signed also as "of the Great India." This probably 
implied little more than an episcopal claim to what had 
always, as in the Book of Esther, been considered a pro- 
vince of the Persian empire. But it shows, thus early, 
the ecclesiastical connection between Persia and India 
historically. So early as 334 Merv was an episcopal see. 

The scene now shifts from Alexandria to Antioch, from 
the beginning of the third to that of the fifth century. 
The subjective, intuitive attitude of the Alexandrian writers 
to the person of Christ, which while dwelling on his 
Divinity ended in the Monophy site view, has given place to (^'"^ ' ' 
the rationalising ot-tfie Antioch en e school, which, exalting* r '^ " ' 
the human sid*-^ the Lord, finally taught His double per- 
sonality. >The heresy of Arius had meanwhile arisen. 
Whil^.Pant3enus stands at the head of the evangelicalism 
a ever since carried to Aaia the missionary message 
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that Ood is in Chrid reconciling Oie wM w^ HimMif^ jfa^ 
tonus is the representative of those who preach a Christ 
less than Divine, and who have therefore ever fuled to 
convert mankind. Nestorianism became such a oompro- 
mise with heathenism as led to Mohammed's teaching; it 
supplanted in India the apostolic Churches confirmed Iqr 
Pantsenus, and it has ^ver since fossilised the Syrian 
Church there while 'making it powerless against the 
persecutions of Portuguese Catholicism. This £Mt 
of compromise must be remembered when we pro c eed 
to look at the otherwise bright missionary progress 
of Nestorian Christianity in Asiai Central, East^ and 
South. 

Let us take our stand in the city of Mesopotamian 
Edessa, to which Seleucus gave the name of the original 
seat of the Macedonian race that had conqum^ the world 
up to the Indus and the Jumna. There, on a northern 
affluent of the Euphrates, Eusebius the historian found a 
letter in the S3rriac language, which the Church believed 
to have been written to its ruler Abgar by Christ Him- 
self. However spurious the correspondence, the story 
marks the spot as the earliest region to receive the 
light of the gospel. It became gradually the greatest 
ecclesiastical school in Asia, rivalling that of Alexandria 
for the West, and ultimately supplanting it. It was to 
Edessa that Miesrob, the greatest Armenian Father and 
translator of the first complete vernacular version of the 
Bible in 4 10, sent Moses Chorenensis and his ablest followers. 
To Edessa students flocked from all Asiatic Christendom. 
When Nestorius and Cyril, like Arius and Athanasius, had 
buried their controversy in the grave, and the Council of 
Ephesus was over, the conflict broke out afresh in Edessa 
and the neighbouring school of Nisibis. It ended in the 
year 499 in the synod which fully accepted the Nestorian 
teaching, and added to that the right of the bishops and 
priests to marry. This return to apostolic liberty and 
example removed one great objection of the Zoroastrian 
fire -worshippers to the Christian Church. Nestorian 
Christianity became popular in Persia, became ready to 
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influence and conciliate the new enemy which was about 
to burst forth from the Bands of Arabia, to prove the 
scourge of the mediaeval world and the tyrant of Asia to 
the present century. like the Arian Ulfilaa, however, 
and the Greek Church to this day, the Nestorian 
missionary Church, under the old impulse of Theodore 
of Antioch and Mopeueatia, was ever enthusiastic in 
expounding and spreading abroad the Word of God. 

From the year 500 ' the miBsionaries of Edessa, Niaibis, 
and the metropolitan see of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, went every- 
where abroad preaching the word. What an opportunity 
the Nestorian Church had ! All Central, Southern and 
Extern Asia was at its feet. The sixth century was a 
crisis in the history of Christianity and the human race, 
as the sixteenth and now the nineteenth have been. Mo- 
hammed was about to rise, and to add to the half truth of 
Neatoriantsm as to the nature and person of Jesus Christ 
the whole lie of his own call and inspiration. Not yet, 
however, were the unevangelised millions of Asia, from the 
Bed Sea to the Pacific Ocean, lo see Islam with the aword 
ofiered to them as the rival of Christ with the Cross of 
peace to sinners, purity to the forgiven, and life to the 
world. Christianity had at least a whole century's chance 
to reform its Church, and transform Asia for ever. But 
it failed, because its message was not the fulness of that 
proclaimed by the Christ of John's Gospel. 

The settlements that had gone forth from Persia and 
Alexandria to India, holding apoatolical truth and doubt- 
less propagating it, seem to have been the earliest to 
conform to the Nestorian teaching and practice as fixed 
by the Synod of Seleucia. All around that province the 
savage Turanian peoples, whose descendants afterwards 
deluged Europe — Huns and Slavs, also within Persia 
Bactrians, Modes, Elamites, and Koords — received the mis- 
sionary with his Bible. Before the Mohammedans had 

■ Amobius (a.d. 300) writes of tlio Cliristian dceda dope in India 
and amaug the Seres, fersiaus, and &Iedca. Nestorian monks brought 
the egga of the Hilkworm to ConstsntiDople iu A.D. 6S1, and these had 
resided long in Chiua. 
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buret out of Arabia NestoriaiiB were preaching Quriit in 
farthest China and even in the idanda of Japanu Timo- 
theus, who was Nestorian Patriarch from the year 778 
to 820, was most active in sending forth miariffliariea. 
Two are especially named, Gardag and Jabdallahai who 
reported such conveniens that they were ordained biahopi^ 
and were instructed, if they were called on to ordain m 
native bishop in the distant savage lands which tliej 
evangelised, to associate with themselves one of dia 
(xospels as the third bishop necessary for ordination. One 
David was ordained bishop for China. When the Arab 
traveller of the ninth century, Ibn-Wahab^ was in Ghina^ 
he found in the Emperor's court figures of our Loid and 
of the apostles, and the Emperor had been so far in- 
structed, that he said Christ had dischaiged the office of m 
teacher on earth for thirty months. 

Fortunately for the annals of Christianity at the 
darkest period and in lands like India, whore the first 
principles of historical evidence are unknown, we have 
written on living stone, and preserved to the present day, 
the records of the missionary enterprise of the Nestorians 
from Cape Comorin to far Cathay, and a statement of their 
missionary teaching. There are no epigraphic witnesses 
more genuine and reliable than the inscriptions on the 
Nestorian Tablet of Si-ngan-fu in North-Western China, 
and those around the three Persian crosses of St. Thomas's 
Mount, Madras, and the Kottayam church in Travankor. 
These, related to each other by the old Syriac charactera 
known as Estrangelo, common to all four, are eloquent 
witnesses from so early a period as the year 635 A.D., and 
into the eighth century. We owe the rediscovery and 
preservation of the former, in recent times, to one of the 
most learned and cautious of American scholars, Edward 
E. Salisbury, Professor of Arabic and Sanskrit in Yale, 
New Haven. 

In the year 1625 a Chinese labourer, digging the 
foundations of a house in the ruins of the old Tartar 
capital of Si-ngan-fu in Shen-si, unearthed a great slab, 
seven and a half feet high by three feet wide, and covered 
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with Chinese characters surrounded by others then un- 
known in China. The Jesuit iniesionarieE there, notably 
Alvarez Semedo, sent home an account of the treasure, 
which was first mads known to Europe by Kircher in his 
Prodromus C(^iau in 1636. Those who treated the 
inscription as a fabrication of the Jesuits he contemptu- 
ously answered in his China lUudrata, in which he published 
a copy of the original with a very imperfect Latin rendering 
(1667). It was clearly unlikely, indeed impossible, that 
the Jesuits should fabricate an inscription which reflected 
glory on their Neatorian predecessors, whom they per- 
secuted and finally extinguished, except in South India, 
where the Dutch and the English saved a great remnant 
of them by destroying the Portuguese power. Semedo, 
who first reported the discovery, when moved to Cran- 
ganor, the old centre of the Nestorians on the Malabar 
coast of India, consulted his brethren there as to the 
strange characters surrounding the Chinese, and they at 
once recognised these as the old Syriac with which the 
Syrian Christians there are familiar. The Nestorian 
Tablet continued to excite the discussion of the learned 
without definite result, until the American Oriental Society, 
in 1853, put the facts to the test in the light of modem 
scholarship. While Voltaire had scofi'ed and Bishop 
Home had doubted, the learned S. Assemanus, Mosheim 
in his Hisloria Tariarorum, Abel-Rdmusat, and Klaproth 
accepted it. He who is still the greatest historian of 
the Christian Church, Neander, accordingly suspended his 
judgment. 

In 1852, when the missionary Dr. Bridgman was on 
furlough in America, Professor Salisbury was induced by 
his conviction of the genuineness of the inscription to 
examine the whole subject anew. The result of the 
paper,' which he read on the Htb October 1852, was that 
the American Oriental Society addressed each of the 
missionaries of the United States then in China, request- 
ing that the stone be visited again, and that a facsimile of 
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the inscription be taken by a competent penon. Forto- 
nately one of the greatest tindognep i Mr. A. Wylie^^ was 
available, and to him the request was refe rred by Dr. 
Bridgman. The result in due time was the 
artide by Mr. Wylie, reprinted from the Narik 
Herald in volume v. of the Jfmnud qf the Amerietm OrmM 
Society y which its conmiittee of puUication declared to bo 
conclusive. Since that time the good work of SalUmij 
and Wylie has been carried farther by the BanNi im 
Richthofen, of Berlin, who spent years in China^ when he 
took an absolutely accurate ''rubbing* of the i na cr i ptiopSL - 
That has been reproduced on a small scale and wiA, 
exquisite accuracy by Sir Henry Yule in the seeood-. 
edition of his Book of Ser Mwm Pdo, ike Vemtim? when 
he describes and comments on the Chinese and Synaa 
characters. The genuineness of this precious testimony 
is for ever established. 

It is well that Professor Salisbury and the American 
Oriental Society moved when they did, for in the present % 
year 1893, the latest missionary who has visited the spot 
reports the covering put up by the Chinese authorities to 
protect the monument as levelled, and the stone as laid 
low and part of the inscription as defaced. The local 
priests ascribe the ruin to a great wind, but it is believed 
to have been due to malicious hands. 

Apart from the internal evidence of the inscription, 
which Mr. Wylie translates, he cites seventeen native 
(non-Christian) authors, each of whom treats it as both 



i 



^ Alexander Wylio was of Scottish ])arcnt8, educated in Scotland, a 
cabinrtmnker, learnt Chinese, went out as agent of the Hible Society 
to print the Chinese Bible at Shanghai in 1847 ; travelled from 
St. PetorHburg to Peking (the first to do so) in 1863 ; wandered in 
seven torn pnivinres of China (all but one of its eighteen) ; retired 
from the Uible S<K*iety st-rvice in 1877 from failing sight ; died blind 
in lv*<87. agrd 72. His liihk in China, 186S, is said to be "an 
interesting tliDiigh briff account of Christian work, from the earliest 
tinieH, going back to the Nestorians," oto. Sir Thos. Wade and Dr. 
Ix^ggo H]>eak of him in highest terms as a Christian and a sinologue. 

* Vol. ii. i)age 2*J. 
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genuine and authentic while having aomething peculiar to 
record regarding it. The imperial procIamatioD of A.D. 746 
which it contains is found in a contemporary book, and 
the fact that a foreign temple stood on the very spot 
indicated on the Tablet is recorded in the works of two 
dynasties. Mr. Wylie traces the influence of the three 
national religious sects in the phraseology of the inscrip- 
tion. The writer was evidently a convert well versed in 
Confucian lore. The tenete of the Christian faith are 
"clothed in an elegance of diction unobjectionable even 
to Chinese taste." The nomenclature of the various 
ecclesiastical institutions shows a Buddhist tendency. 
Taouifit phraseology is conspicuous in the edict of 
toleration. 

The main inscription, which is of great length and 
beautiful execution, consists of 1780 Chinese characters. 
Mr. Wylie's version of it deserves reproduction, with that 
of the ode which follows it, and that of the Syriac. The 
Alopan or Olopan mentioned is pronounced by Sir Henry 
Yule to be the Chinese form of the Syriac word for 
monk, "Rabban." 

The Tablet, which describes itself as "eulogising the 
propagation of the Illustrious Religion in China, with a 
preface ; composed by King-tsing, a priest of the Syrian 
Church," begins with an account of creation by "our 
eternal true Lord God, triune and mysterious in sub- 
stance. He appointed the cross as the means for 
determining the four cardinal points. . . . He then 
made the first man pure and unostentatious, until 
Satan introduced the seeds of falsehood. . . . There- 
upon our Trinity being divided in nature, the illustrious 
and honourable Messiah, veiling his true dignity, appeared 
in the world as a man ; angolic powers promulgated the 
glad tidings, a virgin gave birth to the Holy One in Syria, 
a bright star announced the felicitous event, and Persians 
observing the splendour came to present tribute. The 
ancient dispensation as declared by the twenty-four holy 
men was then fulfilled, and He laid down great principles 
for the government of famUies and kingdoms; He 
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cstnblubcd tlie now religioD of the silent operaiiou of the 
[mre Spirit of the Triune, Ho rendered virtue eulwervient 
to direct faith. . . . Having thiis coniploted the manifesta- 
tion of His power in clear day He ascended to His true 
stAtion. Twenty-seven aacred books have been left, wbioh 
disseminate intelligence by unfolding the original trans- 
forming principles. By the rule for ndraiBsion it is the 
cuiit«m to apply the water of baptiam." 

Theae extracts show the comparative purity of the teach- 
ing of the Ncstoriao missionarios as received by a Confucian, 
and expressed in old Chinese style. These historieul facts 
follow that, in the time of th« Emperor Tae-teung, " among 
the holy men who arrived was the Most-virtuous Alopaii 
from the court of Syria. ... In the year A.D. 635 he ar- 
rived at Chang-gang. The sacred books were translated in 
the imperial library ; the sovereign investigated the subject 
in his private apartments ; when becoming deeply im- 
pressed with the rectitude and truth of the religion he 
gave special orders for its dissemination." Then follows 
bis proclamation, which informed the millions of Cathay, 
"in the seventh month of the year A.u 638," that Chria- 
tianity " has taken its rise from the establishment of im- 
portant truths ; its ritual is free from perplexing expres- 
sions, its principles will survive when the framework la 
forgot, it is beneficial to all creatures, it is advantageous 
to mankind." The result is told, and the inscription con- 
tinues : "While this doctrine pervaded every channel the 
state became enriched, and tranquillity abounded. Every 
city was full of churches." The closing jiassage tolls how 
"our great benefactor E-sze . . . from the dislAnt city of 
Rajagriha, came to visit China," and " practising the dis- 
cipline of the illustrious religion he distributed his riches 
in deeds of benevolence." At the same time, wo know 
that the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Tsang was visiting India 
to worship at its Buddhist shrines, Rajagriha among them. 
In Cathay, as in India, Buddhism and Brabmanism pre- 
vailed, while the Christians were persecuted by the 
Mohammedans, from their first conquest of Persia to the 
butcheries perpetrated by Timur, the sixth in descent 
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from whom, Baber, founded in 1526 the Mogul dynasty 
&t Delhi. 

The Chinese portion of the Si-ngan-fu Tablet concludes 
with an ode, of which these two verses, as translated by 
Wylie, refer specially to Christianity, while the others 
record the prosperity of the successive emperors who pro- 
fessed the new faith. 

" fVkm lit pure, brigM, UliatTiova religion 
Was itUrodueed to our Tang dynaMy, 
The Seriptura were IrantlaUd and thunha built, 
Aiid the veaiel eet in molion for Ihe living and the dead ; 
Every kind of bleasing vxu then obtained, 
And all Ihe Icingdams enjoyed a state of pcatx. 

The true doctrine how expaiaive I 
Its responses are minute ; 
Houi dijicult to name U ! 
To elucidate the Three in One. " 

The two lines of Syriac in the Estrangelo character, run- 
ning down the right and left sides of the Chinese, are 
thus translated by Kircher — 

"Adam, Deacon, Vicar-episcopal, and Pope of China, 
In the tiine of the Father of Fathers, the Lord John Joshua, the Univertal 
Patriarch," 

In Syriac also, at the foot, is an account of Adam, his 
father, " priest of Balkh, a city of Turkestan," and his 
archdeacon. On the left-hand edge of the stone are the 
Syriac names of sixty-seven priests, and of sixty-one in 
Chinese. 

The Tablet was next visited and described by Dr. 
Alexander Williamson in 1866, when on a "tour for the 
National Bible Society of Scotland, in North China, Man- 
churia, and Eastern Mongolia. After preaching in the 
great city of Si-ngan-fu, to which his passport admitted 
him, he left it by the west gate, crossed a desolated tract, 
then a field of wheat, and leaping a ruined wall, he found 
the Tablet " perfect, with not a scratch on it, in a brick 
enclosure facing the south." " The preserving care of a 
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wiBO Providence waa the first thought in our minda, for 
thia Tablet not only enumerates nil the leading dootrinea 
of our holy religion, but is a most important witness in 
fiLVour of our failh in oppoeition both to the heathen and 
the ItomaniBt." Since Mr. Wylie's visit, he found on the 
edge of the stone on the left aide an inscription to the 
effect that, in the ninth year of Hiengfung (1 8S9 a.d.), one 
Han-tai-wha, from Woo-lin, had found the characters and 
ornamentation perfect, and had rebuilt the brick covering. 
The atone is a coarse marble, and was then rebuOt in the 
brick wall where it had once stood outside the city. The 
Professor of Chinese at Yale College, S, Wells Williams, 
LL.D., in Tlif. MitltUe A'inyjAmi, reproduces Wylie's transla- 
tion as marked by "a fulness and a care which leaves 
little to be desired." ' 

Wc owe to the lato Dr. Bumoll, the most distinguished 
scholar of the Indian Civil Service in his day, the best 
account of the three Persian crosses of South India with 
their old Syriac inscriptions.* So early as 1802 Mr. F. 
Wred^, of the same service, wrote what is still the best 
account of the "St. Thome Christians on the Coast of 
Malabar," in the jiaaiide liesaiTches^ ol the Bengal Society, 
founded by Sir William Jones, and the parent of all sub- 
sequent Oriental societies. He was the Hrst to expose the 
lofiond of the arrival and martyrdom of the apostle 
Thomas in India, and in this all scholars now agree.* Dr. 
Bumell is inclined to substitute Mani and the Manichieans 
as probably the first preachers before 272 a.d., and he 
makes the Neatorians later, but on insulficient grounds. 
His service consists in bringing to notice the many Pahlavi^ 
inscriptions which are known to have existed all over 

' Vol. iL p. 277 of the revised edition. London, 1S83. 

' Tht Indian AnliqwxTy for November 1874, |i. 308, then edited by 
Dr. Bnrgess, CLE. 

' Vol. vii. p. 362. 

* See Syriac DociimcnCa AUribulcd to Vie Fird Three Centmiet, M 
tranflUted in Messrs. T. and T. Clark's Ante-Niceno Christian Library 
1871. 

' The literary language of the Persians, or Persa-Sasssn ians. 
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Southern India, and prove the importance of the Perso- 
ChriEtian aettlementa. He haa reproduced the cross built 
into the wall behind the altar in a church on the Great 
Mount near Ma,dras, and discovered during some Por- 
tuguese excavations about 1547. The Blab was then 
accurately described as having on one face a cross in relief, 
with a bird like a dove over it with its winga expanded, 
aa the Holy Ghost la usually represented when descending 
on our Lord. Two others are in the old church at Kot- 
tayam. The inacriptiona belong to the seventh or eighth 
century, the period of the Si-ngan-fu stone. One of the 
Kottayam tablets has a Syriac* inscription, which Dr. 
Burnell believes to be later than the Fahlavi, and to have 
been added to make all orthodox according to Nestorian 
views. The result of repeated readings by himself and 
by Drs. Haug and E. W. West is this— 

Syriac. 

Let mk not glory except in the cross of our 

Lord Jesus Christ. 

Pahlavi. 

Who is the true Messiah and God alone and 

Holy Ghost. 

Dr. Burnell, holding to his theory, sees in this statement 
a desire to contradict the Manicheean doctrine, that the 

' The close and frequent iutercoiuse between Persia and India in 
the early Christian centuries finds a striking literary illustrBtion in 
the mission of the good physician, Darzoi. sent Uy King Ehosm Nushir- 
van (A.n. B31-B79) to India to procure a copy of the earliest of all 
collections of stories with a moral. Hanoi, if not altogether then 
" almost " a Christian, translated into Pahlavi many of the Sanskrit 
books, but particularly the Fanehatanlra, or " iive books," and three 
tales in the Mahabbarata epic, foniiing the cnllection KalilaJt and 
Ditanah, as told by Bidpai, the " Pilpay" of modern Europe, at his 
sovereign's request. The Pahlavi version vaa at onco, in G70 a.d., 
translated into Syriac by aa eecleaiastic named Bod, and into Arabic. 
The former has disappeared, but the latter version was translated into 
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crucified MesEiah was the son of a poor widow and not 
Jesus Christ. Dr. Milne Rae ' traces in this the Nestorian 
teaching of the incarnation of the Godhead, not of the 
Logos only — that each of the three Persons of the Holy 
Trinity was incarnate in the Christ. However this may ba, 
all true Christians will rejoice in the evidence that links the 
eaflieBt attempte at the converaion of India not only with 
the once doubting Thomaa, but with the mighty apostle 
of the Gentiles, and his glorying in ihc crucified One 
(Galatians vi. H). And we may note that the Syrian 

Syriac again by a. Christian priest in tho Wnth and olpventh centnnes. 
TMb lat«r Sjriao verelnn wau rendered into EngliBli, wilL learned 
critical nnCei, by the Eon. I. G. N. Keilli-FalKroer, M.A., in 1S65 
(for tliB Syndics of Cwnbridg* University Prwa). Two years aflw 
tliat devoted Christian scholar wi<nt to South Anilia to toond the 
miaaion which, after his early deatli, beam hia name. 

> The Sj/rian Chvreh in India (Edinburgh, 1862;. For the recent 
history and present position of the Kaiarani of Malahar, see thai 
volume ; also CoUIds's Miaionary EnUrpritc in Uu £ail, and 
Whitehoun's Syrian Chtirdi of Malabar, both published in IS73. 
Dr. Genia.aaB'a I>ie Sirche dcr TTiomatcliritleH {Qutenloh, 18T7, 7B3 
pp.) is a thorough history from St. Thomaa to Mar Ignatius, the 
Jacobite Patriari'h of Autioch, who appeared at the Brighton Chtuvb 
of England Congress in 1874 en routt to Malabar, but of no oriticBl 
value. It does not, however, refer to Captain Snanston's three 
invaluable papers — "Mouioir of the Church of Malayala" in the Royal 
AgifUi': Socittijs Journal for ia34-3G. The latest occoont of the 
Christians is the hopeful statament made by the Anglican clergy in 
Traraiikor and Cochin to Lord Wenlook, Governor of Madras, when 
in 1 S92, aocompanied by Bishop Hoilges, he visited Kottayam: — "Many 
abases which shocked the early missionaries have been removed. Var- 
nacular preaching by better educated Kattnuars has become common ; 
and the Syrian Christians, whether those calling tliemselves children 
of the Jacobite Patriarch of Autioch, or those following the Reforming 
Metrans, have one godly foaturo in oommon with the Anglican Chnroh, 
namely, a growing appreciation and reverence for the Word of Qod in 
the vernacular. Furtliermore, it is only due to the Syrian Clinroh to 
say that the co-operation and Oflsiatanco of the Anglican clergy is often 
weloomcd, and it might be further developed but for the immediate 
charge of their own flocks, at present numbering over twenty-Gvn 
thousand [leDplc." 
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characters added to the inBcription in each case bring 
together the public confesBion of Christ by the Churches 
of Malabar and Coromandel, and that of the old capital of 
far Cathay. 

In the ChaldieaD Breviary of the Church of India in 
Malabar the office of St. Thomas thus commemorates its 
legendary origin : "By St. Thomas were the errors of idol- 
atry banished from among the Indians. By St. Thomas 
were the Chineseand the Ethiopians converted to the truth." 
And this anthem further links together the three misHionary 
conquests of the Nestorian Church : " The Hindus and the 
Chinese and the Persians, ajid all the people of the isles of the 
sea, and they who dwell in Syria and Armenia, in Javan and 
Bomama, eaU Thomas to remimbrance and adore Thy Narae, 
Thou, ow Redeemer." But the evidence, at once the 
saddest and the most overpowering, of the extent and the 
infiuence of the first missionary organisation in Asia is 
seen in ite persecution by Shahpoor II. of Persia in 
339, 340, who sought to extirpate it, when Constantino 
identified the Empire with the Christian Church. No- 
where is there Buch a record of suffering to the death for 
Christ, with occasional apostasy, as in the Syrian Ads of 
Persian Martyrs. The persecution lasted for forty years ; 
but the Church was not suppresBed even in its head- 
quarters of Nisibis, which was twice besieged, nor was 
the Armenian Church destroyed. By the sixth century it 
covered the western coast of India and the island of Ceylon, 
by the seventh it was tolerated, and by the eighth — as we 
have seen — it was encouraged by imperial decree in China. 

We have what may be most justly described as the 
first India Mission Report written in 647, or thirteen 
and a half centuries ago, by the man who comes next to 
Fantcenus in the history of the Church of India- — Cosmas, 
Indian navigator and monk. This work is the Universai 
Christian Topography, X/mrrtaviK^ "Ytmoypii^ia irakros Kotr/MtG, 
written at the request of his friend Pamphilus, at first in 
six books, and then gradually increased to twelve, of 
which the last alone is imperfect. Intending only, as 
Gibbon puts it, to confute the impious heresy of those 
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wbo maintain that the earth is a globe and not a flat 
oblong table, as represented in the Scripturea, Cosmas, 
who was no leas wise than the clerical asenilante of geology 
a generation ago, left the most suggestive missiouary and 
geographical treatise up to William Carey's Eiujainj and 
David Iiivingstone'a Travds in our own time. Ue was the 
classical precursor of Livingstone, indeed, as the tmveller 
who was the first to make Geography, Commerce, and 
Industry the handmaids of Christian missions. 

Cosmas was a merchant of Alexandria and friiquoDt 
navigator to the East, iu the reign of the Emporor 
Justinian. From the Mediterranean down the Bwl Sea to 
the Persian Gulf and the Bay of Bengal this Itidlco- 
.- t-^aJ. p leust es. as he was surnamed, pursued his adventurous 
calling. Nor was he content with the aea and the 
commercial settlements which doited its coasts from th« 
Pharos to far Taproban^. Well educated, his observant 
eye and inquisitive mind investigated the history, the 
character, and the customs of the peoples of the East, and 
his ready pen recorded the results in many a work that 
has not survived. When, for instance, he had done his 
business at Adul^, the Red Sea port of Ethiopia, he found 
out and copied inscriptiona, one of which describes the 
conquest of the Asiatic empire of the Seleucidee by 
Ptolemy Euergetes, B.C. 217-222, which led scholars to 
inquire into and establish the history of the campaigns. 
Wearied with much globe-trotting, as it is now called, and 
an ardent student of Scripture, the Alexandrian merchant 
and sailor became a monk, and gave up the rest of his 
days to what so good a critic as Canon Vcnables describes 
as vivid descriptions of the countries he had visiwd, and 
the remarkable facts he had observed or learned. His 
Chridian Topography is illustrated by sketches and diagrams 
from hta own hand. 

He represents the four gulfs as seas which enter the 
land from the ocean, then impossible to navigate on 
account of the multitude of the currents and fogs, as the 
Roman or Mediterranean, the Arabian or Erythrtean, the 
Persian, and the Caspian or Hircanian. " I myself," he 
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writes, " for purposes of trade have sailed on three out of 
those four gulfs : to wit, the Eoman, the Arabian, and the 
Persian ; and I have got accurate information about the 
different places on them from the natives as well as from 
seafaring men." The most precious passage of the whole 
work is the following, which surveys the preaching of the 
gospel throughout the world five centuries after our 
Lord's death. It might be mistaken for part of a modem 
missionary history : — 

" So that I can speak with canGiIence of tbe trutb of vrhat I saj, 
relating; wlist I have myself seen and heard in maoy places that I have 

"Even in the Island afTaprobang, in Farther India, where the Itiilian 
Sea is, there is a Church of Christians with clergy and a congregation 
of believers, though I know not if there be any Christians farther on 
in that direction ; and sueh is altto the case in the land called Mali, 
where the pepper grows. And in the place called Kalliana there ia a 
biahop appointed from Persia as well as in the isle called the Isle of 
Dioscoris in the same Indian Sea. The iuhaliitanta of that island 
speak Greek, having been originally settled there by the Ptolemies 
Vfho ruled after Alexander of Macedon. There are cJcrgy there also 
ordained and sent from Persia to miniiiter among the people of the 
island and a multitude of Christians. Wo lailed past the island, but 
did not land. I met, however, with people from it who were on their 
way to Ethiopia, and they spoke Greek. And so likewise among the 
Bactrians, and Hans, and Persians, and the rest of the Indians, and 
among the Persarmenians.anil Greeks, and Klamites, and throughout the 
wbole land of Persia, there is an infinite number of churches with 
bishops and a vast multitude of Cliristian people, and they have many 
martyrs and recluses leailing a monastic life. So also in Ethiopia and 
in Axum, and in all the country round about ; among the Happy 
Arabians, who nowadays are called Homeribe, and all through Arabia 
and Palestine, FhiEnicia, and all Syria, and Aiitioch, and Mesopo- 
tamia, also among the Nubians and the Garamantrs, in Egypt, Libya, 
and Pentapolis, and so through Africa and Mauritania as far as 
Soothem Gades. In a very great number of places one found churches 
of Christiana with bishop, martyrs, monks, and recluses, wherever, in 
facf, the gospel of Christ hath been proclaimed. So likewise, again, 
in Cilioia, Asia, Cnppadocia, Larici, and Pontua, and in the northern 
regions of the Scythians, Hyrcanians, Heruli, Bulgarians, Greeks and 
Illyrians, Dalmatians, Goths, Spaniards, Romans, Franks, and other 
nations, till you get (o Ocean Gades." 
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"Southern tiadcs" n-aa the equivalent then for the 
World'8 End, on the west coast of Africa. " Ocenn GikIm " 
may well include the British IbIgs which traded with ft. 
Thus this mcrchanlrmiasionary, in hie survey of udvanclng 
Christendom from his central watch-tower in Alexandria, 
links on the Scoto-Irish Church of the saints wirh the 
Nestorian Church of Malabar and Ceylon, at the time when 
Justinian was building at Constantinople the great Basilica 
of Saint Sophia, and CoJumba was training in lona the 
missionary band who were to flash the light once more 
on Saxon England, and, through Boniface, on still heathen 
Qennany, and so to prepare both to light up the torch of 
truth in India. 

Yet, in India, as all over Asia, the Nestorian mission- 
aries failed to create self-propagating Christian Churches, 
when Rome took up the work, and summoned the nations 
of the East also to submit to its sway. At the present 
time the whole number of Syrian Christians' in India, 
chiefly in the feudatory state of Cochin, is 200,467, out of 
the 2,384,173 who returned themselves as Christians in the 
imperial census of 1691. This considerable remnant has 
survived first neglect, then the change from the Nestorian 
patriarchate of Babylon in 1 6G5 to the Jacobite patriarchate 
of Antioch, the intolerance of Romanist Portugal, the 
indifference of the Dutch, the reforming efforts of the 
Church Missionary Society and successive Bishops of 
Calcutta, and the enlightenment diffused among its young 
men hy auch institutions as the Madras Christian College. 
Every eleventh Christian in India still lives on a theo- 
logical past so dead as the middle of the fifth century, still 
holds a metaphysical religion. What Gibbon wrote, in 
his thirty-seventh chapter, of their fathers is still true of 
them : the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies which 
attempted to explain the mystery of the Incarnation, 
hastened the ruin of Christianity in her native land. Be- 

' For tha 200,000 Nnstoriatia in tbi>ir ceDtrsl seat in Koordiston 
and North Persia, to whom the Archbishop of CanterLury etada 
mission, aee Dc»n Jlacleon's boak, The Caiholicoi of the EaU aiid Bii 
Ptopit, 1S92. Sm aliio Gibbon's fortj-aeyenLb chapter. 
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cause their faith was weak, their message mutilated, their 
intellect darkened, and their life selfish, it was not possible 
for the colonies of Syrian and Persian ChristianB dispersed 
on itB southern shores to bring India to Chriat. Unpurged 
from the old leaven, it was not for them to leaven the 
whole lump. 
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THE ROMAN ATTKIfPT 



'' XU of works, Utt any man Owuld &oa«e. "— EPHS8L4N8 iL 9. 



The marvel is that Christianity, which in all the ciroum- 
stances of its environment is Asiatic, did not permeate 
Asia first, did not bring in the elder Aryans of India, and 
then spread over Europe. The process was reversed. 
Taken by Paul from the martyr-teaching of Stephen, and 
the direct revelation of the Lord Himself, and of the Holy 
Spirit, the gospel sought Europe through Macedonia, 
Athens, and Corinth, — through Home above all. It found 
our fathers as salvages in the far West, and has gradually 
given the English-speaking peoples the combined power 
and duty of propagating it in Asia. Christianity trans- 
formefl Europe first, because Europe remained true to the 
New Testament teaching of the Incarnation, and rejected 
the Arian heresy. Christianity in Asia yielded first to 
Buddhism, and then to Mohammedanism, which travestied 
its ritual, borrowed its ethics without the motive power, 
and opposed its root ide<a8, till the Christian became in India 
little more than an addition to the many Brahmanical 
castes. 

Parallel in time with the missionary progress of Chris- 
tianity in p]uropc, the Saracens carried the Koran and the 
sword of Mohammed all over Western Asia and Northern 
Africii, then threatened Europe itself up to Vienna, and 
from Spain into the heart of France. In 637 A. D. they 
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seized JerUBalem; in 737 thair devastating progreaa waa 
arrested by Charles Martel at Tours, the whole breadth of 
two continents having been covered in a century. The 
answer of the Church of Rome was twofold. The six 
Crusades from 1096 to 1246 familiarised Europe with the 
missionary idea,- but achieved no spiritual result, while 
their military failure only strengthened the power of 
Islam. The monastic brotherhoods increased in number 
and took up the missionary cry, "God wills it," some of 
them in a higher sense than the crusading hosts. The 
Italian Francis of Assisi, and the Spaniard Raymund Lull 
of Majorca, became the most devoted preachers to the 
Mohammedans Christendom had seen. The Castilian 
Dominic founded his order of preachers backed by the 
Inquisition, proclaiming the Pope or the aword. 

But such men were exceptional. And the terror of 
Europe was soon turned from the advance of Islam to the 
rise of another power. At the head of his Mongol hordes, 
Ohinghiz Khan (bom in 1162, died 1227) conquered 
China, and then the whole of Western Asia from the 
Indies to the Caspian and European Russia. The Mon- 
golian dynasty which he founded continued his conquests 
right into the heart of Europe, under Batu at Cracow and 
Breslau, Pesth, and Lignitz, defeating the chivalry of 
Christendom led by Prince Henry of Silesia on the 13th 
April 1241. With the Pope and the Emperor Fredecjc 
II. at enmity in those days, it seemed as if the end had 
come to the Church of Christ, when the Tartar host dis- 
appeared almost in one hour, recalled by a courier who 
announced the death of the Great Khan (Okkodai) in the 
depths of Asia. 

The defeat near Lignitz thoroughly roused Christendom, 
so that in 1245 the Council of Lyons was summoned by 
Pope Innocent to devise measures for its protection against 
the Tartar enemy. There was also the under-current of 
feeling that the Mongolian hordes had been already so far 
influenced by the Neatorian missionaries as to be ready to 
accept the profession, at least, of Christianity, and Ohinghiz 
Khan was by not a few identified with the mysterious 
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Preater John. \\'a» this now people, whose Great Khun 

had beat down Moharomednns over so greut a portion of 
Asia, not likely to unite with the West in friendly co-opera- 
tion, and oven to accept the spiritual teaching of ite Churchi 
At any rate the attempt was made. The new Asiatic 
empire had become tolerant, aud it had by its very con- 
quests made journeying at once secure aud easy to the 
new capital of Cambaluc or Peking. Hence misaionaries 
and travellers, ambaasadora and traders, crossed and re- 
crosaed Asia with a facility imposeiblo ever since, »ni] 
least of all, at the close of this nineteenth century. One 
chronicler invites the grateful remembrance of all Christian 
people, because "just at the time when God sent forth 
into the eaatern parta of the world the Tarlare to alay and 
be slain. He also aent forth in the west bis faithful and 
blessed servants, Dominic and Francis, to enlighten, in- 
struct, and build up in the faith." 

Then, in Cathay as in Africa in the present day, the 
missionaries of Rome were more diplomatists than evan- 
gelists. Thus early did failure begin to mark their 
mission as it had vitiated that of their predecessors the 
NeatoriauB, whose churches and followers they frequently 
met with. Their message was imperfect, their methods 
were more of this world than those of Christ Himself, 
their motives were mixed. The first monkish envoy from 
the Pope, sent forth from Lyons in 1245, was an Italian, 
John of Piano Carjjini, and he retiirnei:! from North China 
in 1247 with a haughty reply. His narrative tells of 
Cathayans, on the sea-ahore of China, with the Chriatian 
books, churches, and worship, but unbaptixed, evidently 
of Nastorian origin. He was succeeded in 1256 by 
William do Bubruquia, who professed himself a pure 
missionary, but who carried letters from Louia IX, of 
Franco, and he is the first accurately to describe the 
Chinese hieroglyphic writing. Immediately after him 
Hayton I., king of little Armenia, sent hia brother to the 
Khan to do homage as a vassal, and he was absent for 
four years. In a letter to the king and queen. of Cyprus, 
aent from Samarkand, the prince writea of Tangut, in 
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Cathay, as the land from which the three kings went to 
Bethlehem to worship Jesus Christ, and adds — " I tell you 
that we have found many Christians scattered all over the 
East, and many fine churches, lofty, ancient, and of good 
architecture, which have been spoiled by the Turks." He 
records how the conquests of the Khans had delivered 
from the cruelty of the Mohammedans a certain Christian 
king in the land of India. King Hayton himself went to 
the Great Khan's court, and gives a rough account of 
Buddhism. 

By the end of the thirteenth century it seemed to 
depend on an accident whether the prevailing religion in 
Asia might not be Christianity, nominally, at least, like 
Vladimir's in Russia. The Khatis, described as " deists," 
had gradually come to accept the policy of uniting with 
the Christian Powers of Europe against the Mussulmans, 
as formulated at Lyons. Kublai Khan, the greatest of 
them, was willing to study Latin Christianity, but he was 
denied the opportunity for which he sought. It is Marco 
Polo who records the facts, and no part of his marvellous 
book is so interesting as that record. 

When Nicolas and MafTeo Polo, the father and uncle of 
the great Venetian, first visited his court as teachers, 
Kublai examined them " about the ways of the Latins," 
and sent them back as his envoys to the Pope. In his 
letter, copies of which, dated a century later from the 
Khan of Persia to the King of France, are preserved 
in the French archives, Kublai asked for a, hundred 
Christians, " intelligent men acquainted with the seven 
arts," well qualified to enter into controversy, and able 
clearly to prove by force of argument to idolaters and 
other kinds of folk that the law of Christ was best, and 
that all other religions were false and naught ; and that 
if they would prove this he and all under him would be- 
come Christians and the Church's liegemen." This is a 
remarkable document. ^\Tien we remember the circum- 
stances of the Christian nations of Europe and our own 
Saxon forefathers, we may say that virtually the fate of 
Asia as to prevailing religious belief hung upon it. But 
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what was the result! On their return the two Poloa 
found that Pope Clement IV. bad juat died. Such were 
the factions among the cardinals that no successor was 
elected for three yearB. When Gregory was chosen in 
1271, he selected Nicolaa of Vicenia and WillLam of Tri- 
poli, preaching friars and "unquestionably as learned 
churchmen as were to be found in that day," to accompany 
the Polos, now joined by their young nephew, Marco, to 
the Groat Khan. But, alas for the missionary zeal of the 
friars ! they fled back from Layas jxirt in the Levant. 
The three Venetians in due time reached the Khan, who, 
instead of a hundred learned and zealous Christians, had 
to be content with " oil from the sepulchre " at Jerusalem. 
Thus an opportunity vrae lost for Christianising Asia, 
similar to that which Europe was allowed in the persons 
of Conatantine and Clovis, Vladimir and our own 
.lEthelbcrt, 

nie Book of Ser Marco .Polo, ike J'enetian, am/xrning the 
Kingdoms and Marvels of the East, as newly translated and 
edited with learned notes by the late Colonel Sir Henry 
Yule, LL.D. (2nd edition, 1875), gives a most vivid, de- 
tailed, and accurate picture of the progress and the position 
of Nestorian and Roman Christianity towards the close of 
the thirteenth centuiy under the tolerant away of the 
Groat Khan of Cathay and of the Hindu sovereigns of 
India. As one of Kublai Khan's governors or envoys 
Marco Polo twice visited India. On the first occasion he 
approached it from the Chinese side of Yunan, and spent 
some time in the province of Bangala, which was probably 
the modern Burma then ruled by a Bengal dynasty, and 
included modern Assam and Bengal up to its later Mussul- 
man capital of Murshidabatl. At a later time he not only 
visited but dwelt in several of the cities and countries of 
Southern India, regarding which, their Brahmans and their 
Christians, be gives ua wonderfully correct information. 
Finally, when he, his fath-er, and uncle were reluctantly 
permitted by the Great Khan to leave Cathay in charge of 
a bride for Arghun, Khan of Persia, he touched at Ceylon 
and the extreme south of India again. On his way to 
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Hormuz and at the head of the Persian Gulf he became 
acquainted with the Malabar coast and Western India as 
far as Mekran, to say nothing of Madagascar, Sokotra, the 
east coast Qf Africa up to Abyssinia, and the islands of the 
Indian Ocean. The port from which he started in 1292 
was Zayton, now Chin Chan in Fokien, which has given to 
our language the word Satin. He tells us of eleven coun- 
tries, in most of which he describes Christian churches, 
using such a sentence as this — " The people are idolaters, 
but there are also some Christians and some Jews." The 
eleven, in their proper geographical order and present 
names, are these, following the coast of the Indian penin- 
sula from east to west, from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Persian Gulf : — Telingana, Madras, Tanjor, Tinnevelli, 
Comorin, Quilon, Cannanor, Bombay, Cambay, Somnath, 
and Mekran. Marco Polo tells also the same story of 
the diamonds of Golconda guarded by serpents, and ob- 
tained by throwing down pieces of flesh which are carried 
off by eagles, that has become well known through the 
ATdbian Nights. The earliest mention of this legend is 
by St. EpipbaniuB, Bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, who tells 
it of the jacinth in his account of the twelve jewels in 
the breastplate of the Jewish high priest. 

The rivalry of the Romanist and Nestorian Churches, 
which began in India soon after Marco Polo's visit, and 
the gradual apostasy of not a few communities abandoned 
by the mother Church and without spiritual life, is seen in 
his account of the Island of Sokotra. There, eleven cen- 
turies before, Panttenus had found earnest disciples of the 
apostolic school, and had confirmed them in the faith. 
Now the Venetian traveller writes, " Their archbishop has 
nothing to do with the Pope of Borne, but is subject to the 
great Archbishop who lives at Baudae (Baghdad). He rules 
over the bishop of that island, and many other bishops in 
those regions of the world, just as our Pope does in these." 
Piracy and witchcraft prevailed, and Islam followed. By 
the middle of the seventeenth century a Carmelite who 
visited the people found them still professing to be 
Christians, but following rites in which the cross, circum- 
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ciBion, ami BHcrificcs to the luooo, were horribly jumhltxl 
without knowledge. Now the only triwe of Cbrietian iii- 
Hueiico in the savage Mohammedan island protected by the 
British Empire, ie found in the name of the village Colee- 
seah, which is believed to embody the Greek eWfsia. 
Sokotra ie at once & living example of ths failure of n fa\to 
or imperfect ChriBtianity to rogcnerat* a people, and a 
warning to the evangelical Church to bear and have 
patience, and for the Xamo's sake to labour and not 
to faint, as our Lord declared to Epho6Us, and again to 
Laodicea — "bo zealous and repent," 

The firet half of the foiirteenth century was, alike in 
India and Cathay, a time of Franciscan and Dominican 
missionary enterprise and Latin commercial actinty. The 
Mongol domination kept Islam in check, and promoted 
toleration all over Asia. Marco Polo's spirit and example, 
the wealth he brought, and the stories ho told, stirred up 
many followers. John of Monte Corviiio was, after him, 
ihe first of a band of missionaries eager to win the Budd- 
hist, Mohammedan, and Neatortan alike to allegiance to 
the Pope, who made him Archbishop of Peking and Patri- 
arch of a wide region, with the approval of the Great 
Khan. He was the first to begin Roman Catholic missions 
in India. From the crowd of monkish annalists and adven- 
turous travellers, who have left narratives of their ex- 
perience, two miseionafies stand out, Friar Jonlunus and 
Friar Odoricus, in the century which transferred the 
command of the commerce and the Christianity of the 
people of India from the illustrious republics of Italy to the 
maritime enterprise and fanatical intolerance of Portugal. 

JordanuB, a Dominican born at S^verac, near Toulouse, 
was twice in India. He wrote the Mirabilia Descripta, or 
Ihe JFmuiers of the East, translated by Sir Henry Yule, with 
a commentary, for the Hakluyt Socictv. Wl' Ilivc :il8o 
two of his Lfitin letters. The first v.-:\l ;ul.!i .■-.■,| n, his 
Dominican brethren and to Franciscan missionaries then at 
Tabreez and two other cities in North Persia, since made 
famous by the hardships of Henry Martyn and the toils 
of the American missionaries on the plain east of Lake 
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Ooroomia. He urges the despatch of misaionariee to the 
three cities in Western and Southern India — of Sup^ra or 
Sural, Paroco or Broach, and Columbum or Quilon. 
Thereupon the Dominican Nicolaus Romanus at once left 
Persia for India. The second letter, written three years 
after, describes his own journey from Tabreez and voyage 
to Quilon, reversing the route followed by Henry Martyn 
five centuries later, when he took the Word of God to the 
Persians. After a year at Columbum or Quilon Jordanus 
seems to have returned, and to have been sent out again as 
Bishop of Columbum in 1430. The bull of Pope John 
XXII. commends the new prelate to the goodwill of the 
Christiana, and invites the Naacarine or Nazamni, the name 
of the Syrian Christians to this day, to abjure their schism 
and enter the unity of the (R.) Catholic Church. On 
the way out Jordanus was entrusted with the pallium 
for the Archbishop of Sultania, between Tabreez and 
Tehran, the old Persian capital to which ecclesiastically 
Columbum was subject, and the ruined camp at which, we 
may add, the dying Martyn in vain sought audience of 
the Shah that he might present his Persian New Testa- 
ment. 

Jordanus was a true missionary, as appears from the 
whole tone of his curious book. He describes the Parsees, 
the castelees aborigines, the Hindu worship of idols, and the 
iconoclasm of the Mohammedan invaders from Mahmood 
of Ghazni's time. He is the first to note the instinctive 
apprehension called prophecy and fully realised by 
England in the Mutiny of 1857, thus — "The pagans of 
this India have prophecies of their own that we Latins are 
to subjugate the whole world." After his survey of the 
non-Christian peoples, closing with the words, " 'Tis grief 
to hear and woe to see," Jordanus goes on, " In this India 
there is a scattered people, one here another there, who 
call themselves Christians, but are not so, nor have they 
baptism, nor do they know anything else about the faith ; 
nay, they believe St. Thomas the Great to be Christ ! 
There I baptized and brought into the faith about three 
hundred souls, of whom many were idolaters and Saracens. 
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And let me tell you that among the idolaters a man may 
with safety expound the Word of the Lord, nor is any one 
among the idolaters hindered from being baptized through* 
out all the East." Thb conclusion to which the zealous 
missionary- cornea is this, that while there is no land equal 
to Christendom, "and above all we have the true faith 
though it be ill kept," " as God is my witness, ten times 
better Christians and more charitable withal bo those who 
be converted by the preaching and Minor friara to our faith 
than our own folk hero, as experience hath taught ine." 

JordanuB was full of loyalty to the Master's command, 
of faith in His promise, and love to the souls for whom He 
died, presenting in all this a delightful contrast to the 
Abb6 Dubois of the aame Church and region a century 
ago. The friar's closing words are a summons to ftll 
Christians — " Of the conversion of those nations of India 
I say this, that if there were two or three hundred good 
friars who would faithfully and fervently preach the 
Catholic faith, there is not a year which would not eee 
more than X. thousand persona converted to the Christian 
faith. For whilst I was among those schismatics and unbe- 
lievers, I believe that more than X. thousand or thereabout 
were converted to our faith ; and because we, being few in 
number, could not occupy or even visit many parts of the 
land, many souls (wo is me !) have ]>erLshed, and exceeding 
many do perish for lack of preachers of the word of the 
Lord." Then after describing that contemporary burst of 
proselytising zeal which carried the Koran to Sumatra and 
Java, — Mohammedan ever since, — .Jordanus relates how he 
had been four times cast into prison by the Mohammedans. 
" How many times I have had my hair plucked out and 
been scourged and been stoned God Himself knoweth 
and I, who had to bear all this for my sins, yet have not 
attained to end my life as a martyr for the faith as did 
four of my brethren 1 Nay, five preaching friara and four 
Minors were there in my time cruelly slain for the 
Catholic faith. Wo is me that I was not with them 
there ! " 

This introduces us to the story of the Four Martyrs 
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of Thana, near Bombay, which ie the brightest episode in 
the generally dark history of early Romanist missions in 
India, after allowing for the legendary allegorical language 
in which it has beea preserved to us. We find the details 
in a chronicle of the fourteenth century purporting to have 
been written by Jordanua, and the main facts are vouched 
for not only by his acknowledged work, but by his 
contemporary Odoricua and successor John de Marignola. 

Sent by the Pope, then residing at Avignon, Jordanue 
and his band of missionaries preached their way through 
Persia, departed from Hormuz, landed at Diu off the north 
coast of Bombay, and thence sailed to Thana in 1321. They 
found the Mohammedan fury at its height. In the ab- 
sence of Jordanus on a preaching tour to the north, the 
four missionaries, who were Franciscans, — Thomas, James, 
Demetrius, and Peter, — were accused by one Vuauf before 
the governor, and boldly defended the doctrine of the 
divine Sonship of the Lord Jesus Christ, so obnoxious to 
the unitarians of Islam. They were sentenced to death 
by fire. The youngest, James of Padua, to quote the 
chronicler, "a young wrestler for Christ, incontinently 
went into the fire and abode in it until it was well-nigh 
Bpent, rejoicing and uttering praise, and without any burn- 
ing of his hair even, or of the cloth of his gown." Stripped 
of his garment which, according to the Mussulman tradi- 
tion, was that of Abraham, who when cast into the flames 
at Ghaldiea took no hurt, the young confessor was again 
thrown into the furnace, but without harm. The four 
were then set free, but were the night following despatched 
to the joys of heaven. Hastily returning to Thana, Jor- 
danus, helped by a Genoese merchant there, removed the 
precious remains to old Surat, and buried them in a 
church there. Odoric, the Bohemian, a wandering saint, 
accompanied by an Irishman, Friar James, arrived at 
Surat a year after, and carried off the ashes of the four 
martyrs on his fourteen years voyaging to Peking, and 
through Central Asia to Padiia, where he told his long story, 
as translated by Sir Henry Yule. To the expressed annoy- 
ance of that great scholar and good Christian, Odoric was 
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niftdo a beatus or semi-saint of the Cbitrcb of Rome, 
although he showed little of the self-consecration of John 
of Monte Corvino and Jordanus. A quaint bae-relief at 
his ahrine at Uiiine repreaentB a friar of sixty with a 
Socratic countenance preaching to the people of India, while 
a cherub [Mura a cataract of water on the adoring crovrd. 

We may pass over the not infrequent references lo 
Christianity in India by Ibn Batuta, of Tangier, thd 
remarkable Mohammedan traveller in 1324; by Nicolo 
Conti, the Venetian, who apostatised to save his life in 
1419-1440; by Abd-er-Buzzak, at the same time, who found 
a Christian as vizier of the sultan of Vijayanagar ; by tho 
Russian Nikitin (1468-1474), who recorded that he bad 
already passed the fourth great day in a Mussulman 
country and had not renounced Christianity ; by the 
Genoese merchant Hierononio di Santo Stefnno {1494- 
1499), and by the Bologneac Ludovico Varthema (1503- 
1508), who witnessed the decadence of the Syrian and 
the advent of the Romanist |)ower of Portugal. From 
west and east India is about to be approached by sea. 
Columbus and Da Gama are at hand. 

Hitherto we have traced the failure of missionary 
Christianity because of its giving forth an uncertain or a 
false sound on the central message of Jesus Christ, or 
because of its using political methods and nnspiritual 
weajxins which our Lord Himself denounced. Buddhism 
and Islam prevailed in Asia accordingly. Now we come 
to the first example in history of the union of the gospel 
with science, or the use of scientific discovery and 
ascertained tnith by Christianity. In the historical 
providence of Gofl, geography and the gospel have worked 
together in a holy and fruitful alliance all through the 
three centuries from Prince Henry the Navigator and 
Christopher Columbus to Walter Raleigh, the Pilgrim 
FatherSj William Carey, and Da\'id Livingstone. In ihese 
men we see Scripture and science united sincerely and 
reverently to bring the world to Christ. Of them all are 
the words of Henry Yule, that great Christian officer and 
geographer, true — their genius and lofty enthusiasm, their 
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ardent and justified previsions mark them as " lights of 
the human race." To the landing of Carey, son of the 
English wool-weaver, at Calcutta on the 10th November 
1 793, as to that of Columbus, son of the Genoese wool- 
weaver, on the (West) Indian Island of Ouanahani three 
centuries before, we may apply the words in which the 
" Christ-carrier " closed the letter reporting his first voyage 
— " Our Redeemer hath granted this victory ... an 
event of such high importance in which all Christendom 
ought to rejoice, and which it ought to celebrate with 
great festivals and the offering of solemn thanks to the 
Holy Trinity, with 'many solemn prayers both for the 
great exaltation which may accrue .... in turning many 
nations to our holy faith, and also for the temporal 
benefits which will bring great refreshment and gain 
.... to all Christians," 

To that noble Prince of Portugal, Henry the Naviga- 
tor (great-grandson of Edward HI. of England), who 
chose as his motto, "Talent de Bien Faire," or "the 
desire to do good," we owe the discovery of the Cape 
route to India. When Cape Bojador was passed — the 
first step in the history of African and Indian discovery 
by the east — Prince Henry besought the Virgin that she 
" would guide and set forth the doings in this discovery 
to the praise and glory of God, and to the increase of His 
holy faith," Columbus, as the servant of Spain after His 
own Genoa had refused his offer — Henry VH. of England 
having sent his favourable answer too late — determined, 
with a fanatical resolution, to reach India by the west, 
beginning with his countryman Marco Polo's islands of 
Chipangu (Japan) and Antilla. These were represented 
in the chart of his learned correspondent, Toscanelli of 
Florence, as midway between the coasts of Europe and 
Africa on the east and the coasts of Asia on the west. 
Marco Polo had written of these people as idolaters, and 
" concerning the fashion of the idols," the deeds ascribed 
to which are " such a parcel of devilries as it is best not 
to tell." Columbus burned to convert them to Christ, 
and he took with him a letter as ambassador from Spain 
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to tbe Gmnd Khan of Cnthay with this objocl.* The 
ilhiatrioua admiral saOed under the green crosa, a banner 
of his own device ; he took possession of new lands with 
" immense tbanksgivings to Almighty God," with eolemn 
services and an immodiate effort to instruct the natives ; 
he carried home to Ferdinand and Isabella nine of the 
native Indians for baptism. 

Christopher Columbus, in truth, was the first and 
greatest Christian missionary in action, as his cotilcimpo- 
rary, EriismuB, wils in writing and in translating the New 
Testament. But he was as sternly and narrowly a 
member of the Church of Rome aa the missionary bishop 
Los Casas, whose father sailed with him, and who ecclesi- 
astically followed him. By their discoveries through 
Portugal and Spain, Prince Henry and Columbus iHSgan 
the counter-reformation which the Society of Jesus wua 
soon after chartered by the Pope Paul III. to carry on, 
along with the older monastic orders. For the three 
centuries, from Columbus to Carey, foreign missions were 
identified with tbe intolerant and sacramentarian form of 
Christianity, if we except the small Morarian society of 
Germany in the later years of that period. According U> 
the teaching and practical action of the great discoverers, 
not to be in the Church was to be without the only 
true and saving faith, was to be certain of hell, Even 
Columbus, who was so pious that " for fiisting and saying 
all the divine ofGce he might be thought professed in some 
religious order," who wrote Latin prayers, and used as his 
cipher a seven-lettered device baaed on hisname Christopher, 
reported it as the drawback of his distant voyages, that he 
was 80 far away from the holy sacraments of the Holy 
Church as to be out of salvation if he were to die. " Weep 
for me, ye that are charitable to me or just," he wrote. 

This ritualistic conviction became the source of, as it 

' Let due record be given to the name o( the monk, Antonio de 
Msrcheaa, who, in the seclusion o( La Rabida, lirst fired Columbui 
with the missionftry idea at the time w!ien the MoliaLomedans and 
the Jews were being expelled fiom Spain. See the Life of Columbn* 
(the beat) by ClemenU Markham, C.B. (1892). 
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was the apology for, eyery form of intolerance and even 
crime at the hands of otherwise good men. Like Saul, 
the early explorers verily thought they did God service 
when they persecuted the dark races. He who had called 
the first island he discovered Sao Salvador, and had 
reported that its people " would easily be converted to 
Christianity," became unconsciously, but not the less really, 
the originator of the alave-trade. "To the first island 
that I found I gave the name San Salvador, in remem- 
brance of His High Majesty, who hath marvellously 
brought all these things to pass." Of the natives he 
wrote : " I gave away a thousand good and pretty articles 
which I had brought with me, in order to win their 
affection, and that they might be led to become Christians. 
They believe that all power, and indeed all good things, 
are in heaven ; and they are firmly convinced that I, with 
my vessels and crews, came from heaven." Hie second 
expedition took out f^ither Bull and other Benedictines 
to La Navidad, the colony he had founded in Hispaniola 
or Hayti, that they might "bring the dwellers in the 
Indies to a knowledge of the holy Catholic faith lovingly." 
Alas ! he found the colony broken up and its stragglers 
attacked by the Carib " cannibals." He founded another 
in a different part of the island, calling it Isabella, and 
sent home to the sovereigns of Spain a report, dated 
January 1494, of which we have the copy with the 
marginal orders of Ferdinand and Isabella. He declares 
that be has sent home some Indians from the Cannibal 
Islands as slaves to be taught Castillian, and so to become 
interpreters able to carry on the work of conversion. He 
proposes that, "for the advantage of their souls," such 
slaves be sent in payment of the cargoes required for the 
maintenance of the colony. "Los Reyes" reply that 
both the cannibals and the peaceful Indians of the colony 
should be brought to the holy Catholic faith " there " or on 
the spot, and disapprove of the despatch of slaves. We 
must not judge Columbus entirely by the standard of our 
own day. But that unfortunate despatch of 1494 was, 
historically, the beginning of what, under the colour of 
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missionary motivea, hae ever since been the greatest crime 
against humanity. Soon Africans took the pUce of the 
weak Indians. To this day, unhappily, alave-buying 
and slave-owning is one of the missionary moriods of the 
Latin Church in Africa, as it used to be in Antonca and in 
the dark ages of Europe. 

On the 20th May 1506, at the age of tlireeecore and 
ten, Columbus entered into rest, after act« of penitenue 
and faith, saying, in the Latin of the Vulgate, "Into thy 
hands, Lord, I commend my spirit." From Valladolid, 
and Seville, and from San Domingo, his dust and that of ■ 
his son, Don Diego, were successively conveyed Ui Cuba, 
where, in the cathedral of the Havana, they were last 
interred in solemn state in the year 1795. The wrongs 
suffered by the great admiral, culminating after his death 
in the giving of the name of a Florentine contractor, 
Vespucci Amerigo, to the New \Vo[|<!, may l>u hiM lo 
atone for the one bl<ii un tho |iii)'ify. llic iioliility, and the 
everlasting memory of Christopher Columbus. He opened 
the widest of all doors to the gospel of Jesus Christ, so 
that we may well commemorate the great admiral on the 
missionary as on the geographical side of his unique 
achievement. This Italian, having vainly offered himself 
to England as well as Genoa, went forth from Spain to 
discover India by the west, and to Christianise Japan and 
China. By no accident, but in the almost fanatical faith 
which is fed by knowledge,^ he revealed the New World, 
' In the remarkable descrij>tiaii he gave of hicnaelf to Ferdinand 
and Isabella in the year 1S01, Columbus wrote: "At a very early ago 
I became a sailor, and a sailor I have beeu ever since. ... I have 
held traffic and converse with the wise and prudent, cUurchmen and 
taymen. Latins and Greeks, Jews and floors, and many others o( other 
persuasions. I found the Lord to be gracious to niy desire, and re- 
ceived from Him the spirit of understanding. . . . During this time 
have I seen, and made it my study to see, all writings, cosmography, 
histories, chronicles, phiIosa]>hics, and other arts, so that tlie liand of 
the Lord plainly opened my understanding to see that it nui possible 
to sail from hence to the Indies, and set on hre my will for the 
execution thereof." To the last Cotumbus believed tliat it was the 
Indies be bad found. 
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Dot only of still Botuanist Mexico and South America, 
but of what IE now prevailingly Protestant Canada and 
the United States. The event of the 12th October 1492 
meant the birth of the greatest evangelical and evangelising 
people of 1893 and the coming century, 

Luther was a young monk of twenty-three when 
Columbus died. From his awakening, down to the work 
of Carey in Serampore, during three centuries the Reformed 
Churches were asleep as to missions, spending their strength 
in internal dissension. Like the German Lutherans, who 
, had created the Unitas Fratrum, he went out of the Church 
to form his missionary organisation. Calmly surveying 
the fruits of the discoveries of Columbus and his successors 
when, as a shoemaker, he sat on bis stall and made his map 
of the world and taught the village children, Carey resolved 
to translate the Word of God into the languages of the dark 
races, as John Eliot had begun to do for the Red Indians, 
whose ancestors Columbus had unwittingly enslaved. Well 
might Wilberforce, in the House of Commons, pronounce 
this a sublime conception. As Columbus had brooded over 
the idea of new lands in the west to be won for the Church 
of his day, and proved the idea a fact, so Carey's heart 
burned within him, even from boyhood, when he read the 
story of Captain Cook's completion of the exploring work 
of Columbus in that Pacific Ocean, where not only Japan 
but a thousand islands were waiting for the good news of 
God. Like the Genoese sailor, the English shoemaker 
organised his expedition for the conversion of India, and 
led it himself all through the years till he saw its early 
fruition. Columbus sought the East Indies and Cathay, 
and he found the West Indies and America that the great 
western people might become in our time one of the true 
evangelisers of India.' The Nestorians first, and then the 

> The latest writer <m the discovery of America, in the Quarterly 
Scvifw for July 1893, remarks : " In that aatooUhing Buries of OFents 
which have brokan the awonl of lalim, subdued Asia under Chriatian 
inSaencea, and made Europeans the conquering and civilising race 
among men, Columhus haa proved himself a mighty leader. Enthu- 
■iaani like his works miracles of which science reaps the fruits." 
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Latin preaching friars, had failed to commend Christ to 
the Hindu, the Buddhist, and the Mobamme<Ian of ^ouUitini 
Asia. A third attempt waa to be made by Portugal 
through the Jesuit order, by Francis Xavier, Aloixo 

Meiiczes, and Robert do Xobitibiis. 

On the 20th May H98 Vftsco da Gama, having id h 
voyage of eleven months doubled the Cape of Gkio<i Hope 
and coasted along Etist Africa, landed at Calicut. It vas 
a momentoua event, second only to the action of Columbus 
six years before. The Pope, the worst of the whole line, 
Alexander Borgiti, bad distributed the undiscovered world ^ 
outside of Christendom between Spain and Portugal by 
his famous Bull, thus asserting the most extensive practical 
missionary policy in all history up to that time. The 
King of Portugal was conBtituted by the supreme Christian 
authority of his day " Lord of the Navigation, Conquest, 
and Trade of Ethiopiii, Arabia, Persia, and India," What 
ill two vuyagtis V'huuu ilu Gama began, A]biUjueii|ue and 
Almeida, the first viceroy, gradually formed into an 
Eastern empire, which had one justification to set 
against its iniquities. It beat back the pressure of 
Solyman the Magnificent from Constantinople, and of the 
Sultan of Egypt from Alexandria, to keep sealed up the 
trade of India which, for the eighteen hundred years since 
Alexander the Great, had enriched both powers, and 
Venice and Genoa as their partners and middlemen. 
Portugal, all unwittingly, prevented the destruction of 
Christendom by "a colossal military empire on the 
Bosporus commanding the avenues of Asiatic trade," ^ 
which might have postponed for centuries alike the 
Reformation of the Church and the spread of the English- 
speaking race propagating the Reformed faith. Portugal, 
happily, could not keep the trade which it was the first 
to divert to the natural channel of the ocean, because it 
did not prove worthy to be entrusted with the faith, which 
it used for selfish ends and degraded by unspiritual com- 
promises. Absorbed for a time in Spain, its decadence 
1 Sir Alfred Lyall on The IlUe of the BritUh Dominim, in India. 
Loudon (Murray), 1893. 
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went on, step by step, as first the Dutch Eepublic and 
then the England of Queen Elizabeth opened wide the 
doors of the East and the West, which Philip II. vainly 
tried to shut again with an intolerance like that of the 
Turk before him, 

Portugal had planted its trading forte on the shores of 
Western and Southern India for forty years before it 
became a proaelytiaing power. Its first centre, at Calicut, 
was not for to tjie north of Cochin, in the ancient town of 
which, now known as Cranganor, first the Jewa and then 
the Christians, both apostolic and Nestorian, had formed 
settlements. One of the many adventurers who followed 
Da Gama — Pedro Alvares Cabral — having seized the place 
became acquainted with the Syrian Christians. Two 
of them about to visit their Patriarch at Mosul, named 
Matthias and Joseph, were taken by Cabral to Lisbon, 
en Twite to Persia, and these were the first Christians of 
India seen in Europe. The elder died there, and the 
younger, when at Venice on his further journey, wrote an 
account of his co-religioniste and of his travels in a Latin 
work entitled Voyages of Joseph ihe Irtdiaji,^ and returned to 
India by Lisbon. Though no more a missionary Church 
in the aggressive sense than their fathers, the Malabar 
Christians in the first half of the sixteenth century were a 
prosperous and even powerful community. For military 
and political services to the rajas of Cochin they enjoyed 
all the privileges of a protected caate. They even aspired 
to sovereign nationality on their own account at an early 
period, having a tradition that Beliarte was the first of a 
line of Christian kings who governed from Udiampoor, a 
few miles south-east of Emakolam, the Cochin capital, 
where, alas J the Portuguese archbishop, Menezes, was to 
destroy their spiritual independence by the decrees of his 
Latin Synod of Diamper in 1599. 

We are thus introduced to the two men, the Spanish 

Francis Xavier and the Portuguese Aleixo de Menezes, 

who, in the sixteenth century, spread in South India Latin 

> HMoire Du Chrisiianiaat da Inda. Par M. V. La Croie. k Is 

Htye, 17SS, 2 vols. 
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Christianity in it« most debased fonn, — iho Jesuit mis- 
sionary, with a pure z&al which has pliiucd hiin in the 
Itomish Calendar beside the apoetle St. Thomas, and the 
archbishop, with a fanatical intolerance which devised the 
tortures of the Inquisition and ended in the extinction of 
the Eastern empire of his country. 



FRANCIS XAVIER AND HIS SUCCESSORS — 
THB DUTCH ATTEMPT 

"If ye he dead vrith Chrut /rem the rvdiminU 0/ tke loortd, why, at 
though living in tke viorld, are ye iiibjtd to ordinances, a/ter Ck« eaa- 
mandments and doUrirta of men I "— COL. iL 20, 22. 



Pbriodically the city of Old Gfoa is filled by crowds of 
Koman CatholicB, who preeent the sad spectacle in the 
midst of an idolatrous people of the worship of a mummy. 
A body, said to be that of the good and great Francis 
Xavier, is exhibited in the cathedral to deluded votaries, 
who for days defile before the repulsive object in solemn 
adoration. Pompous ceremonies and gay festivities add 
to the spectacle, and there are not a few who declare that 
the mummy has healed them of their diseases. Could 
Xavier himself address the deluded people, he would 
reprove them as he did those who eulogised him during 
his life. " What ! " he replied to friends who asked him 
if it was true that he had raised a dead child to life, " I 
raise the dead ! Can you really believe such a thing of a 
wretch like me?" Yet half a century after his death 
a solemn conclave of all the dignitaries of Bomish 
Christendom, presided over by Pope Urban VIII., cited 
miracles such as this as a ground for canonising one who 
was a saint in a far truer sense than many in the Calendar. 
As time passed on the legends by which his Church 
obscured the real glories of Xavier were disbelieved, but 
even Protestant writers like Sir James Stephen showed, in 
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dealing witti faia character, & einguliir carelessnesB as to 
historic truth. This writer in his Sssai/s itt Ecclesiastical 
Biography, which eurpaaa Macaitlay's in interest and eqiial 
them in ability, uaes all his eloquence to justify the 
marvel loua stories of Xavier's success in converting 
Asiatics, and of the facility with which he acquired in a 
few years languages bo diBicult and different as those of 
the western and eastenj coasts of India, of Malacca, of the 
Spice Islands, of Japan, and of China, so that he was not 
only able to preach in them all, but to hold abstruse 
disquisitions on points of philosophy with the bonzes of 
Japan. It was high time that some writer, who really 
venerated the character of Francis Xavier, and had charity 
enough to remoraber who it was that reproved His 
disciples for repudiating the acts of those " who followed 
not with them," should apply to the records of the saint'a 
!ife the Kini].lust canons of historical cniimsni. Thi« w.is 
done in 1862 by the late Henry Venn,' who, chiefly in the 
language of Xavier's own tetters, manages to tell us the 
whole truth as it had never been told before, while our 
regard for the saint aa a man and a missionary becomes 
at once more intelligent and intense. The Jesuits have 
preserved many of the letters of the greatest ornament 
of their order. In 1795 Father Menchacha carefully 
edited them in chronological ordei;, in a Latin transla- 
tion, and the Bologna edition, containing 146 letters, 
is in all respects the standard. Mr. Venn uses this 
' The ifiMiotiary Life and Labours of Fra-nda Xavier, taken from 
Kis owa Ccrrrespaiidenee, with a Sketch of the Oeneral Eea^ilU of Umaan 
CalAolie ilissums among Ihe ileaihtn. By Henry VeDO, B.D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, Honorary Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society. London (Longman), 18S2. With this n-ork should be 
compared one published in 1872 (Burns and Oatea], The Life aitd 
Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By Henry James Coleridge, of the 
Society of Jesus. 2 vols. 3rd ed., 1876. See also The Life of St. 
Francis Xavier, Apostie of the Indies and Japan, from tlie Italian 
of D. Bartoli and J. P. Haflci ; e9pecln.lly the chamcteristic preface 
by the Very llev. F. W. Faber of the Oratory, London, 1858. James 
Dryden, tlie poet's brother, translated the Life of Fraiuts Xavier by 
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and tbe French translation published at Brussela in 
1838. As these letters were written at different times 
from India, not only to friends such as Loyola and the 
Portuguese authorities at home, but to hia brethren in 
India, they show us the whole man in his greatest and 
weakest poinU, while they describe his work and his aims 
in a manner which throws no little light on the character 
of Roman Catholic missions in the East. 

Xavier narrowly escaped being a Protestant, and 
throughout the whole of his letters a conflict ia visible 
between that higher piety which finds its satisfaction only 
in intelligent communion with God, and that which seeks 
it in mere ritualism. Born in 1606, in the kingdom of 
Navarre, his youth was surrounded by Protestant influ- 
ences. The Court of Navarre, over which the sister of 
Francis I. presided, was filled with Reformers from Ger- 
many and Switzerland, who used not the weapons of 
theological lore, but the lighter artillery of satire and song. 
Pope Leo X. had, by the Concordat of 1517, struck a 
temporary blow at the liberties of the Gallican Church ; 
but in the year 1533, so far had a spirit of toleration 
spread that Calvin and Cop, the Rector of the University 
of Paris, were so bold as to proclaim the new doctrines in ■ 
the face of the whole Sorbonne. Xavier as a youth had 
entered into the gay and literary pursuits of the Protestant 
Court of Navarre, and distinguished himself at Paris by 
his ever-ready witticisms and martial spirit. It is singular 
that, at the very time he was expounding Aristotle to the 
students who flocked to his lectures, Calvin was writing 
his Institutes in the same city. Had that stem but 
large-minded man, at that time hardly out of boyhood, 
obtained an influence over young Xavier, early impressions 
might have been deepened, and there would have been 
one saint less in the Romish Calendar though not in the 
Church of Christ. But Ignatius Loyola obtained that 
influence, and in the first letter which has come down to 
us, dated from Paris, 24th March 1535, Xavier, writing to 
his brother in Spain, defends himself and Loyola from 
certain calumnies, and expresses his affectionate gratitude 
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to his friend for assisting him with money when in dis- 
trcM, and for having rescued him from the influence of 
Protestant teachers. The expression is remarkable : " The 
benefit Ignatius Loyola has conferred of highest vaiue is 
that of fortifying my youthful imprudence against the 
deplorable dangers arieing from my familiarity vilh men 
breathing out heresy ; such as are many of my contem- 
poraries in Paris in these times, who would insidiously 
undermine faith and morality beneath the specious mask 
of liberality and superior intelligeiiee." Calviu was not 
the least of these " men breathing out heresy." 

But Loyola had done his work in securing Xavier as a 
coadjutor. A few months before, tn 1534, a date to 1ie 
remembered in the history of Eastern missione, he had, 
with six of his friends, including Xavier, formed an asso- 
ciation for converting unbelievers. This was the precursor 
of that notorious Comp^Ltiy of .Testis which hua been su]i- 
pressed and revived, and under the mask of religion has 
done untold injury to the spiritual and civil liberties of 
mankind. The first project of a mission to the Holy 
Land was given up on account of the war there. Xavier, 
as a mendicant friar, was attempting to revive the tone 
of religion at Bologna and other universities, when John 
III. of Portugal summoned him, Loyola, and their friend 
Lefevre, to head a Jesuit mission to the East Indies. The 
scheme did not commend itself to Loyola, who proposed 
to send the two most obscure of his order. But at last 
Xavier was permitted to set out, especially commissioned 
by the King, and accompanying the new Viceroy, to Goa. 
Ah a Papal nuncio he also bore letters to " David, King 
of Ethiopia," aiid to all the kings of the East from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Ganges, He was accompanied 
by another Jesuit Father, Paul Camerte, and by a lay 
assistant, while a college was established at Coimbra for 
the support of two hundred Jesuit associates, who were 
to be trained for India missions. The Franciscans had 
for some time been labouring in the East, but John III. 
was not satisfied with their zeal. 

At the age of thirty-six Xavier landed at Goa, in May 
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1(S42, and his labours till his death on a barren island on 
the coast of China wore spread over ten years and a half, 
Goa he found more splendid and hardly more godless than 
Calcutta was last century. Small fleets at sea and small 
bodies of troops on land were engaged in incessant attacks 
ou native governments, such as never rose to the dignity 
of political movemente like those of the French and Eng- 
lish at a later period. Hindoos were kept there by the 
Portuguese, as Airicana are now in Mozambique, as slaves. 
A half-caste race sprang into existence not only from the 
vices of the godless settlers, but as a matter of policy, for 
Albuquerque had seized native women, and forcibly bap- 
tized them, that they might be married to his soldiers. 
In this mixed class the Portuguese sought to recruit their 
army and navy, seeing not that it is only in proportion 
as the conquering race maintains its moral and physical 
supremacy that its power to hold, to rule, and civilise the 
people will remain stable. There was a great work to be 
done in Goa, but if it had been this Xavier bad wanted 
he might as well have remained in Europe. For a time 
he confined himself to the hospitals and asylums, but in a 
few months his career seems to have shaped itself. 

Like the greatest of our Protestant missionaries, he 
resolved to establish in Goa a college for the training 
of native preachers, whom he would leave under the care 
of others, while he himself went forth to evangelise among 
the people. The Viceroy, who bad been his fellow-voyager, 
persuaded him to visit a settlement of pearl-fiehers near 
the modem Tuticorin. Already some of this poor com- 
munity had professed to be Christians, while the Viceroy 
thought that by baptizing them all he would secure their 
loyalty to Goa, and consequently a monopoly of the lucra- 
tive fishery. Xavier had begun badly, as Commissioner of 
John III., as Papal Nuncio, as the friend and agent of the 
Viceroy, in advancing his political schemes. But, disap- 
proving of missionaries taking part in political movements 
or depending on secular aid, we would not judge Xavier 
harshly. He lived at a time very difi'erent from the pre- 
sent, when the spirit of true toleration and the right of 
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private jadgment were hardly known even to the Reformen 
who battled bo fiercely for the priaciplea of both. Xavior, 
iDOreover, did little more thftn Bishop Mackenzie'e Zam- 
beii miuion JD their attAcke on slave-hunting tribes long 
after. He held that the misBionary is the pioneer of 
civiliaation as well a« of that Christianity on whieh it is 
based, and he reproved the godleea among his countrymen 
in the East as its greatest obstacles. The following pa»aage 
shows with what a pure spirit he entered on hia uork, and 
the zeal which bums in these words he showed to the last, 
even when sad experience taught him sometimes to doabt 
if an ailult Hindoo could possibly be saved : — 

" The tiiinerica of • lon^ loyage ; Uio desliog with tlie uus of uther 
pDUl'le. while jon an oppressed bj jour owu ; ■ )>enaiuieat abnde 
Among the heathen, uul tliia tu a luid iihkh is gcorclied by the rays 
of llip mil,— all tlieap things are indecl tmh. But if thcyljo eudured 

miny heavcnlj pleaBures. i am perauaaixi tost those who Eruly loT« 
tbe cross of Christ esteem a life thus pasge<l in afflictioD to be ■ happy 
one, and regard &□ avoidance of the cross, or an exemption from it, *i 
a hind of death. For what death is more bitter than to live without 
Christ, whcD once we have tasted His preciousness ; or to desert Him, 
that we may follow our own desires ! Believe me, do cross is to be 
compared with this cross. On the othet hand, how happy it is to live 
iu dying daily, sud in mortifying our own will, and in seeking, not 
our own, but the things that are Jesus Christ's 1 " 

" I trust that, through the merits and prayers of our holy mother 
the ChiU'ch, in which ia my chief confidence, and through the prayers 
of its living members, to which you belong, our Lord Jesus Christ will 
sow the gospel seed in this heathen land by my instnimentBllty, though 
a worthless servant. Esjieeially, if He shall be pleased to use such a 
|)oor creature as I am for so great a work, it may shame the men who 
were bom for great achievements ; and it may stir up the courage of 
the timid, wbon, forsooth, they see me, who am but dust and ashes, 
and the most abject of men, a visible witness of the great want of 
labourers. 1 will, iudcod, cheerfully devote myself to be the constant 
servant of any who will come over here and devote themselve* to work 
in the vineyajd of our common Lord." 

Xavier learned the lesson taught by event* since his 
day, that " colonisation ia the habitual, perhaps the indis- 
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pensable, forerunner of the gospel among barbajians or 
lialf-civilised tribes." Sir James Stephen, who waa well 
able from his position and daily duties to judge, years ago 
declared that we shall Christianise India only in propor- 
tion as we Anglicise her. He may be imaginative in 
thinking that if England had been, in Xavier'a days, the 
sovereign of the East, that renovating process would even 
now have been complete, for it is only within this century 
that England has become really equal to the trust confided 
to her. Moreover the errors of twice a millennium do not 
die so quickly. But it is to Xavier's credit that he at 
least dimly apprehended this truth in a sense different 
from that of the conquering monarchs of Spain and Portu- 
gal, who would have spread the cross by the swords of 
men far worse in their lives than the idolaters they wanted 
to convert. 

For three years beginning with May 1542, Xavier 
toiled as a missionary in South India. For two and a 
half he was occupied in a visit to the Chinese Archipelago, 
The subsequent four years he spent in superintending the 
Jesuit missions in India, and in a visit to Japan, where he 
resided two years, and then returned to Goa. The last 
year of his life he devoted to a disastrous attempt to enter 
China as he had done Japan. 

Xavier's whole principles and modes of action as a 
missionary were based on the Romish and idolatrous 
sacramentarian theory. To put it theologically, he sought 
to secure in his so-called converts not an opus operans, 
a subjective change of nature working out into the life, 
but an opus operaivm, an external work which required 
the consent of neither heart nor understanding, but only 
the recitation of a few prayers or the creed, and baptism. 
He never met the natural difficulty which is the stumbling- 
block of every Asiatic — that outward ceremonies cannot 
purge from sin. So far as a vague dread of Christianity 
was a cause of the Mutiny of 1857, the fear was based on 
ignorance of the fact that no loss of caste, no ceremonial 
defilement, no study of a mere book, can make a man a 
Christian, Koman Catholicism shares this error with all 
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non-Christian religions, and hence, while we allow that ita 
converts are better than they were as heathens, we c&nnot 
expect that, in the futtu'e any more than in the past, its 
miasiona will be successful. Xavicr personally was much | 

more free from this delusion as to the value of ritualism 
than many of his order and Church. That order had ] 

taken its rise from the severe spiritiml struggles of accom- , 

pliahed men of the world like Xavier and Loyola, Not 
only BO, but Xavier was familiar with that doctrine of 
"grace" which the Eeformers preached in Navarre, In 
Paris, in Germany, and in Geneva, in his days. But the 
very difficulties presented by Hinduisni and Buddhism to ' 

a change of heart in their votaries— obliterating the con- . 

science as these systems do — -led Xavier, in his desire for 
results, to be content with the outward show of belief, with 
baptism, and the unintelligent repetition of words dtinot- | 

ing spiritual ideas far iieyond the com]irebension of the 
poor fishermen and peasants among whom chiefly he 
laboured. 

Such being his principles, his modes of action corre- 
sptonded. He did not make the mistake of his successors, 
in living as a Hindu and lowering the dignity of his soul 
to the degraded level of the idolater like Robert de Nobili- 
bus and Abbe Bubois, But even when he despairs most 
of success, even when his moral sense and spiritual in- 
stincts are moat shocked at the vices of his converts and 
of the unbaptized, he never loses his affection for them. 
Like his Master who wept over the city He had so often 
denounced, Xavier yearned for the people who were as 
sheep without a shepherd, and did not spare himself for 
their sake. But his letters clearly show that he never 
mastered one Oriental language, and that frequently he was 
without an interpreter. In some cases he bought his 
converts with money. Speaking of the villages of pearl- 
fishers at Tuticorin after he had been liw years among 
them, he says he visits from village to village :— 

"All being thus surveyed, my laljour comca over again in the same 
order. In cocli village I leave one copy of the Christian Inslrudiaii. 
I appoLDt all to assetuble on festival days, and to ehant the ruilimeiits 
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of the Chriatian faith ; and in each Oi the villages I appoint a fit 
person to preside. For their wages the Viceroy, at mj request, has 
astigiied 1000 gold fanams. Mattitudes in tbese parts are only not 
Christians because none are found to make them Christians. Here 
I am, almost alone from the time that Anthonj remained sick at 
Manapar, and I find it a most inconvenient position to be in the 
midst of a people of an unknown tongue, without the saaistanoe of an 
interpreter. Roderick, indeed, who is now here, acts as an interpreter 
in the place of Anthon; ; but yon know well bow much they know of 
Fortngueae. Conceive, therefore, what kind of life I live in this place, 
what kind of sermons I am able to address to the assemblies, when 
they who should repeat my address to the people do not understand 
me, nor I them. I ought to be an adept in dumb show. Yet I am not 
without work, for I want no interpreter to baptize infants just bom, 
or those which tlic ir parents bring ; nor to relieve the famished and 
the naked who come in my way. So I devote myself to these two 
kinds of good works, and do not regard mj time as lost." 

It is doubtful if the people underatood the translations 
of the creed into their own language. After recounting a 
large number of baptisms, Xavier, in one of bis letters, eays 
they had miatranBlated the very first word of the Creed, 
and that, instead of the word " I believe," (credo), they had 
been using the expression, " I wDl," (yolo) '. Xavier'a 
phrase always is " Fed Christianos." At the same time 
he insiBted, by a strict discipline, on at least outward 
conformity to the Decalogue, and when the only Brahman 
whom he had found to exhibit an intelligent and candid 
mind wanted to be secretly baptized, be refused to do 
it. Still the argument Xavier uses most frequently to 
stir up his brethren in Europe to send more mission' 
aries, and to quicken the missionaries already in the field, 
is that they will thus be delivered from the pains of pur- 
gatory. To Mansilla, his colleague on the fishery coast, he 
writes — " God give you patience, which is the first 
requisite in dealing with this nation. Imagine to yourself 
that you are in purgatory, and that you are washing away 
the guilt of your evil deeds. Acknowledge the singular 
mercy of God in granting you the opportunity for expiat- 
ing the sins of your youth while you live and breathe, 
which may now be accomplished by the merits of grace. 
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&nd at a. far lees cost of suffering than in the world to 
come." Xavier'B wondrous zeal was not incompatible with 
great fickleneea as to the object to which it was directed, 
and with great impatience as to results. Hence his incee- 
aant journeya from place to place and country to country. 
Two years were sufficient to convince him that to 
ChristianisQ the poor pearl-divers was hopeless, even with 
the help of " gold fanama," and he resolved to direct his 
attention to the " kings " of India and the Euat. Hence 
his visit to the Spice Islands, in which he seems to have 
secured the nominal adhesion for a time of only two 
rajas, ivho expected political benefits from Goa. It is on 
his return to India for fifteen months, to organise all the 
Jesuit missions in the East, that the high elements of his 
nature appear. To this period of his life are due the rapid 
extension of Jesuit missions from the Cape of Good Hope 
to China and Japan, and the proportionate decline of the 
Franciscan and Augustinian misHions. AVhat Loyola was 
to the whole Jesuit order, Xavier was to all the Jesuit 
associates in the East. His instructions to these associates, 
his personal intercourse with them, and his directions as to 
their work, reveal in him the intelligent scholar, the zeal- 
ous missionary, the wise ruler, and the courteous gentle- 
man. By this time, disappointed both in poor and rich, he 
comes to the conclusion, which, in the different form of the 
superior importance of Bible schools to spasmodic preaching, 
Protestant missions are arriving at — "Believe me, trust 
my experience, all our ministry to this nation reduces 
itself to two capital points — the baptism of children, and 
their instruction as soon as they are capable of it." His 
remarks as to the treatment of native Christians are 
worthy of study now. He closes them by saying — 

' ' In the presence of a Fortnguese, take gi>od care not to reprove or 
condemn the native ChriBtiana. On the contrary, defend them, praue 
them, apologise for tbem on every occnaion. Point out to their 
iletrnctora how sliort a time it ia since they embraced the faith ; that 
they are still in infancy ; that if one considers how many helps to a 
Christian life are wanting to them, how many obstacles are opposed to 
their Christian advancement, bj the penury of the priests, by tlie 
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inmutions of the bBrbarUnt, by their terror oC the Badogea — far from 
being sarprised at the defecta of m rude a nation, one oan only wonder 
tlutt they are not worse." 

How well it would be if all modern preachers kept the 
following in mind : — 

"Men will only liflt«n attentively to that which reepoDdt to their 
internal coDsciousneas. Sablime specalations, perplexed questions, 
■nd Bcholaatic controversieB, oTenhoot the capacity and the interest of 
men who grovel upon the earth : they make a rain soand, and paaa 
away without effect. Yoa must show men to themselves, if yon wish 
to hold them enchained by your words. But before you can eipresa 
what they feel in the depths of their heart, yoa must know it ; and 
there is only one way of knowing it — to be much among them, to 
test them, to observe them. Take in hand those living books ; hence 
derive yoQr roles for teaching with eBect ; hence obtain yonr abUitj 
of dealing with sinnere, of bearing with them, and, for the sake of 
saving their soals, of moving and bending their wills in the right 
direction." " There is but one key which will nnlock those hearts, 
namely, the presentation to them, as I have said, of their interior con- 
victions skilfully portrayed by a preacher well versed in human 
affairs, and broaght home clearly to the apprehension of each in- 
dividual." 

Xavier throughout shows himself to be a man whom 
Protestantism would have made a Luther, or a later age a 
Cromwell. As time passed on and his work became less 
and leas hopeful, in the bitterness of hia spirit he proposes 
that India should be converted by the power of the secular 
arm. In Japan, where he waa most successful, we find him 
writing to Ignatius Loyola, in words which show how little 
ritualism supported himself personally : — 

" 1 can never describe in writing how much I owe to the Japanese, 
since God through their means penetrated my mind with a clear and 
intimate conviction of my innnmerabU sins. Hitherto my thoughts 
ever wandered beyond myself : I hod not searched into that abyss of 
evil lying deep in my conscience, nntil, as midst the troubles and 
anguish of Jspan, my eyes were a little opened, and the good Lord 
granted me to see clearly, and to have, as it were, a present and tangible 
experience of the necessity of having a friend to keep np an ever- 
■ttentdve and sedulous care over me. Let yoor holy charity, therefore, 
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suggest to 70U what yoa mnj do far mc nhjlit subjecling to my 
fioveiTitDenl the aoula of fitliere iiid bretlirnu of our SofWtj. Fw, 
through the infinite mercj otOoJ, I have lately JigcovBreil that 1 am 
ao ill furnished with the necessary qnalitics for discharging this 
government, that I ought mlher to hope to be myself commonded by 
yaa to the care und euperrisioD of my brethren, than thnt they ahonld 
be committed to my guidance." 

Xavior's end was liko his life. Eager to introduce 
Christianity into China, and Icnowing that as a missionary 
he could not enter it, he planned an embassy from Cioa to 
Peking, of which he was to be the head, but the Governor 
of Malacca arreslod it on the way. Still, in n trader 
belonging to his friend, James Pereira, be left the Bay of 
Singapore and reached the island of Sancian, a low saoily 
spot off the coast, near Canton, where the Portuguese ships 
were accustomed to lie at anchor. Here ho was Btrickon 
with fever, h\it his i\ctiv(! spirit never eeaaed to he busy. 
Kecovering after fifteen days, he wrote nine long letters 
regarding his missions, hut still could not enter China. 
He succeeded in bribing a Chinese merchant tor £300 to 
smuggle him in his junk, but hia own interpreter refused 
to run the risk. In his last letter the words occur — " I 
shall not die before God wills my death. Long since, 
indeed, I have desired death, and life has been a weari- 
ness. But let not human curiosity indulge in useless 
disputes about the hour of my decease. It is fixed in the 
eternal decree, and vain thoughts can neither hasten nor 
delay it." In three weeks, on 2nd December 1553, Xavier 
died without friend or helper. In a mere shed on a barren 
island he drew his last breath, and there Portuguese 
merchants found him as he died. The first account we 
have as to the body is in a letter from a Jesuit in Goa, 
written to the Society in Europe just two years after the 
event. The writer's authority is a friend who heard the 
story from sailors. The merchants who were with him 
when he died buried his body in quicklime the sooner to 
consume it, that they might take his bones to India. 
After waiting long enough they found the corpse still 
perfect and were astonished at the miracle. It was taken 
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in a coffin filled with quicklime to Malacca, and there 
buried with great pomp. A Jesuit brother, Bent to 
investigate the circumetanceB of Xavier's death, found it 
there still perfect, placed it in a new coffin, and kept it in 
hu own hermitage, till, about a year after Xavier's death, 
he and another took it to Goa. Dressed in splendid vest- 
ments, with bands crossed and sandals on the feet, it was 
deposited in the Jesuit chapel by a great procession headed 
by the Viceroy. Whether the body now periodically ex- 
hibited as a holy relic at Goa is indeed that of Francis 
Xavier, inquirers will decide according t« the greater or 
less amount of their credulity. 

Xavier certainly never underwent such actual dangers 
and hardships as modern missionaries of hie own Church 
in China, or men like Henry Martyn, Williams, and 
Livingstone ; but his visit to China shows that his spirit 
and energy were like those of Paul. In zeal approach- 
ing to fanaticism which would have used the sword ; in 
self-denial not far removed from a sublime asceticism ; 
in courage which reproved viceroys, advised kings, and 
faced all obstacles; in humility, sympathy with hie 
brethren, and love for the erring convert like his Master's ; 
in all that wins personal affection and devoted admira- 
tion, Francis Xavier is without a superior in the history 
of missions. If he left no abiding work behind him, 
let us at least be grateful that we have in his letters 
at once beacons to warn us from his mistakes, and the 
picture of a character which has such parallels in the 
history of the Church as the other Francis, of Aasisi, and 
Baymund Lull. 

Bishop Cotton, the most tolerant and impartial of all 
the Anglican metropolitans, next to Heber, wrote a 
remarkable letter to Dean Stanley, dated 4th January 1 864, 
after a visit to Goa, in which this passage occurs — "The 
third church contains Xavier's tomb, and, therefore, all the 
remaining interest of Goa. The shrine is adorned by 
four fine bae-reliefs in bronze, representing Xavier preach- 
ing, baptizing, persecuted, and dying ; and on the top of 
the shrine, whidi is very lofty, rests the coffin of solid silver 
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being conformed to the custom of the Primitive Church." 
Yes ! the history of Christian missions, even of the Church 
in India, is stained by the use of the tortures of the In- 
quisition as a weapon. Under British influence it was 
abolished by the Prince Regent of Portugal in 1816. 

Though thus intolerant to the venerable Jewish com- 
munities of Western and Southern India, Xavier refers to 
the Nestorian churches which he visited only in indifferent 
terms. His call was not to them, but to the non-Christians. 
Not so the Franciscans, to which order belonged the first 
Bishop of Goa, Don Juan d' Albuquerque, who in 1545 
began those intrigues and persecutions which, followed up 
by the Jesuits, resulted in the despatch, by Philip II. of 
Spain, when he had seized the kingdom of Portugal, of 
Don Aleixo de Menezes as Archbishop of Goa. Twice 
had the Syrian bishop been shipped to Lisbon, and Mar 
Simeon, convicted by the Inquisition of the Nestorian 
heresy, had been declared no bishop and imprisoned. In 
1595 Menezes sailed with full powers from Pope Clement. 
Vin. to destroy the independence of the old and com- 
paratively pure Nestorian Church of India. This Christian 
archbishop's mission was the destruction of Christianity. 
This much may be said for Portugal, that the time when 
alike its Church became accursed and its commerce ruined 
was during "the sixty years' captivity," when from 1580 
to 1640 Spain was its master. 

Antonio de Gouvea's Portuguese history of the Mission 
of Aleixo de Menezes to the Christians of S. Thomas and the 
abridgment of the narrative by our own Geddes and 
Hough, as well as by La Croze ^ in his Histoire du Chris- 
iianisme des Indes, tell a tale of iniquity which we may 
most fairly characterise in the language of the national 
historian, the learned and literary Manuel de Faria e Sousa, 
who, in his Asia Portuguesa^ ascribes the ruin of all the 

^ La Croze, who was in charge of the Royal Library at Berlin in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, seems to have been the first 
to hazard the guess that the various alphabets of India arose from 
the '^Hanscrit" or Sanskrit. The Danish-Halle missionary, Schultze, 
was one of his correspondents. 

F 
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peraonfl who went to the lodiaa to their rapacity and 
wrong-doing : " Whereas God pcrmittod the discovery of 
this country only for the propdgation of His name and 
tho true worahip (but not by such barbarous methods aa 
the fore-mentioned, I venture to say), these travellers have 
for the most part pursued the ends of a sacrilegious 
covotousness, committing m^ny acts of injustice to fill 
their coffers, instead of having any regard to religion." 

The parallel narrative to this we find in a Mohammedan 
description of the coast of Malabar by Zair-ed-deen 
Mukhdom,' translated from the Arabic by Jonathan 
Duncan, who afterwards died Governor of Bomlay. The 
work brings down tho Portuguese history in Malabar to 
1579-80. Literally translated, the writer says — 

"The tlussulmans ainced so that God tamed from them, and did 
tliorofore command tlio Europeans of Portugal, wlio oppn!ii»«l aad 
distresstd the Mobaiuniedan couimanitj by the commiaainu of uii' 
limited enoraiitica. . . Tiny aho iiidinioumi to make coiivert« to 
their ovro religion, and eqjouied churches of their own faith to be 
consecrated, tempting people for these objects with offers of money ; 
and they dressed out their own nomen in tbe finest omaments and 
apparel in order tlicrcby to deceive and iilturc tbe women of the 
believers. They did also put Hajju at d other Uuaeulmans to a, 
variety of cruel deatbs and confined tlie Mohammedans, and 

loaded tbem with heavy irons carrying them about for sale, from 
ehop to shop, as slaves They confined them also In dark, 

noisome, and hideous dungeons 

Such were the impressions produced by the missionary 
work of the Archbishop Menezes, backed by the In- 
quisition, which ended in the private subscription by the 
archdeacon who represented the Syrian Church, of ten 
articles, the meeting of the Synod of Diamper in 1599, 
and the decadence of Portugal for ever in the Kaat on the 
capture of Cochin by the Dutch in 1663. Then the old 
Malabar Christian Church, which had not faith enough to 
produce martyrs, but had bent for the hour to the Hispano- 
Papal storm, rose again from the persecution, weakened 
in spirituality, in numbers, and in prestige, and without 
' Aaialk RcseaTches, vol. v. Loudon Reprint, 1S07. 
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their own prelates from Mosul. Indeed, the T^estorian 
Church in India ceased in 1599, and when it recovered 
liberty in 1666 it became, what it haa ever since been, 
Jacobite in creed, under Mar Gregory consecrated and Bent 
by the Patriarch of Antioch. But, by a historical irony, 
those of the original Church who adhered to the Latin 
rite, have ever since been known as the Old Church or 
CatJiolics of the Syrian rite, while the really independent 
majority who accepted Mar Gregory and his Jacobite 
creed are the New Church. 

All Francis Xavier's zeal and self-sacrifice, followed up 
by the intolerance of the Inquisition and the secular power 
of Portugal, failed, by his own confession, to found a self- 
propagating Christian Church in India. Condemning his 
at least honest attempts, his successors devised the policy 
which resulted in the greatest scandal of all Eomanist 
missions, greater even than the curse of the Inquisition — 
what was known as the Malabar Rites in South India and 
the Chinese Rites in North China. If the corrupt Christian 
system of the Council of Trent had proved too pure, on even 
Xavier's methods, to win over the people of Portuguese 
India and make them better, then perhaps an altogether 
paganised teaching, in which Christianity was disguised as 
a form of Brahmanism in India and of Buddhism in China, 
might delude the natives into accepting the faith. By 
the unconscious or magical sacrament^an influence of 
the Jesuit Brahmans and Bonzes, the natives might become 
Christians in spite of themselves. The policy was one 
of devilish despair, and it ended in rapid defeat. There 
is, unhappily, no doubt as to the facte. They are to be 
found, not in the attacks of Protestant controversialists or 
historians, but in the confessions of the Jesuits themselves, 
in the careful reports of cardinals, and in the judicial 
Bulls of Popes. The three Jesuit Fathers, one of whom 
devised, the second died for, and the third executed the 
scheme, were by birth and culture the noblest of them 
all. These were Robert de Nobilibus, John de Britto, and 
Father Beschi. 

^Vhen Madura was still the splendid capital of 
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Tirumiila iind the Nayak kings of South Inilio, Robert 
de Nobilibus, grandnepbew of a pope and nephew of 
Cardiiml Bollarmine, resolvwl to win it over to Rome. 
Fifty years after Xavier's death the profesaion of 
Christianity had not spread beyond tbe poor liehertnen 
(Paraviis) around Cape Comorin. Tbe Hindus proper 
hated tbe Portuguese, or Parangis, because tbey lived with 
aucb [lariiih outcasts, because they ate the flesh of the 
cow, and used intoxicating drinks. But Robert, trans- 
muting the saying of tbe Ajiostle who became all things 
to all men that he might win them to Christ, into the 
Jesuit doctrine that the end aanctiJiea tbe means, determined 
to appear literally a Hindu that he might save Hindue.' 
Having obtained the sanction of his own Archbishop 
of Cranganor to the propagation of the living lie that be 
was a Brahman-prince from Rome and a Saniyasi or Hindu 
devoteu of the strictest profession, he disappeared one day 
in the I'rabman ijiiarter of Mivduiii, where be was waite<I 
on by Brahman servants alone. In due time the rumour 
spread that a holy ascetic from a distant region was 
hidden in the city, invisible to all because rapt in 
meditation on God. He had mastered the Hindu ritual 
and the Tamil language. Gradually the few who were 
seekers after some new theory, and then the many impelled 
bycuriosity,were admitted to bis presence, when they beheld 
the new Brahman clad and surrounded like the idol Shiva. 

Tbe imposture was successful for a time. Converts to 
the new order were made with a facility common enough 
in everycenturyundertbe elastic eclecticism of Brahmanism. 
The great king Tirumala himself favoured the sage so 
much as to cease building temples, with the result that 
the Brabmans awoke to the danger, got rid of their king, 
and began the persecution of 1693. Tbe most famous 
victim of this national reaction was John Hector de Britto, 
a noble of Lisbon, drawn to the missionary's career by the 

' See the sympathetic anil moat valuable District Manual, The 
iladiiTa CoKiUry, compiled by J. H. Nelaon, M.A., of the Madras Civil 
Service, and late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and published 
bj Government, 1888. 
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example of Francis Xavier. His letters are left to tell us 
at once of his evil methods and his gentleness under 
suffering. Retiring to Ceylon from the storm after forty- 
two years spent in deception so gross, that he made oath 
upon a forged scroll ^ before the suspicious Brahmans that 
he had in very truth sprung from the god Brahma, he 
died finally in a mud hut near the church of St. Thomas, 
not far from Madras, attended by four Brahmans. He 
has left several works in the Tamil language, which are 
praised by experts for the purity of their style and idiom, 
especially The Kandam, a diffuse manual of Jesuit theology, 
adapted to the taste of the Hindus. 

After renewed peraecution in 1714, the Madura mission 
revived under the last and most scholarly of its Jesuit 
superiors, R. C. J. Beschi, whose Tamil works, and especially 
his Tembavani poem or the Go^ Mysteries (1726), is con- 
sidered a masterpiece of pure style. After him the Society 
of Jesus was suppressed. The discovery of the lie on which 
the Madura mission rested resulted in the apostasy of 
thousands. Christianity became more than ever discredited 
because its only representatives were the Jesuits .of 
Portugal. The pure Churches of the Reformation were 
still asleep, or represented abroad only by the early traders 
of the Dutch and English East India Companies. 

The scandals ^ of the Jesuit rites in India, first practised 
in China by Matteo Ricci, were eagerly reported at Goa 
and then to Rome by the rival Franciscan and Dominican 
missionaries. Even Menezes condemned them. Put 
upon their defence, the Jesuits protested that the rites 

^ The most audacious and skilful of his literary forgeries was the 
Fifth Veda, best known by its French title L'Ezour V^dain, Sent 
from Pondicherry in 1761, it was published in 1778, and so far 
deceived the learned of Europe, that Voltaire cited its mixture of 
theistic Brahmanism and Biblical truth as a proof of the superiority of 
Hinduism to Christianity. 

^ See for the most restrained and judicial account of the Malabar 
and Chinese Jesuit scandals, the elaborate article in the Calcutta 
JRevUWf vol. ii. (1846) by Dr. Duff's colleague, Dr. W. S. Mackay, a 
most accomplished scholar and saintly Scottish gentleman. 
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Brief after Brief waa necessary up to 1745, when the Bull 
OmrUam fkiiiKUadmuni of Benedict XIV., following one on 
the Chinese rites, ended the iniquity, and the Society of 
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Under Portuguese influence chiefly, travellers like 
Mandelslo and Pietro della Valle, and Romish missionaries 
Iff the three chief orders, found their way north and eaat 
to Mysore an<l Agra, conciliating the native rulers. The 
great Kmperor Akbar turned to such for information 
regarding Christianity, partly to please his Christian wife, 
and partly to help him in the elaboration of his new 
religion. Francis Xavier's nephew, Jerome, wrote for 
him the Persian Hidimes of Christ and of the Apodle 
I'lirT, which appeared at Leyden, from the Elzevir press, 
with (I I>atin translation and many warning notes by 
liudoviciis de Dieu. There is a striking passage in the 
Ain i Akiiari, the greatest of the Mohammedan histories 
r>{ Iniiin, which Akhar'a minister Abulfazl compiled to 
record the Ain or "mode of governing" followed by the 
mighty Kmperor : — 
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" Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by 
the name of Padre} They have an infallible head called 
Pdpd, He can change any religious ordinances as he 
may think advisable, and kings have to submit to his 
authority. These monks brought the gospel and 
mentioned to the Emperor their proofs for the Trinity. 
His Majesty firmly believed in the truth of the Christian 
religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of Jesus, 
ordered Prince Mur^d * to take a few lessons in Christianity 
by way of auspiciousness, and charged Abulfazl to translate 
the Gospel. Instead of the usual ^ismi/^oA-irroATTkiT^-irraAim,^ 
the following lines were used — 

At ndm i tu Jesus o Kiristo 
(0 Thou whose names are Jesus and Christ), 

which means, '0 thou whose name is gracious and 
blessed ' ; and Shaikh Faizi added another half in order to 
complete the verse — 

Subhdnaka Id siwdka Yd M 
(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, God !) 

"These accursed monks applied the description of cursed 
Satan and of his qualities to Mohammed, the best of all 
prophets — God's blessings rest on him and his whole 
house ! — a thing which even devils would not do." Again 
Akbar, we are told, in his eclectic worship, while follow- 
ing some Hindu customs to please " the numerous Hindu 
princesses of the hareem," ordered the ringing of bells as 
in use with Christians, and the showing of the figure of 
the cross " and other childish playthings of theirs " daily. 

The Jesuit Fathers went as far as Nepal, which they 
first entered in 1661. The fine library of the Propaganda 
College at Rome contains several translations into Nepali. 

^ Page 182 of the lamented Professor Blochmann's Translation, vol. 
i., which he did not live to complete (Calcutta, 1873). 

' Then about eight years of age. 

' Formula used by every schoolboy before he begins to read from 
his text-book. 
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Southern Asia mighi have received Christianity under 
Akbar, as in the tolerant and inquiring days of Chinghiz 
Khan and hia succeaaora Central Asia waa open to it, had 
the Christian Church been alive to the duty and privilege. 
Bnt ite Komaniet like its Nestorian repreaentativos again 
failed. The fonner did not give the people the Word of 
God in their own language ; they rather travestied its 
doctrinea, obscured its teaching, withhold it« eelf-evidencing 
revelation. 

We need not trace the progress of Papal miseions in 
India, in detail, to the present time. When at Yiza- 
gapatam, in North Madraa, in 1869, the writer personally 
studied the working of the Homan Catholic mission there 
with the aid of the courteous Belgian bishop. He 
did not guarantee the statistics published in the Madras 
Ciilholic Dirictory annually, nor did he Kiy that there waa 
any earnest, jtroselytisiu or pastoral ami crliiratioiia! work 
among the natives. The truth is, that the Roman Catholic 
authorities do not collect statiatice of the native peoples 
of India profeaaing the latin rite with the same accuracy 
or in the aame detail as we find in the decennial returns 
of the Reformed missionary organisations. But their 
figures in the gross approach so closely to the results of 
the Government census that they may be accepted. In 
British India and its native States in 1891 there were 
1,277,926 of a Roman Catholic population. In Portu- 
guese India the number was 281,248, chieily in Goa. 
In the little French settlements, principally Pondicheri 
and Karikal, there were 35,727. The total was thus 
1,594,901. Deducting the British soldiers and Eurasians, 
we may say that there are in India one and a quarter 
million of Roman Catholic native Christians, dating 
chiefly from the time of Xavier — though a quarter of a 
million of these are descendants of the forcibly converted 
Nestorians — against three quarters of a million of natives 
belonging to the Reformed Churches. The former do not 
increase, as the latter do, by active proselytism. 

The Papal Church in India is now rent into two divi- 
sions — one administered under the old Portuguese right of 
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" pftdroado," or patronage of all benefices granted by the 
Popes from 1534 to 1606, and the other under the Propa- 
ganda at Kome since 1838, when Gregory XVI, confined the 
Portuguese jurisdiction to Goa and Daman. His succeBaora 
vacillated between the conflicting claims, intensifying 
the schism, till 1886, when the King of Portugal sur- 
rendered his undoubted right over the whole of India for 
a compromise. The matter was the more urgent that 
the Romanist military chaplains whom we pay were 
frequently unable to speak a word of English, and even 
yet, though no longer Portuguese, they are too often 
Belgians or French-speaking. Still, the relics of power 
and interference left to the Archbishop of Goa in British 
territory are so annoying to the British Eoman Catholics 
there that they are perpetually complaining. The 
Jesuits, once expelled from India, have now large colleges 
in Bombay and Calcutta and elsewhere affiliated to the 
Universities. The most interesting communities are 
those of Agra, Bettia, Gwalior and Slrdhana, which, in 
origin, go back to the tolerant days of Akbar and his 
Christian wife.^ 

' The latest authoritative figures showiug the contribntiong of the 
whole Cliurch of Borne for missionB to non-Christiaiu are tbos« for 
1S91, when 8,69i,458 francs, or £267,778, was acknowledged, being 
378,351 less than in ISSD. The official nlialraUd Calholie Xasions 
itagaziae remarka it as notewortby that more than fonr milliona of the 
above sum came from France. "Alsace-Lorraine sent 315,000 francs, 
white all united Oermanj contributed but 60D0 more. Algiers and 
Tunis and the Freucb popnlatiou of Mauritius bring the contributions 
of the Dark Coatineut to almost five times the amount lent from 
Asia. In other countries there are found surprising variations. 
Thos, while Austro- Hungary gives only 80,000 francs, Bolland gives 
nearly 100,000 ; and while Belgium gives S7B,000 francs, Spain con- 
tributes less than half that amount. Of the total of 155,380 con- 
tributed by the United Kingdom, the largest snm sent by any diocese 
is that at 24,900 sent by Dublin, the second and third places being 
taken by Westminster with 17,000 and Cashel with 12,000. But fat 
thB largest diocesan sabscription Is that of Lyons, which amounts to 
480,000 francs. Italy subscribed 330,000 francs, and North America 
580,000, the lai^r proportion of which came from Mexico." Although 
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The whole subject of RomaniBt mieBions in India, their 
principles, methods, and resiilta, was pretty well exhausted 
in two works, by Abb6 Dubois and Cardinal WiBeman, which 

appeared in 1833 and IS36, and in the answers to these 
by the Eev. James Hough, whose evidence, also, us given 
before the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
19th July 1832, deserves study. The Abbe Dubois, after 
thirty yeiire' experience in Mysore as a missionary, pub- 
lished his Ldteri on the State of Chridianity in India, in which 
file Conversiim of tli^ Hindaoi is ama<itrrtd impracticaUf, He 
declares that "the disappointment and want of success 
of TCavier ought to have been sufficient to damp the most 
fer\'ent xe-A of the persons disposed to enter the same 
career " ; that he himself had toiled in vaiti ; that hi« 
brethren had met with no better success than himself, and 
that the few Protcst-int missionaries in India up to that 
time (including Schwartz and Carey, be it remembered,) 
had altogether failed. He accordingly came to what has 
been well called the astounding conclusion, that the time 
of the conversion of India had passed away ; that Chris- 
tianity had done its work in the world ; that the six 
hundred millions of souls, as then estimated, in India and 
China, Africa and Oceania, in pagan darkness, were to be 
abandoned to the Almighty's irrevocable decree, which 
doomed them to perditiop. Writing of his own experience, 
he admitted, "I have made in all two or three hundred 
Koiiian Catholic priests receive State graiita for tli«ir necessaiy 
services as chapkins to the Irish troopa, it is Africa, not India, which 
has at late called forth the missionary zeal of this Church under men 
with political aima like the late Cardinal Lavigerie, and those who 
were guilty of the Uganda scandal. "During the year 1891, 309 
new missionaries left Europe for the purpose of taking part in the 
evangelisation of heathen countries. Of these do fewer than 147 
were of French nationality, no other country forwarding an eqoally 
large contingent. They belonged, moreover, to various religioua con- 
gregations, that which supplied t)ie most of them being the recently 
founded congregation of Don Bosco, which aent 72 missionaries to 
Africa and Patagonia. In ttieyear 1391, 195 nuns of various religious 
congregations likewise left Europe ; while 139 missionaries are reported 
as having died whilst engaged in missionary Ubonr." 
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converts of both sezea," but, " I will declare it, with shame 
and confusion, that I do not remember any one who may 
be said to have embraced Christianity from conviction and 
through quite disinterested motives. Among these new 

converts many apostatised." Cardinal Wiseman, though 
quoting the Abb^ when it suits his object, adopte the 
opposite opinion, that the whole world is to be converted 
to Christianity, and that the Romanists alone have been 
generally successful in their efTorts, desiring thus to support 
the first of the assaults, which continue to the present time 
with unceasing force, against the Protestantism of Great 
Britain and America. 

Speaking before the House of Commons Committee 
more than sixty years ago, with modesty, with gravity, 
and with charity to all, James Hough uttered this pro- 
phecy,' which, as we shall see hereafter, the Holy Spirit 
of God, in whose strength he spake, has largely fulfilled 
and ia daily completing : — 

" How could we expect a body of people to place their 
confidence in religious teachers who set out with an 
imposture 1 On the other hand, I would account for the 
success of the Protestant missionaries by reverting to the 
simplicity of the means which they have used . . . pre- 
cisely the means that were employed by the primitive 
teachers of the Christian religion, — I mean, the dis- 
semination of the Word of God, the diligent preaching of 
that Word, and the education of youth." Then follows 
the unconscious prophecy now being realised : "If the 
misswnaries persevered in the course which they have hiihtrto 
taken, nothing, wiih the Divine blessing on their labours, can 
prevent them from vUimaidy sacceeding in diffitsing the Christian 
religion throughovi the vast continent of India." 

Persecuting intolerance like that embodied in the In- 
quisition, audacious deceit like that of the Jesuits, were 
not the only antichristian methods by which the Church 
of Bome sought the conversion of India. It was the first 
' Page 131 in Appendix I. to The Prolatard Mitaimw Vindicated 
against Iht AsperaUmi of ihe Rev. N, FFuemon, D.D., involving tit 
Pnitatant Rtli^ion, 1S37. Londoo. 
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to apply deliberately, on u great 8c»le, the Eaotivc of 
worldly intoreat. Writing in 1546 to tbo Vic«roy of 
(Jon, John in. of Portugal laid down this principle: 
" Pagans may be brought over to our religion not only 
by the hopes of Balvalion, but also by t«m[M)rAl intereal 
iind preferment." The order accordingly went forth that 
])rofcs8ing converts were to be provided with places in the 
Customs, to be exempt«d from impre&ament for the navy, 
and to be mainUiiDed by the distribution of rice from the 
public revenue. In peninsular India it wna nut eiMy 
to tarry this into effect. But in Ceylon the Bu<ldhiat 
character, so obsequious to power Atid indifferent to con- 
science, was at once caught by the material bribes, while 
the Tamil immigrants from the opposite coaet and the 
fishermen of the Gulf of Manaar accepl«d the teaching 
of Xavier, and have ever since clun^ to it ae raising ihem 
ni the t'ociiil pcjile. .Sir F.m.:r^-m ■[■.■[iiiont i- -;in.-tif.l with 
the evidence that, within a very few years of its occupation 
by the Portuguese in 1548, almost the entire population 
of the Jaffna province of Ceylon, including even the 
Brahmans, had submitted to be baptized.^ 

In 1658 the Dutch ejected the Portuguese from the 
fortress of Jaffna, but developed ou a still greater scale 
the policy of securing the nominal profession of Christi- 
anity as the price of office and worldly advantage. There 
is no nobler page in history than that which records the 
heroic and successful struggles of the United Provinces 
against Philip II, of Spain, nor can the services of the 
house of Orange to the spiritual i»nd political liberties of 
Great Britain and Ireland be ever forgotten. It was 
Queen Elizabeth's recognition of the Dutch Republic as 
against Spain that led to the founding of the London 
East India Company, and started the commercial and 
jx)Iitical movement which has given us our Indian Empire, 
The first of the Protestant peoples to trade with the East, 
the Dutch, determined that the Presbyterian Church should 
become a missionary propaganda to the races of India. 
For this purpose Hugo Grotius wrote his great work, 
' Chriitiaaily in Ceylon. London (John Murray), 1850. 
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De Veritoie Edigvmia Chrisliaiue, which was translated into 
the principal European knguagee as well aa Arabic.^ Ten 
years before the Propaganda College at Home was estab- 
lished, or in 1612, Wal»ua founded in the University of 
Leyden, itself the first fruit of freedom, a college for the 
training of miseionaries. In the two centuries from Grotius 
and Walieus to Vanderkemp, the friend of Henry Martyn, 
little Holland sent forth remarkable missionaries. But 
what the treatises of the eighteenth century described as 
"their High Mightinesses the illustrious States -General 
of the Free United Netherlands and mighty Dutch East 
India Company,"^ or their administrators and merchants 
in the Indies, were always more careful as to their com- 
mercial advantages than their spiritual calling. 

The Dutch, as they destroyed the power of Spain and 
Portugal in India, found the spice trade so enormously 
valuable that tbey sought to monopolise it in the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago, and so both directly and in- 
directly led the English to confine their principal settle- 
ments to the penioBula of India proper. In Formosa, 
where, till their expulsion by Chinese pirates in 1661, 
their missionaries began a spiritual work ; ^ in Amboyno, 
stained by their massacre of the English ; in Java, Celebes, 
and Sumatra, which was given up to them after Lord 
Minto's expedition and the hopeful administration of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, the Netherlands East Indian Company 
exploited the populations under the famous culture system 

' From Li]istadt prison Orotios aent forth hia book, in which he 
writes; "My design waa to uiidertako Bomathing which might be 
aufDl to my countrymen, CRpeciallj Bcameo, who in their Ibng 
voyagsfl will everywhere meet either with Pagana, &s in China or 
Gainea ; or Mohammedans, aa in the Turkish and Peraian Empires, 
•nd in the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco ; and also with Jews, who 
■re the professed enemies of Chriatianity, and are dispersed over the 
greatest put of the world," See Dean Clarke's translation (1805) of 
lie Clerc's edition. 

- See Aitchison's CvUcdion, vol. v. page 501, for tlie last treaty 
made with the King of Kandy or Ceylon in 1786. 

* See MiaaionaTy Suaxaa in Formosa. Loudon, ISS9. 
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denounced by some of the more patriotic Hollanrlcrs ui 
home. The Netherlanda and the Rhenish societies con- 
ducted missions there vrith varying sitccesa since the 
English withdrawal under the treaty of 1824. But it is 
true of South-Eaat«m aa of Weetero Asia, lh»t Iilam has 
spread its baneful huH-civilUation because of the failure 
of the Christian Churches. 

In India proper the Dutch settlemente were isolateil 
and few, on or near the coast »t Cochin,! NegajutAm, 
Palakollu, and Sadras, and at Chinsurah on the Hoogli 
Biver above Calcutta, where Cliye brought iheir influence 
to an end in 1759. It was to their Governor of PalakoUn, 
opposite Ceylon, in 1636, that the King of Kandy sant an 
invitation to help him to expel the Portuguese. In 1642, 
eis years after, the Reformed Church of Holland was 
established aa the religion of the new colony. The State, 
and that a foreign power seeking commercial profit through 
a monopoly company, established its own Church, with 
the inevitable results of intolerance rising to persecution, 
especially of its Roman Catholic predecessor, and a wide- 
spread hypocrisy with an equally extensive apostasy on 
the removal of the State pressure. In the veracious 
pages of Bald^BUB, one of the lirst Dutch missionaries, we 
can trace the wholesale unspiritual process, by which, with 
only two colleagues to help him where there had been 
forty priests, in the northern province of JalTna, the 
number of native " converts " from Hinduism was re- 
ported as "exceeding 180,000," though the candid 
admission was made that " they still retained many of the 
superstitions of paganism." In the southern provinces the 
Buddhists were told by plakaal, or proclamation, that 
baptism, communion in the State Church, and subscription 
to the Helvetic Confession, were essential preliminaries 
not only to appointment to office, but even to farming land. 
In every village the schoolhouso became the church, 
' The Landoftht Pcrmauh; or. Cochin tt.i Past and its Present, hy the 
ilUtinBuished naturuliat, Francis Dny, F.L.S., of the Modnia SlrJical 
Service (Mndras, 1863), coutaitm the ticat account of thv Dutch in India 
proper, based on the olTicial records. 
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and the schoolmaster the registrar of documents involving 
the rights and succession to property. The number of 
children under instruction and baptized rose to 85,000. 
Nowhere was there any evidence of genuine conversion, 
nor were there missionaries sufficient to give simple 
instruction in Christian truth. In despair some resorted 
to attempts to forcibly suppress Buddhism, and others 
appealed to the Church at home. In 1700 the Classis of 
Amsterdam remonstrated with the Consistory of Colombo, 
reminding it that compulsion can never generate con- 
viction, nor penalties inculcate belief. At a later date 
the Classis declared the converts to be sine Christo Christiard, 
so few were communicants, so many were idolaters. Not 
one had been a Moorman or Mohammedan, all were 
Tamils or Singhalese. When the English conquest of 
the Dutch settlements in India in 1782 was followed in 
1796 by the permanent occupation of Ceylon, the articles 
of capitulation stipulated that "the clergy and other 
ecclesiastical servants shall continue in their functions and 
receive the same pay and emoluments as they had from 
the (Dutch) Company." 

The Dutch Reformed Church left nearly half a million * 
professing converts in Ceylon, or a fourth of the popula- 
tion at that time, and only fourteen clergy. As soon as 
these Asiatics realised the fact that the British Govern- 
ment, under the benevolent administration of the Hon. 
Mr. North, afterwards Earl of Guilford, disowned intoler- 
ance in religion while enthusiastic as to education, and 
abolished the Dutch penal laws against Eoman Catholics, 
the half -million disappeared. Till 1816 the Article of 
Capitulation was observed so far that the Dutch ministers 
were reinforced by young divines from Edinburgh, while 
episcopal congregations were placed under the see of 
Calcutta, and ultimately under a bishop of their own, now 
no longer a state functionary. In 1806 Claudius Buchanan 
on his visit pronounced the Reformed Christianity to be 
extinct in Ceylon. Writing in 1850 Sir Emerson Tennent 

^ At the same time the ''converts" in Java were reported to be 
100,000. 
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declared that of the many planted by Baldnua and V&len- 
tyn, and even by the grwit Schwartz during a year's viait, 
not a single congregation eiiated. 

Portugal, Holland, and France in India, like France in 
America, made the mistake of seeking to extend their 
limits without securing a foothold before taking further 
eteps, and bo their outlying Bettlemcnte were cut off and 
they lost India. 

The first attempt of the Reformed Church tovrards the 
conversion of India was as lamentable a failure as that of 
the preceding Romanists and Nestorians, becauee it pro- 
ceeded on similarly false and unchristian methods, " Such 
things are not of Chi-iet, nor calcidated to advance His 
kingdom," as the Amsterdam Glassis sadly bewailed, but 
in vain. Not so are idolatry and caste, the Buddhist 
nihilism, the Mohammedan fanaticism, the Parece dualism, 
and the .Tcwish Mindness to ho overcome, and self- 
propagating Churches and spiritual communities called 
out and built up into Christian nations. Like Francis 
Xavier, Baldieus and his fellows preached through inter- 
preters. The watehwords of the missionary must be 
these — the vernacular Bible, vernacular preaching, daily 
teaching, the conversion of the individual, that he may in 
turn aggressively propagate the faith which he has received. 
Where these have been so long and persistently applied 
under the continual bchbc of the influence and aid of the 
Spirit sent by Christ to enable His disciples to do greater 
works than even those of His public ministry, Christianity 
necessarily triumphs, is consolidated and becomes the life 
of nations and of races all down the centuries, for it is 
the assured hope and stimulus of every true believer. 

So apostolic Christianity swept away the paganism of 
Greece and of Rome. So post-apostolic Christianity won 
over the northern nations. So the teaching of John the 
divine and Paul the apostle of the nations, in particular, 
early seized all the powers of the Scots of Ireland and lona, 
through them transformed the Saxons and the Germans, 
and sent forth the swarms of the English-speaking peoples 
west and south and eaat. It was possible for whole tribes 
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to follow their chief down into the waters of baptism, for 
they at once joined an organisation which absorbed them 
and their children in a generation. But where, as in the 
far East, in Cathay and India proper, and Farther India, 
heathenism was, and is still apparently, a compact mass 
bound together by caste and ritual, and Islam is a brother- 
hood fanatical in its conceit, nothing short of the trans- 
formation by the Spirit of God of each separate convert 
will suffice for the first story of the living temple which 
is to grow upward and outward from the Hock, till all 
nations flow into it. The same spiritual influence, the 
same sweet persuasion which swept away paganism in 
four centuries will alone, but most certainly, destroy the 
lie of Mohammedanism and the idolatry of the East. 



THE BRITISH EAST INDIA 
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to the person of Christ, ceased to be aggressive, yet was 
itself always tolerant, and remained true to its Persian 
faith. The Koman began by deceiving and persecuting 
first the Nestorian, then the Mohammedan, and then the 
Hindu, till the Papal supremacy which was thus propa- 
gated led to the disappearance of the political power of 
Portugal in the East almost altogether. The Dutch ex- 
periment, especially in Ceylon, exhausted the evil methods 
of spreading any faith or any truth. So far as the millions 
of Asia were concerned. Christians had discredited the 
name and the claims of Jesus Christ on every man whose 
nature He, in His love and in His pity, had taken to 
redeem him. 

The English were now, in God's providence, led all un- 
consciously to take the first step in the extension of the 
kingdom described by its Founder as " not of this world." 
The Scottish patriots and reformers had taught England 
and the world the true principles of civil and religious 
liberty.^ Elizabeth, forced into the position of the defender 
of these liberties against the Papal League, had broken 
the power of Spain, and had helped to independence the 
Dutch, a little nation of sailors and traders who speedily 
made their way to the East. Then in 1599 they raised 
the price of pepper against the English from three shillings 
to eight shillings a pound. This was too much for the 
Lord Mayor and merchants' of London, who resolved to 
form an association of their own for direct trade with 
India, and induced the Queen to send Sir John Mildenhall 
by Constantinople to the Great Mogul to secure privileges 
for the new company.^ On the last day of the year 1600, 
in the forty-third year of her reign. Queen Elizabeth 
signed the first charter creating "one Body Corporate 
and Politick, in Deed and in Name, by the name of the 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading into the 
East Indies" and nominating Alderman Thomas Smith as 

^ See Hill Burton's History, 

' See Sir George Birdwood's lUport an Old Records in the India 
Office, 
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first Governor with twenty -four " committees " or dirocl 
all to be elected annually thenceforth by the shareholder^ 
then A hundred and twonty-five in number, with a capital 
of £70,000. Out of the vindication of spiritual liberty 
by Scots, Hollanders, and Engliab, and because of the 
monopoly price of pepper, there sprang Ihe East India 
Company. So out of the American vindication of liberty 
and the cargo of the Company's tea in Boston harbour 
thero leapt into independence the United States. Thus, 
" by a way that they knew not," by a strange irony, were 
the two English-speaking peoples first prepared for the 
con version of India. 

The England of Elizabeth's day did not think of ita 
duty to the peoples of the East any more than the 
Eoformod Churches of Europe at that time, although the 
charters granted to the proprietary colonies in Americn did 
recognise the call to give the soai)el to the Indians. The 
new East India Company's charter provided only "that 
they at their own Adventures, Costs, and Chaises, as well 
for the Honour of this our Bealm of Hitgland as for the 
Increase of our Navigation and Advancement of Trade of 
Merchandise with our said Eealms and the Dominions of 
the same, might adventure to set forth one or more 
Voyages .... in the Countries and Parts of Jsia and 
Africa .... to the benefit of our Commonwealth." We 
search the twenty-four printed quarto pages of that first 
charter' in vain for any allusion to the natives of these 
regions, among which Africa is specially mentioned, or to 
any other object than commerce. But none the less did 
that document start all who use the speech and read the 
literature of Queen Elizabeth's days on the missionary 
enterprise. The East India Company lasted 257 years, 
during one-half of which it was a trading, and during the 
Other half a political and administrative organisation, 
while all through its history, when it departed from the 
principles of toleration, it was hostile to Christian missions 
' Charters graixkd to the East India Company/mm 1601, also the 
Treaties and QraiUa made icit/i and obtahied from the Pniuxs and 
I'oicerj in India Jrom the year 1756 to l"/2. 
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from a blinded selfishness. Yet it was used by the 
Sovereign Ruler of the human race to prepare the way 
and open wide the door for the first hopeful and ulti- 
mately assuredly successful attempt, since the apostolic 
Church swept away paganism, to destroy the idolatrous 
and Musalman cults of Asia. 

The greatest legal intellect of this generation, Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, who has recently passed away, recog- 
nised this when, in December 1857,^ writing on the ex- 
tinction of the East India Company, then under discussion 
and effected on the 1st November 1858, he exclaimed : 
" That Board of Administrators, which traces its pedigree 
to a company of merchants, just as the most famous and 
durable polity of the Middle Ages was born among the 
traffickers of the Venetian lagunes ! The East India 
Company, it would be impossible to reflect without 
emotion on the extinction of so mighty a name ! That 
wonderful succession of events which has brought the 
youngest civilisation of the world to instruct and correct 
the oldest, which has reunited those wings of the Indo- 
European race which separated in the far infancy of time 
to work out their strangely different missions, which has 
avenged the miscarriage of the Crusades by placing the 
foot of the most fervently believing of Christian nations 
on the neck of the mightiest of Mahometan dynasties, will 
inevitably be read by posterity as the work not of England, 
but of the English East India Company." 

Queen Elizabeth's charter of 1600 was renewed, 
amplified, modified by charters and letters patent by 
James I., Charles I., Cromwell, Charles II. — who sought to 
obliterate all trace of the great Protector's action — William 
III., under whom, in 1709, it became "The United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies," in return for heavy loans to the State for its 
monopoly, and thereafter by Parliament every twenty 
years till 1853, the last. These charters mark the 
successive victories of free trade and toleration, through 
which Christianity for the first time in the history of 

^ The Saturday Review. 
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India took iu place ab the one divine religion, nnd because 
divine, to be commended to every man's conscience hy iw 
own self- evidencing authority, and aweet persuaaivoneaa 
alone. No sovereignty with physical force, no Church 
with inquisition tortures, no republic with uqunlly 
intolerant enforcement by self-interest, but a compuiiy 
royally chartered to bring an empire to the bJrih, and 
create for the Christian Church, :is for all cults, an 
environment of law and order, of peace and liberty, of 
fair play and neutrality, such as even the Roman Empiro 
never secured I The " Pax Britannica " and all that it 
involves for India began with the charter of Queen 
Elizabeth. We may more accurately describe what 
Christian Britain and America have done and are doing 
for the jieoples of the East, as the " Pai Evangelica." 

The royal prerogative of granting by charter powert 
and privileges not inconsistent with the law of the land, 
and generally in loiter times cnt,firini.'il \,y ]\\v]mun-M. h^>s 
never been exercised with such beneficent results, not even 
in our own days when British Borneo and British Africa 
have similarly received the protecting and civilising 
influence of the empire. In India three centuries ago the 
chartered company preceded the evangelical missionary, at 
a time when vital, aggressive Christianity was under eclipse, 
and consequently was long in asserting its inherent right 
to go everywhere subject to the powers that be, but in 
defiance of them if their orders conflicted with those of the 
Kingdom that is universal and everlasting. In Africa, in 
the last half of the nineteenth century, the missionary has, 
happily, gone before traders and administrators, taking his 
life in his hand and opening up regions the white man 
never knew, for which the politicians have scrambled. 
This we owe to one man, David Livingstone, and to that 
foresight of his which was misunderstood by his own 
missionary society. It is inevitable that settled govern- 
ment should follow the missionary among barbarian 
peoples as they begin to receive Christianity. The late 
Sir William Mackinnon's British East Africa Company has 
saved Uganda, and given hope to that continent from the 
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Indian Ocean to the Nile. The Niger and South African 
Companies and the Borneo Company are blessings to the 
native peoples under their influence. But none of them, 
even with all the advantages of the present day, approach 
in value and importance the East India Company, of which 
they are in a sense the offspring. 

In the two and a half centuries from the great Queen 
Elizabeth to the greater Queen-Empress Victoria the 
Chartered Company was a happy device, and was on the 
whole happily worked, to prepare both the varied millions 
of India and their ultimate rulers in the West to come 
face to face with each other at the set time of God's pro- 
vidence. In the Mutiny of 1857, the last remaining 
elements of disorder and crime — in removing which the 
East India Company had spent a period equal to that of 
the Eoman Empire between the fall of Jerusalem and the 
elevation of Constantine, while it consolidated a progress- 
ive empire — burst forth and were swiftly extinguished. 
Sir Alfred Lyall, the latest and the ablest writer on India, 
represents the Chartered Company as invented to suit the 
conditions of existence at the close of the sixteenth century 
in Europe and the East, " for extending commerce, and for 
securing it by territorial appropriations, without directly 
pledging a government to answer for the acts of its sub- 
jects." ^ John Stuart Mill, the greatest political thinker 
of the last generation, whose father, the historian, drafted 
many of the East India Company's despatches in Leaden- 
hall Street, where Charles Lamb also was a clerk, devotes 
the last chapter of his Eepresentative Government ^ to a dis- 
cussion of the Government of Dependencies by a Free 
State. Even that cultured Radical lamented the ex- 
tinction of the East India Company, and the substitution 
for it of uninformed party government in distant London. 
It has been the destiny of the Company, he writes, " to 
suggest the true theory of the government of a semi- 
barbarous dependency by a civilised country, and, after 
having done this, to perish." 

^ See The Rise of the British Dominion in Indict London, John 
Murray, 1893. * London, 1861. 
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In its relation to the propftgation of Christianity the 
East India Company reflected the opinion and the action 
of England itself. So long as it was a purely trading 
organiBation, it was careful to give inBtructiona for the 
moral good of itA own ofGciale and was indifferent to that 
of the natives. It was tolerant of, it even helped misaioti- 
aries lilie Schwartz and Kiernander up to the time of Clive. 
But as it grow to bo a territorial and political power its 
servants practically encouraged the native faiths, iind kept 
out Christian miBsionaries under the rules passed t« pro- 
tect the monopoly of trade against interlopers. Schwartz, 
indeed, was honoured, and the Company erected his marble 
tomb in Madras, but at the very same time Carey was 
smuggled into Bengal in a Duuish ship, and was suffered to 
remtiin only as an indigo planter with a license. Up to 
the charter of 1833 paseporta were necessary for a mie- 
sioiiary like Alexander Diitf. TIjl- Ciinijiiinv'- upposition 
to missions, indeed, becamt' limlt-m mi tiitc ,i^ \^'i~, and 
after the Vellore Mutiny, when some were deported, with 
the providential result that Judson took the gospel to 
Burma, and others to Ceylon and the Indian Archipelago. 
" They that preached the word were scattered abroad." 

Let us look at the process. From the first the Directors 
of the East India Company recognised and enforced their 
duty to their own servants by sending them many good 
counsels and a few chaplains.' The commanders of the 
little ships used in the first five voyages to the East, 
measuring from 130 to 600 tons,- — men like Lancaster, 
Middleton, and Keeling, who in 1G07 carried King James's 
first ambassador, Hawkins, to Jahangir at Agra, — were ex- 
horted "first to depend confidentlie upon Codes providence," 
to see to the due execution of religious worship, setting 
apart " certeine hours and tymes in every day for ])ublique 
prayer and calling on the name of God, and to put down 
blasphemy, idle and filthy communications and dice-play- 
ing." When on the defeat of the Portuguese fleet by Cap- 
tain Best, leader of the tenth voyage in 1612, the first 

' Sir George Birdivooii hits done service by editing The EegUleT of 
Ldtersofthc Company /roin IflOO to 1619. CJiiaritch) 1893. 
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English factory was founded at Surat, and afterwards at 
Madras, Hoogli, and Calcutta, a chaplain was settled at each. 
The first with whose name we meet was Henry Lord, so 
early as 1616. A good as well as an able man, he was in- 
duced to leave one of the English ships for the Surat 
Factory, where he found another chaplain, named Lescke. 
Lord was the first of all Orientalists in point of time, for 
he carefully studied the literature and mythology of the 
Hindu, Mohammedan, and Parsee communities ; ^ and Sir 
Thomas Herbert and Bernier acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to him. 

He is described as " preacher to the Honourable Com- 
pany of Merchants " ; and in Kerridge, the governor, 
he found a man of like mind. At the same time one 
Joseph Salbank was sent to Agra as Company's factor 
there. A shrewd and honest but illiterate person, he 
showed himself a true missionary when he wrote home, 
urging the Company to send out " not only solid and suflS- 
cient divines that may be able to encounter with the arch- 
enemies of our religion, but also godly, zealous, and 
devout persons, such as may, by their piety and purity of 
life, give good example to those with whom they live." 
The next vacancy at Surat that occurred was caused by 
the death of the Rev. John Hall, Fellow of Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, and he was succeeded by Mr. Terry, who was 
chaplain of the embassy of Sir Thomas Roe. His narra- 
tive is most honourable to his character. He is the author 
of the too true report, that the natives said of the English, 
whom alone they knew, " Christian religion, devil religion ; 
Christian much drunk ; Christian much do wrong ; much 
beat ; much abuse others." Sir Thomas Roe wrote in the 
same strain, often protesting against the despatch of hope- 
less young men and the arrival of runaway adventurers 
for whom he had to provide. It is sad to read of a 

* A Display of Tvx> Foraigne Sects in the East IndieSf viz^ the Sect 
of the Banians, the Ancient Natives of India^ and the Sect of the Persees, 
the Ancient Inhabitants of Persia, together toith the Religion and Manners 
of each Sect, Collected into two Bookes. By Henry Lord. Imprinted at 
London for Francis Constable, 1630. 
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Herbert, ooe of the Earl of Pembroke's and th« saintly 
George Herbert's blood, thus shipped out to India. All 
that can be wild in ajxilogy for the lives of the first English 
traders in the East is, that they were no worse than the 
class to which they belonged at home under the Stewarts. 

When Cromwell guided affairs devout men were no 
longer afraid to show their religion, even in India, and the 
despatches savoured of Puritanism. The letters to the 
Court of Directors at this period always end with some 
such formula as " commending you to God's merciful 
guidance." The report of the death of a factor is followed 
by the words, "God of His mercy so direct our hearts, who 
must follow him, that we may be always ready for the like 
sudden summons." When governors of good family and 
high character were in power, like Oxenden, Aungier, and 
Stroynsham Masters, the chaplain was next in precedence 
to members of council, and his pay was in proportion. 
Pj-ayers were offered morning and evening in the factory, 
and thrice on Sunday, when at least one eermon was 
preached. But the practice of the English was still after 
the approved fashion of the Boot of Sports. The sermon 
was followed by shooting and gambling in the suburbs. 
The Dutch were the only foreign power who took care to 
provide wives for their servants. The Portuguese allied 
themselves with the natives, and the result is seen now 
in the degradation of the race. 

Not till 1681 was the first English church begun in 
India. The good Oxenden had raised money, and had 
also appealed to the Directors for a building in which the 
English should worship, and the natives " observe the 
purity and gravity of our devotions." He passed away, 
but hia successor Aungier did not let the project drop. 
He looked forward to the time when " the merciful plea- 
sure of God should touch the natives with a sense of the 
eternal welfare of their souls." But Sir John Child is 
said to have made away with the £5000 collected for the 
purpose, and it was not till three-quarters of a century 
later that, in 1718, St. Thomas's Cathedral was erected at 
Bombay. Aungier's friend, Streynsham Masters, however, 
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was promoted to be chief at Madras, and there he built a 
church at his own cost, unconsecrated, and described by a 
visitor in 1703 as a large pile of arched buildings. It is 
to the administration of that good man that we owe such 
orders as these in the Madras Records of 1678, although 
the Second Charles was reigning: "Forasmuch as, by 
persons of all professions, the name of God ought to be 
hallowed, His service attended upon, and His blessing upon 
men's endeavours sought by daily prayers, as the quality 
therefore of our place and imployment requires, and in 
discharge of our duty both to God and man — First, we 
doe Christianly admonish every one imployed in the 
service of the Honorable English East India Company 
to abandon lying, swearing, curseing, drunkenness, un- 
cleanness, prophanation of the Lord's day, and all other 
sinfull practices, and not to sleep, be drunk, or abusive 
upon or absent from their watch, or from their houses 
or quarters late at night, nor absent from or neglect morning 
and evening Prayers, nor committ any offence to the dis- 
honor of Almighty God, the corruption of good manners, 
or against the peace of the government." Again, this 
entry occurs : " Nine boys that repeated the Catechism 
by heart in the Chapel on the Lord's day, to have 2 rupees 
each for their encouragement, according to the Honorable 
Company's order." 

When the "English Company" was established in 
opposition to the East India Company's monopoly, and 
each appealed against the other to the King and to Parlia- 
ment, the new corporation finally prevailed, and in 1698 
obtained a charter, which applied to both when in 1708 
they united. The document is of great value from its 
provisions for an educational and a missionary as well as 
a religious establishment. A schoolmaster and minister 
were to be maintained in every garrison and superior 
factory, a decent place was to be set aside for divine 
worship, and every ship of 500 tons burden was to carry 
a chaplain. The clergy were to be approved by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury or Bishop of London, and were to 
be treated with respect. All were to learn Portuguese 
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witMn 3. year after their arrival, and were to etudy 
the vernacular language, "the better to enable them to 
instruct tbe Gentoos, that shall be the Bervante or slaves 
of the same Company, or of their agents, in the Protestant 
religion." In the first century of the Company's settle- 
menta in India the whole number of chaplains did not 
excoed nineteen — a small number, if we reflect on the 
terrible mortality of European life in the East in these 
early times. On the accession of 'WiUiani the factors in 
Western India had not one chaplain, and begged their 
masters to send them "two good orthodox ministcra," 
along with "a little good English beer, as they call stout, 
and a little wine from your honours." 

A few years before the charter of King William, the 
East India Company's agent at the Bengal Factory of 
Hoogli, having quarrelled with the local authorities, moved 
down ihtj river uf that name Buine thirty miles U> the 
village of Kalkatta, so called from the adjoining temple 
of the devouring Kali, which is still the most famous 
Hindu shrine in the country. It was on the 20th De- 
cember 1686, and under the last of the great emperors of 
Delhi, Aurangzeb, that the English took possession of the 
spot destined to form a century after the metropolis, not 
merely of British India, but of Southern Asia, with a pre- 
sent population of a million of souls. In due time Fort 
William was built, and named in honour of the king. By 
1710, when there were 1200 English, consisting of the 
troops, the civilians, the sailors, and some private merchants 
residing there, and when in one year 460 burials had been 
registered in the clerk's book of mortality, the residents 
subscribed for the erection of a handsome church. A 
visitor of those days represents the chief persons in the 
Fort as regular in their observance of the public worship 
of God, But the lives led by the majority of the residents 
may be imagined from the orders of the Court of Directors, 
who'sent out strict rules for the conduct of their subordi- 
nates, and also directed the use of a form of prayer, be- 
seeching God " that these Indian nations, amongst whom 
we dwell, seeing our sober and righteous conversation, 
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may be induced to have a great esteem for our most holy 
profession of the gospel." 

The new Protestant church did not prosper. The 
cyclone of 1737, accompanied by an earthquake, levelled 
its spire, and the chaplains died so rapidly, that young 
merchants were allowed an addition of X50 a year to their 
salary to read prayers and a sermon every Sunday. Cap- 
tain Alexander Hamilton, who spent the period from 1688 
to 1723 in travelling by sea and land between the Cape 
and Japan, draws this picture of the ecclesiastical affairs 
of the place — "In Calcutta all religions are tolerated but 
the Presbyterians, and they are browbeat. The pagans 
carry their idols in procession through the town. The 
Roman Catholics have their church to lodge their images 
in, and the Mohammedans are not discountenanced ; but 
there are no polemics except what are between our 
High Churchmen and our Low." In 1756 old Calcutta 
was swept away by Sooraj - ood - Dowlah. St. John's 
Church, to which the governor, the civilians, and the 
troops had walked in procession, was destroyed. Of its 
two chaplains, one, the Rev. Jervis Bellamy, was found 
lying dead among the victims of the Black Hole tragedy, 
hand-in-hand with his son, a young lieutenant. The other, 
the Rev. R. Mapletoft, had escaped down the river, but 
there only to die with many more of malarious fever. 

The next thirty years proved as sad a time for religion 
in Bengal as they were remarkable for the conquests of 
Clive and Warren Hastings. The compensation exacted 
for the loss of the church was applied to the foundation 
of the free school for the illegitimate children of the resi- 
dents. The Protestants, the Portuguese Catholics, and the 
Armenians worshipped all that time in thatched chapels. 
There were chaplains, but few cared to attend the services. 
The population, of whom some 2000 were Europeans, 
grew to half a million,. for whose instruction nothing was 
done. Even our own soldiers were neglected, for it hap- 
pened more than once that profane commanding officers 
refused to allow a sermon to be preached to them. Ten- 
nant, a military chaplain, wrote : " It must happen that 
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many perBons have left England at an early age, and 
resided in India for twenty or thirty years, without once 
having heard divine service till their return," Even later 
than tbJB, Dr. Claudius Buchanan was not allowed to 
preach, eave in hia own house, during the three years that 
he was chaplain to the troops at Barrackpore, within twelve 
miles of Calcutta. But few were like Claudius Buchanan. 

Lord Teignmouth, when Governor-General, reported to 
the Court of Directors thus in 1795: — "Our clergy in 
Bengal, with some exceptions, are not reepoctahle charac* 
ters. Their situation is arduous, considering the general 
relaxation of morals from which a black coat is no security." 
The truth is, the chaplains had been as badly paid as the 
rest of the Company's servants, so that they were driven 
to private trade, and even gambling, to live. Gradually 
their s^iUry had been raised from £50 to £230 a year. 
and in 1761 an iuiiliiion <A £riO«ii.s muh: 1mv^,-iusl> of the 
great increase of expenses in Calcutta. They had shares 
in Clive's monopolies of salt, betel-nut, and tobacco, which 
enabled some of them to retire with fortunes rising to 
£50,000, An undoubtedly able and evangelical minister, 
the Kev. John Owen, who was a friend of Cecil, came 
home with £25,000 after ten years' service. And if such 
were the ministers and the laity in and around the capital, 
where the Governor -General himself, Warren Hastings, 
and his malicious colleague, Sir Philip Francis, lived openly 
in adultery, what shall we say then of the lives of officers, 
civil and military, in the far-out stations! Many had 
zananaa, where, as one described it, they allowed their 
numerous black wives to run about picking up a little rice, 
while they pleased them by worshipping their favourite 
idol. 

All this time and up to the close of the eighteenth 
century, when Wellesley became Govern or -General, the 
East India Company had been laying the foundations of 
an empire amid the chaotic ruina of Aurangzeb's. It was 
no blind chance that led its administrators in India, from 
the time when Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay stood forth 
as the independent centres of a power that enlisted its own 
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sepoys and white soldiers, that collected revenue from 
land and customs, and coined money in its own name. 
Olive and Warren Hastings, at least, were deliberate con- 
querors, and by no means stumbled into empire. From 
Mohammedan intolerance, from Maratha savagery, and 
from French Catholicism of the type that had failed in 
Portugal's hands, and has failed elsewhere up to our own 
day as in Algeria, Central Africa, and Anam, they saved 
the peoples of India. It was not for such men to do more ; 
and they did that with a pure patriotism and a stern 
courage which place them higher in the history of the 
evolution of Christian empire than any of those who 
attacked them — than any contemporary statesmen up to 
George Washington. He indeed did a similar, and in one 
sense a parallel work in the West under very different 
conditions, both as to the white and the dark races, and 
his personal character made him nobler than they. 

Meanwhile, as the outward fabric of imperial order and 
law was being painfully founded and slowly built up by 
the Company's servants all through the eighteenth century, 
the good seed of the kingdom of Christ, free from tares, 
and destined to grow into the great harvest of the con- 
version of India, was silently sown under Danish protection 
from Tranquebar on the Madras coast, and afterwards 
from Serampore in the Gangetic valley. On 9th July 
1706, after the territory had been in the possession of the 
Danish East India Company for eighty-five years, the 
Pietists Ziegenbalg and Pliitschau landed in India. They 
at first found the Danish officials as hostile to evangelical 
religion as the British and the Lutherans continued to be. 
On " Lord's day, October 13th, 1799," Marshman and Ward, 
soon after joined by William Carey, landed at Danish Seram- 
pore. All through that century " the coast mission," as it 
was called, in South India had made Christ known in His 
fulness alike by the Tamil Bible, the Christian school, 
incessant preaching in the towns and villages, and public 
services amid English, French, and native wars, till the 
name of Schwartz the missionary, who died in 1798, 
was the most honoured in the East. Ward, editor and 
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printer, when Carey took up the mantle of Schwartx, 
declared God's revelation of Jeaus Christ, pn'titott, prenched 
and taught ao as to work n supernatural change in tbe 
faith and life of each honest receiver under the influence 
of the Spirit of God, to be the only effectual means of the 
conversion of India. " With a Bible and a press," were hie 
first words, "posterity will see that a niiuionary will not 
labour in vain even in India." Hannah Marshman for tbo 
first time began to make the revelation known to its 
women. There remained to be supplied only the other 
missionary method, that of healing, to realise amid the 
dumb millions of the peoples of India the fulness of the 
love and the purity of the teaching and the example of the 
Son of Man. 

Twice in the East India ComjHiny's history had the skil- 
ful services of its surgeons, Boughton atid Hamilton, to the 
Moh.imciedan emjicrorB or their families, secured mlditions 
to the British territory and influence. Now there appeared 
the first medical missionary. We read in the Indian 
Gaxdle of Ist November 1783, an advertisement for a 
Christian. The advertiser was John Thomas, surgeon on 
board of the " Earl of Oxford " East Indian, who after- 
wards induced Carey to accompany him to Bengal, and 
died at Serampore. Good John Newton saw that adver- 
tisement in England, and accepted it as a proof that there 
were religious stirrings in the country. There were two 
answers, one from the chaplain of the day, the Rev, W. 
Johnson, who soon after left India with £35,000. He 
had so preached that Thomas said, " the sermon as well as 
the text was ' The Unknown God,' " and did not reply to 
him. The second response advised the opening of a 
subscription for a translation of the New Testament into 
Persian and the vernacular. There were, however, at 
least three godly men among the officials of that day, 
Charles Grant, George Udny, who succeeded him as Com- 
pany's agent at Malda where he gave Carey an asylum, 
and William Chambers, Master in Chancery in the Supreme 
Court, who used to call the English Calcutta and the 
Dutch Batavia, Sodom and Gomorrah, 
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Charles Grant was born in 1746, and went out to 
Bengal, first as a merchant, and then as a civil servant. 
When living in Calcutta as we have already deBcribed it, 
and about thirty years of age, he says, " I was brought 
under deep concern about the state of my soul. There 
was no person then living there from whom I could obtain 
any information as to the way of a sinner's salvation." 
He went to Kiernander, a missionary whom Clive had 
invited from Cuddalor to Calcutta. " I found him lying 
on a couch. My anxious inquiries as to what I should do 
to be saved appeared to embarrass and confuse him exceed- 
ingly ; and when I left him, the perspiration was running 
from his face in consequence, as it appeared to me, of his 
mental distress. He could not answer my questions, but 
he gave me some good instructive books." Grant had 
suffered domestic afHiction, being one of the few civilians 
who had brought out with him his wife, her mother, and 
sister. Mr. William Chambers, who had been influenced 
by the great Schwartz, married the sister, and a Mr. 
CBeck, a pupil of Schwartz, became Mr. Grant's steward. 
Not only Mr. Udny's mother, but the mother of Sir 
Robert and William Chambers, joined them in India at 
this time. A Christian society was thus formed, and 
Christian family life was thus exhibited, probably for the 
first time in India, with the happiest results. The Seram- 
pore missionaries found a home and congenial spirits ready 
for them. The Rev. David Brown too, of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was sent out to superintend the Military 
Orphan Society's Schools, and he became an evangelical 
chaplain. Even before Thomas had laid hold of Carey, 
Mr. Grant had projected a mission of gospel ministers 
from England to India, and Brown had named eight 
students at home as fit persons. Before the immortal 
three of Serarapore had landed in the country, Mr. 
Chambers, being ofBcially Persian interpreter, had begun 
a translation of the Scriptures. Mr. Grant was himself 
to support two of the eight missionaries on £240 a-year 
each, with books and teachers besides. Simeon of Cam- 
bridge was formally asked to become their agent, and it 
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seemed ax if the Church of England would be the first to 
do it« duty. The application bore good fruit, though at 
a later time, in the birth of the Church Missionary Society 
and the arrival of Buch chaplains ae Martyn and Corrie. 
Meanwhile Carey was on his way to Danish protection 
at Serampore, where the two sole of ardent evangelioU 
men met often in after days for prayer and loving confer- 
ence, now in the deserted pagoda which still bears Martyn's 
name, and now in Brown's cool retreat of AJdeen, between 
that and the Serampore mission-house. 

^Vhilc thus working through Simeon at home, Charica 
Grant, now a member of his Council, approached Lord 
Cornwallis on the subject. That Governor-General had 
introduced into English society a reign of apparent morality 
at least. Would he eu[){xirt a mission to the natireel 
All that cDidd be got from him was the assurance that he 
would not oppo.te i(. lie had tid belief in ihe conversion 
of the people of India, they were too bad for that ! But 
hie neutrality, which in some of his successors, down even 
to Lord Canning's days after the Mutiny, became cold and 
occasionally active opposition, encouraged Grant to send 
for the two missionaries whom he was ready to support. 
They were to study the languages and literature of 
the natives for three years at Benares, "after which 
they may begin their glorious work of giving light to the 
heathens with every probability of success." Significant 
words, well ajjplied in Carey's case at Serampore, and in 
DufPs in another direction at Calcutta, and afterwards 
carried out at Benares itself by the Church missionaries, 
in a college endowed by Jcynarain, a Hindu who died 
almost a Christian. Grant soon after went home to one 
of the " Chairs " of the East India Company's Directors, 
and in due time became chairman. There, and in the 
House of Commons, where he long represented the county 
of Inverness, he did more for the Christianising of India 
than any other man of his day. In India he saw Carey 
begin his work. In England he became not the least of 
the cultured "Claphiim Sect," whose good deeils find a 
biographer in Sir James Stephen. No man ever wielded 
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8uch influence, or used it for higher ends, alike by his 
deBpatchea from Leadenhall Street, his private correspoDd- 
ence with successive Governors-General and members of 
Council, his speeches in Parliament, and bis action as an 
evangelical leader of the Church of England.' His eldest 
son became principal Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department, and was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Glenelg in 1836. His second son. Sir Robert, became 
Governor of Bombay, the friend of the Scottish missionary. 
Dr. John Wilson, and left a memory dear to the Church 
for the hymns of his which it sings. 

Greater than all Charles Grant's efforts for the good of 
the people of India, or any other Christian statesman's, 
we reckon his Observations oti the Stale of Soddy among the 
Asiaiic Subjects of Great Britain, addressed in 1797, when 
he was fresh from a thirty years' study of the people, to 
his brother Directors, and on " a subject pressed by repeated 
proposals on your attention, namely, the communication 
of Christianity to the natives of our poBsesaiouB in the 
East." What he modestly called a tract was kept back 
by his colleagues, till Mr. Dundas laid it before the House 
of Commons during the critical charter discussions of 
1813. There it found men like Wilberforce prepared to 
compel the House to adopt it by the intrinsic fairness of 
itA principles, as well as by the eloquence of the orator, 
and so it has become the real charter of liberty and light 
to the East. The otherwise majestic Company that blindly 
resisted its appeals has passed away, the victim of its own 
shortsightedness, while Charles Grant's counsels have pre- 
vailed to build up an empire stronger than that which the 
Mutiny purged of its clay. In this light how significant 
these words of the preface of 1797 : — 

" In earlier periods tlie Compauj manireeted a laudable zeal for 
extending as far as its means then went tlic knowledge of the gospel 

' His ]>apers have yet to see the light. The MSS. we have Been are 
rich in their value ; without them the history of India and of missions 
cannot be adequately written. See the fullest account of him published, 
with a portrait, iu Oood Words for September 1891. 
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to the pftgau tribes among wliom it» fnctcirics wore pUced. It Uu 
since pniitpereii to became grvat iii s way to wbicli thu coiniueraial 
history of tlie world aflbrds no jwrallsl : aod far this it ix indelilcd to 
tlie roatering and protactinj; car« of divine Provideuc«. It ow«s there- 
fore the warmest gratitude for the past, and it eqiwlly nMda the 
support of tiie same beneficent Power in time to coma, for the ' obancea 
and clinnges ' to which human aflaits are alwaja liable, and especially 
the empliBtic traaont of vidsBitnda wbioh tlie present day baa supplied, 
msy assure iis that neither elevation nor safoty cad bo maiutained by 
any of the nationaorntlen of the earth, bnt through Him whoKovems 
the whole. The duty therefon; of the Company, ai part of a Chriitian 
coDunuuity, its pecnliar superadded obligations, ita enlarged means, 
and its wntinaal dependence on the diiine favour, all call upon it to 
honour God hy diflhsing the knowledge of that tevebtion which He 
has voucbsafeii to mankind." 

At the time CharleB Grant was writing Ma folio of 116 
pages, the aged Schwnrta addressed these words to the 
Society for Promoting Chrietian Knowledge, as quoted 
on the last page : — 

" I am now at the brink of eteruity, but to tliia moment I declare 
that 1 do not repent of having spent forty-tlirce years in tlie service of 
my divine Master. Who knows but God may remove some of the 
great obstacles to the propagation of the gosi>ol t Should a reforma- 
tion take place amongst the Europeans, it would no 'ioitbt be the 
greatest blesaing to the country. " 

Mr. Grant treats his great theme in five chapters. The 
first reviews the British territorial administration in the 
East, from Plassey to the Cornwallia reforms in 1786, in 
twenty of the wisest pages ever written by an Indian 
ruler. In this occurs the famous description of the great 
famine of 1769-70. The second describes the state of 
society among the Hindu subjects of Great Britain, 
particularly with respect to morals. The third traces the 
causes which have produced that state. And the fourth, 
moat important of all in its far-reaching and beneficial 
consequences, inquires into the measures which might be 
adopted by Great Britain for the improvement of the 
condition of her Asiatic subjects, and answers objections. 
How much is implied and anticipated in the following 
i, " written chiefly in the year 1 792," on the re- 
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moval of the ignorance and consequent error of the Hindus ^ 
by the English language ! — 

" It is perfectly in the power of this country, by degrees, to impart 
to the Hindus our language : afterwards through that medium, to 
make them acquainted with our easy literary compositions, upon a 
variety of subjects ; and, let not the idea hastily excite derision, 
progressively with the simple elements of our arts, our philosophy, and 
religion. These acquisitions would silently undermine, and at length 
subvert, the fabric of error; and all the objections that may be 
apprehended against such a change, are, it '^is confidently believed, 
capable of a solid answer. 

'* The first communication, and the instrument of introducing the 
rest, must be the English language ; this is a key which will open to 
them a world of new ideas, and policy alone might have impelled us, 
long since, to put it into their hands. To introduce the language of 
the conquerors seems to be an obvious mean of assimilating the 
conquered people to them. The Mohammedans, from the beginning 
of their power, employed the Persian language in the affairs of govern- 
ment, and in the public departments. This practice aided them in 
maintaining their superiority, and enabled them, instead of depending 
blindly on native agents, to look into the conduct and details of 
public business, as well as to keep intelligible registers of the income 
and expenditure of the State. Natives readily learnt the language of 
government, finding that it was necessary in every concern of revenue 
and of justice ; they next became teachers of it ; and in all the pro- 
vinces over which the Mogul Empire extended, it is still understood, 
and taught by numbers of Hindus. It would have been our interest 
to have followed their example ; and had we done so on the assumption 
of the Dewannee,^ or some years afterwards, the English language 
would now have been spoken and studied by multitudes of Hindus 
throughout our provinces. The details of the revenue would, from 
the beginning, have been open to our inspection ; and by facility of 
examination on our part, and difficulty of fabrication on that of the 
natives, manifold impositions of a gross nature, which have been 
practised upon us, would have been precluded. An easy channel of 
communication also would always have been open between the rulers 



^ The revenue and civil administration personally granted to Clive, 
as representative of the East India Company, by the Emperor of Delhi 
on the 12th of August 1765. That "memorable day in the political 
and constitutional history of British India," is described by Marshman, 
at p. 310 of vol. i. of his History of Indian which is still the best 
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and Iht BubjecU ; and numbprleas griaraucai would have 1moii rrpn- 
KeDt«cl, rtdrenseJ, ot prB»ent«I, wLich the ignorance of the fomior in 
the country langaagea, and the bindmncei eiperieoccd by iIik t*lt«r 
ID nukinfj their approaches, have aometimea Buffered to plsi witJi 
iraimnity, to the enoonragement of new abuses. We were long held 
in the dark, both in India aoJ in £uro|ie, by the dm or a tKhaioal 
reTenne language ; and n man of conaiderabU Jixlgment, who vaa • 
ineTuber of the Bengal administrtiUDn near twenty years ainco, pnbliclj' 
animadverted on the absurdity of our submitting to eiujiloy tbe 
unknon'n jargon of a coQqnercd pcopU. It ia certain that ths 
Hiadiu would easily have conformed to the uae of Engliali ; and thev 
would still bo glad to ptMsng tho language of their maiit«r^ lh« 
language wLich always gives weight and consequence to the nativca 
who have any acquaintance with it, and which would tnabla erery 
native to make bis own repreaentatiotis directly to the Governor' 
General himi»lf, who, it may be {tresumed, will not comtnonly, 
hencefortli, ba chosen from the line of the Company'a servants, and 
therefore may not speak tho dialett? of the eoimtry. Of nlml impiirt- 
ance it might be to the public interest that ■ man in that station 
should not he obliged to dejiend on a medium n-ith which he is 
unacquainted, nay readily be conceived. 

"It would be extremely easy for Government to establish, at a 
moderate eipense, in various parts of the provinces, places of 
gratuitous instruction in resiling and writing English ; multitudes, 
especially of the young, would flock to them ; and tlie easy books 
used in teaching, might at the same time convey obvious truths on 
different subjects. The teachers should ba persons of knowledge, 
morals, and discretion ; and men of this character could impart to 
their pupils much useful information in discourse ; and to facilitate 
the attainment of that object, they might at lirst make some use of 
the Bengaleso tongue. The Hindus would, in time, become teachers 
of English themselves ; and the employment of our language in 
public business, for which eveiy political reason remains in full 
force, would, in the course of another generation, make it very 
general throughout the country. There is notliing wanting to the 
success of this plan, but the hearty patronage of Government. If 
they wish it to succeed, it can and must SDCceed. The intrwluction of 
English in the administration of the reveime, in judicial proceed- 
ings, and in other business of government, wherein Persian is now 
used, and the establishment of free achoola for instruction in this 
language, would insure its diffusion over the country, for the reason 
already suggested, that the interest of the natives would induce them 
to acquire it. . . . 
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''With our language much of oar useful literature might, and 
would, in time be communicated. The art of printing would enable 
us to disseminate our writings in a way the Persians never could have 
done, though their compositions had been as numerous as ours. 
Hence the Hindus would see the great use we make of reason on all 
subjects, and in all affairs ; they also would learn to reason, they 
would become acquainted with the history of their own species, the 
past and present state of the world ; their affections would gradually 
become interested by various engaging works, composed to recommend 
virtue and to deter from vice ; the general mass of their opinions 
would be rectified ; and above all, they would see a better system of 
principles and morals. New views of duty as rational creatures would 
open upon them ; and that mental bondage in which they have long 
been holden would gradually dissolve. 

"To this change the true knowledge of nature would contribute ; 
and some of our easy explanations of natural philosophy might 
undoubtedly, by proper means, be made intelligible to them. Except 
a few Brahmans, who consider the concealment of their learning as 
part of their religion, the people are totally misled as to the system 
and phenomena of naturo ; and their errors in this branch of science, 
upon which divers important conclusions rest, may be more easily 
demonstrated to them than the absurdity and falsehood of their 
mythological legends. From the demonstration of the true cause of 
eclipses, the story of Eagoo and KetoOy the dragons who, when the sun 
and the moon are obscured, are supposed to be assaulting them, — a story 
which has hitherto been an article of religious faith, productive of 
religious services among the Hindus, — would fall to the ground ; the 
removal of one pillar would weaken the fabric of falsehood ; the dis- 
covery of one palpable error would open the mind to farther con- 
\'iction ; and the progressive discovery of truths, hitherto unknown, 
would dissipate as many superstitious chimeras, the parents of false 
fears and false hopes. Every branch of natural philosophy might in 
time be introduced and diffused among the Hindus. Their under- 
standings would thence be strengthened, as well as their minds 
informed, and error be dispelled in proportion. 

''But perhaps no acquisition in natural philosophy would so 
effectually enlighten the mass of the people as the introduction of the 
principles of mechanics, and their application to agriculture and the 
useful arts. . . . The scoj)e for improvement in this respect is pro- 
digious. What great accessions of wealth would Bengal derive from a 
people intelligent in the principles of agriculture, skilled to make the 
most of soils and seasons, to improve the existing modes of culture, of 
pasturage, of rearing cattle, of defence against excesses of drought 
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and of raiQ, and thus to meliorate the quality' at all the produce of 
tlie country ! All these arts nra still in infancy. The hnsbandniaii of 
Bengal jiut tama np tho aoil with a dimintitire plough, drawn h; • 
couple of miserable cattle ; and if drought parches, or tb« rain iliuii- 
date the crop, h« baa no resource ; be thinks he ia deitined to tbu 
aufferitig, aaJ is far inore likely to die froto waiit than to relieve 
himself by any nev or extraordinary effort HorticnUure is olao in 
it« first stage : the varions fhtits and anuleut herbs, with which 
Hindustan nboiinda, are nearly in h state of nature ; though they are 
planted in enclosed gardena, little skill is employed to r«clain] them. 
In thia renjiect, likewise, ive uiigbt commnnicate iuformatian of 
material use to the comfort of life and to the prerention of famine. 
In silk, indigo, sugar, and in many other artifiles, irbat vast improre- 
inents might be effected by tlie introduction of mscliinery '. The 
skilful application of Ere, of water, and of steam, imiirovemeiits which 
woidd thus immediately concern the interests of the common people, 
wonld awakon them from their torpor, and give activity to their 
mindH. 

'' Bal undoubtedly tlie most important communication which the 
Hindus could receive through the medium of our langaage, would be 
the knowledge of our religion, the principles of which are explained 
in a clear, easy way, in rnrious tracts circulating among us, and 
are completely contained in the inestimBhle volume of Scripture. 
Thence they would be instructed in the nature and perfections of the 
one true Oo^l, and in the real history of man ; liis creation, lapsed 
state, and the means of liis recovery, on all which points they bold 
false and extravagant opinions ; they would see a pure, complete, and 
lierfect system of morals and of duty, enforced by the most awful 
sanctions, and recoinmeudeit by the most interesting motives ; they 
would learn the accountableness of man, the linal Judgment he is to 
undergo, and the eternal state whicli is to fallow. Wherever this 
knowledge should lie received, iiiolatry, with all the rabble of its 
impure deities, its monsters of wood nud stone, its false principles 
and corrupt practices, its delusive holies and vain fears, its lidiculous 
ceremonies and degrading superstitions, its tying legends and fraudu- 
lent impositions, would fall. The reasonable service of the only snd 
the infinitely perfect God would be established ; love to Him, peace 
and good-will towanls men, would be felt ta oMigatory principles. 

" It is not asserted tliiit such elfects would be immediate or 
universal ; hut admitting them to be progressive, and partial only, 
yet how great would the change be, and how happy at length for the 
oulwarii pros]iprity and intcnial peace of society anioiig tho Hindus ! 
Jleu would lie restored to the use of their reason ; all the ndvautnges 
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of happy soil, climate, and situation would be observed and improved ; 
the comforts and conveniences of life would be increased ; the cultiva- 
tion of the mind and rational intercourse valued ; the people would 
rise in the scale of human beings, and as they found their character, 
their state, and their comforts improved, they would prize more 
highly the security and the happiness of a well-ordered society. 
Such s^ change would correct those sad disorders which have been 
described, and for which no other remedy has been proposed, nor is 
in the nature of things to be found." 

" Prediction " is the word we might apply to such far- 
seeing wisdom and benevolence directed to the twofold 
work of converting India — the creation of a Christian 
Church and of self-governing Christian nations. 

This was written in the prospect of the debates in 
Parliament on a new charter for the East India Company. 
The philanthropists and evangelicals of Clapham were led 
by Grant to work for the Christianisation of India, from 
this time forward, as heartily as for the emancipation of 
the slave. Wilberf orce was the moving spirit in Parliament, 
and he gained over to the cause, from the secular point 
of view, his friends Pitt and Dundas. Hannah More, Scott, 
Cecil, and afterwards Charles Simeon, worked, in their 
own way, towards the same end. The boy Macaulay was 
nursed amid conversations and debates on India missions 
and education, which he himself was to bring to a con- 
summation after 1833. Wilberforce carried the first point 
through Parliament in 1793, with results thus described 
in his journal of that year : — 

**Mayl5ih, — East India Resolutions in hand and slave business. 
Lord Carhampton abusing me as a madman. 17th. — Through God's 
help got the East India Kesolutions in quietly. Sunday 19th. — Scott 
morning ; Cecil afternoon. Called at Grant's — Miss More there. The 
hand of Providence was never more visible than in this East India 
affair. What cause have I for gratitude, and trust, and humiliation ! " 

The Resolution, as it finally passed, was to the effect — 

** That it is the peculiar and bounden duty of the British Legisla- 
ture to promote, by all just and prudent means, the interest and 
happiness of the inhabitants of the British dominions in India ; and 
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that for Uieso endi eucIi measures ought to be adopted M nmy 
gradually tend to tbair uclTincemeat lu useful kaowloJgo, nnd to 
tlieir religiauB and moral improvement" 

AliL3 ! the EeBolution stood there on the records of the 
House of Commons as a declaration of the national duty, 
but the India House raised such an alarm at the proepect 
of the deluge of misgionaries and Bchoolmaeters which was 
to sweep away the Compiny'a rule in the East, that even 
Pitt and DundaB had to forgo their pledge to AVilberforce. 
"My clausea thrown out," he writee," Dundasmost false and 
double ; but, poor fellow, much to be pitied." India, he 
wrote to a friend, " is left in the undisturbed and peace- 
able [wssession and committed to the providential pro- 
tection of Brahma," Hia last appeal has a curious interest 
in the present day. He declared that the rejection of his 
Resolutions would be 

"to declare to the world that ve are friends to Chrietianitf, not 
because it is a revelation from HeavPn, not even because it is con- 
ducive to the bsppiness of man, but only because it is the established 
religion of this country. . . . Beware how this opiuion goes abroad. 
Tliink not Uiat the people of tbis land will long maintain a great 
Church establishment from motives of mere political expediency." 

Spoken a century ago on the floor of the House of 
Commons, are these words another prophecy I By refus- 
ing to insert a clause so vague and moral in the charter of 
1793, the Government and Parliament, at the dictation of 
the East India Company, went back from the far more pro- 
nounced and Christian clause, which makes the charter of 
1698 for ever memorable. 

When 1813, the time for a renewal of the charter, 
came round, Charles Grant had more power, Wilberforce 
more influence, and the country more wisdom. The pro- 
gress was due also to another Scotsman, of whom his 
country has reason to be proud. When Whitefield 
preached at Cumbuslang, otie Alexander Buchanan was 
pariah achoolraaster there, and he married the daughter of 
Claudius Somers, who was an elder of the kirk. The new 
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life which they found in the excitement of the revival 
showed itself in the son, Claudius Buchanan. Tutor at 
Dunstaffnage, and student of Glasgow University, he was 
early destined for the Scottish ministry, but determined 
first to see the world, avowedly like Goldsmith. After 
strange adventures and stranger experience of heart, he 
came under the influence of a man of similar antecedents, 
John Newton, of Olney. Mr. Henry Thornton, first of 
the Clapham men, sent him to Cambridge, where Isaac 
Milner completed Newton's good work. In 1796 Claudius 
Buchanan went out to Calcutta as a chaplain to the 
Honourable Company, for godly directors like Grant 
looked out for evangelical chaplains like Brown and 
Buchanan, Martyn, Corrie, and Thomason. Lord Welles- 
ley, following the good example of his predecessors Lords 
Teignmouth and Cornwallis, encouraged church-going, and 
had made it more attractive by " punkahs " and " tatties," 
the cooling apparatus in the hot season. His Excellency 
had also added a chapel to that famous college of Fort- 
William which he created for the civilian students. So 
many as fifty octavo Bibles were sold in three months in 
Calcutta, wrote Buchanan in 1805. All Christian . sects 
of east and west were represented at the services ; but 
he says, "a name or sect is never mentioned from the 
pulpit, and thus the word preached becomes profitable 
to aU." 

The time had come, he thought, for a regular episcopal 
establishment of the Church in India, and in that year he 
published his Memorial on the subject. The persistent 
representations of good men of all sects on behalf of what 
had been called the "pious clauses," rejected from the 
charter of 1793, led to inquiry by a parliamentary com- 
mittee. Very valuable, for historical and biographical 
reasons, is the evidence given before that committee. 
When Warren Hastings, in his eightieth year, entered the 
House, the body which had once impeached him rose and 
uncovered as before majesty. The old man represented, 
but in a vastly modified form, the conservative fears of 
the Company of his early days. His successor twice 
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removed, Lord Teignmouth, with more force ejrake iho 
opinions of a wiser and later time. Great military states- 
men, like Sir Thomas Munro and Sir John Malcolm, found 
their politieal expediency confronted by the bolder prin- 
ciples of the retired Lord Wellesley, fortunately Wilber- 
force'fl friend, as Ue had been Carey's. It fell to hotd 
Castlercagh, of all men, to apologise for making the " pioue 
clauses " luw. On the ground, " that while British subjects 
in India were governed by British'laws, thej' should be per- 
mitted to exercise their national religion," he said the 
occleaiaaticat establishment would "only amouut to one 
bishop and three archdeacons to superintend the cbaplaina 
of the dili'erent settlements." The bishop and three arch- 
dejicons i>aaaed after a long conversation, and without a 
division, but not so the missionary clause. On the 22nd 
June, Will) erf orce's most elaborate address carried it by a 
majurity of 53 in a House rjf 125. On the 1st July, a 
Madras barrister of scoffing ability, Mr. Charles Marsh, - 
reduced the majority to 22 in a House of 86. At last, 
however, the good cause triumphed on the lat July, when, 
in a House of only 73, a majority of 24 carried that which 
twenty years before. Parliament had allowed the East India 
Company to neutralise when Wilberforce brought it for- 
ward. Even his renewed Resolution would probably have 
proved a dead letter for many a year, had not provision 
been made in the charter to compel the Company to grant 
the funds wherewith to carry out the educational portion 
of it. The retired Advocate -General of Calcutta, Mr. 
Kobert Percy Smith, who was almost as witty as his better- 
known brother Sydney, procured the insertion of this 
addition, that it shall be lawful for the Governor-General 
in Council to direct that " A sum of not less than one 
lakh of rupees (then above £10,000) in each year shall be 
set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of 
literature and the encouragement of the learned natives of 
India, and for the introduction and promotion of a know- 
ledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories of India." 

The cbarter of 1813 was thus the foundation, not only 
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of the ecclesiastical establishment,^ but, what is of far more 
importance for the civilisation and the Christianisation of 
its people, of the educational system of India, and all that 
that system as subsequently developed by Dr. Duff in- 
volves. The two will be seen to work themselves out in 
parallel lines in the Anglicising of native education in 
1835, the Education Despatch of 1854, the University 
Charters of 1857, the despatch on vernacular education 
and school cess for that end in 1859, and the adoption of 
the principle that Western truth may be communicated to 
learned Orientals through their classical languages as in 
the Punjab University. 

Ab, on the whole, throughout the two and a half 
centuries of its history, it had reflected the public opinion 
and morals of England, the East India Company's adminis- 
tration of India gradually advanced in toleration and a 
just neutrality. In London the Court of Directors was 
checked by the Board of Control and stimulated by 
Parliament. In India the successive Governors-General, 
especially Wellesley, Lord Hastings, Bentinck, and the Mar- 
quis of Dalhousie — last and perhaps greatest of all — were 
influenced by such remarkable men as the missionaries 
Carey and Duff in succession, whose services they utilised 
and whose educational methods they copied for the public 
good. In the subordinate provinces the same liberalising 
process went on. Madras will never forget the influence 
of the Marquis of Tweeddale and the missionary John 
Anderson. Bombay will ever be grateful for statesmen 
and judges like the two Elphin stones, Sir James Mack- 
intosh and Bartle Frere, and for John Wilson and 
his missionary associates. At Agra Thomason and his 
school, notably Sir William Muir, and his brother John, 
the greatest of Christian Sanskritists — par nobUe fratrum 
— did a memorable work for the ignorant millions of 
the North -Western Provinces in their land assessment 
and educational measures. In the new province of the 
Punjab, after the first and second Sikh wars, there 
flourished towards the close of the Company's rule the 

1 Act 63 George III. c. 155. 
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Itand of Christian officials who, from Delhi, savvd the 
Empire in 1857. John Lawrence, Montgomery, BdwHrdcs, 
Lake, Cuat, Inglia, and many more, carried over into the new 
period of the direct rule of the Crown tJie same everhisting 
principles of truth and justice by which they bad welded 
warring Sikha and Mohammedans into a peaceful and 
proBjjerouB people, while Christianity had from the ftrat 
been allowed the same fair field. 

At no f>eriod in the history of the Christian Church, 
not even in the brilliant century of legislation from Con- 
stantine's edict of toleration to the Theodosian code, has 
Christiunity been the means of abolishing so many inhuman 
customs and crimes as were suppressed in India by the Com- 
[Niny'fi Kegulations and Acts in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The Christlike work kept rapid step with 
the progress of Christian opinion and beneficent reforms in 
Oreat Britain, but it wiis duf in the tii~i Jnniain'i- lo ihc 
missionaries in India. In the teeth of the supporters of 
Hinduism, European as well as Brahmanical, and contrary 
to the custom of centuries, it ceased to be lawful, it 
became penal, even in the name of religion (1) to murder 
parents by suttee, by exposure on the banks of rivers, 
or by burial alive; (2) to murder children by dedication 
to the Ganges, to be devoured by crocodiles, or daughters 
by the Rajpoot modes of infanticide; (3) to offer up 
human Baciifices in a temple or to propitiate the earth- 
goddess ; (4) to encourage suicide under the wheels of 
idol cars, or wells, or otherwise ; (5) to promote voluntary 
torment by hook-swinging, thigh-piercing, tongue-extrac- 
tion, etc., or (6) involuntary torment by mutilation, 
trampling to death, ordeals and barbarous executions. 
Slavery and the slave-trade were made illegal. Caste was 
no longer supported by law, nor recognised in appoint- 
ments to office. The long compromise with idolatry 
during the previous two centuries ceased, so that the 
Government no more called its Christian soldiers to salute 
idols, or its civil oibcers to recognise gods in official 
documents, or manage the affairs of idol temples and 
extort a revenue from idol pilgrimages. A long step 
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was taken by legislative Acts to protect the civil rights of 
converts to Christianity as to any other religion, and to 
leave Hindu widows free to marry. 

Eeligious intolerance ceased, almost for the first time 
in the history of Christianity, with the one temporary 
exception, that Christian officials of the ruling class were 
not, in their private character, allowed the same liberty 
to do their conscientious duty to Christ which Moham- 
medans enjoyed and used in commending their prophet. 
But that too was soon conceded in the spirit of the royal 
proclamation which extinguished the Court of Directors. 
The last fifty years of the almost imperial sway of the 
East India Company, in trust for the British people, mark 
a greater advance towards the conversion of India than we 
are yet able impartially to estimate. When Claudius 
Buchanan invited the youth of the universities, at the 
beginning of the century, to study the conversion of Asia, 
and was the means of calling Adoniram Judson to the 
work, the young Charles Grant of Magdalen College, and 
Francis Wrangham, F.R.S., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
published prize poems on the subject. The vision in- 
dulged by the latter even the East India Company saw 
partially realised, before it ceased to exercise its high 
trust : — 

**. . . Even now I see them move, 
The mild evangelists of peace and love. 
Unstained ^nth Afric's blood, they bend their prows 
Where in his fiery belt Dahomey glows ; 
Hoist round the stormy Cape, then straining sail 
From Yemen's mountains woo the fragrant gale, 
And bear, strange merchandise, to Asia's shore 
The gospel's bright imperishable ore. 
Unsold to deal its unbought wealth,^ their plan ; 
Their traffic to redeem the soul of man. 
To check their eager march Tibetan snows 
And Caggar's sands their trackless wilds oppose : 
Onward they press at duty's sacred call, 
O'er Deccan's ghauts and China's northern wall ; 

^ St Matt X. 8, ** Freely ye have received, fredy give.** 
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Strotoli uncantroUed their Ssvioar's gentls teigu, 
Anij arC and nature bar tlieir way in vain, 
On niosqiiQi wLera Inte the Inrid crosceat Hhone 
On iiiLgods reared to aluine an idot-stiiae — 
Surtn^liam'a walla, spread inaoy au acre o'er, 
An'i the proud domes of goj;gBous GhMipore— 
Her baiiusred croaa victorions Albion waT«B 
licueat)] that symbol strikes, beneath that symbol si 

O haste jour tardy coming, days of gold 
Loug by prophetic mitistrelsy foretold t 
Whero yoQ bright purple streaks the Orient skies. 
Rite Sciencd, Freedom, Peace, Religion, rise I 
Till from Tailor to farthest Samarkand 
In one »ids lustre hosk the glowing land. 
And, Brahma froia his gviitty greatness hurled 
With ilecca's lord, MESSiAii rule the norld." 



VI 



GREAT BRITAIN'S ATTEMPT 



** Through Him we both have access by one Spirit unto the FcUher. 
Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreignerSt but fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of Ood,** — Eph. ii. 18, 19. 

On Monday, the Ist day of November 1858, as the 
tropical sun neared its setting, from the steps of Govern- 
ment House, Calcutta, there was read to the fifth of the 
human race, who from that hour formed her direct subjects, 
the Proclamation of " Victoria, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the 
Colonies and Dependencies thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australasia, Queen, Defender of the Faith." 
The Act of Parliament had become law on the 2nd day 
of August, the fourteenth Earl of Derby being Prime 
Minister. His son Lord Stanley, who had been President 
of the Board of Control, and from that date became the 
first Secretary of State for India, had at once drafted a 
proclamation setting forth the principles on which the 
peoples of India were thenceforth to be governed. But 
when the document reached the Queen, then with the 
Prince Consort and their eldest daughter, the Princess of 
Prussia, at Potsdam, Her Majesty returned it, desiring^ 
the Premier to rewrite it, "bearing in mind that it is a 
female sovereign who speaks to more than a hundred 

^ The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, by Theodore 
Martin, vol. iv. pp. 284 and 336 (1879). 

I 
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milliona of Eaetern peoples on assuming the direct govern- 
ment over them, and aft«r a bloody civil war, giving them 
pledges which her future reign is to redeem, and explaining 
the principles of her govertiment. Such a document should 
breathe feelingB of generosity, benevolence, and religious 
toleration, and point out the privileges which the Indiana 
will receive on being placed on an equality with the 
subjects of the Bntiah Crown, and the prosperity following 
in the train of civilisation." 

To the new draft the Queen added, with her own hand, 
on the BUggeation of the PrincB Consort, the words which 
we print in italics, in the central [laragraphe and the closing 
prayer of the Proclamation : — 

" Wfl hold OufmIvos Irauud to Ilia natiTes of Our Indian Territories 
liy the aauie obligations of duty which bind Ua to all Our other 
flubject:!, nwl those obligations, hy tlie Blessing of Almighty God, 
We ahsU faithfully and coDscientiousIy fulfil 

"Firmly relying Ouratlca on the truth of Chratiaatly, ajid oetnow- 
Itdging wUh graiitiide tht solace of religion. We disclaim Silike the 
Riglit and tlie Desire to impose Our coorictions on any of Our sub- 
jects. We declare it to be Our Koyal Will aod Ple&eure that none be in 
any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted, by reason of their 
religious faitb or observances ; but that all sball alike enjoy the 
equal and impartial protection of tba law: and Wk do strictly 
charge and eujoin all tho^e nho may be in authority under Us, that 
tliey abstain from all iDtcrference with the religious belief or worship 
of any of Our siibjeets, on jisin of Our highest displeasure 

"When, by the Blessing of Pkovidenck, internal tranquillity shall 
be restored, it is Our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful industry 
of Insia, to pronioto worka of jmblio utility and improvement, and 
to administer its gorernmcut for the benefit of all Our subjects resident 
therein. In their prosperity will be Our strength ; in their content- 
ment Our security ; and in their gratitude Our best reward. Aiid 
may the Qod of all I'oiccr grant to Us aiid to tliosc in nutkority under 
Us, atrength to cany mit these IMr wishes for l/ic -jood of Out people." 

Lord Canning, the Governor -General, who now be- 
came the first Viceroy of India, having reported that the 
Proclamation had been received throughout India with 
cordial and unqualified approval, her Majesty replied, 
"The Queen rejoices to hear that the Viceroy approves 
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the pasBage about religion. She etrongly insisted on it." 
To Lord Stanley, on the same day that he addressed the 
Queen, Lord Canning had written, " I cannot tell you 
with what pleasure I have read the passages relating to 
religion. They are in every way admirable, and I almost 
envy you being peraecated for them, as you infallibly will 
be." It was not so. The comment of the Friend of India ^ 
on the Proclamation was more just : " The official recog- 
nition of Christianity as the religion of the ruler will ter- 
minate many discussions, while the act of mercy is a 
graceful commencement of a new T&gime. . . . The 
revolution is one the vastness of which only the next 
generation will appreciate. It is the principle of our 
Government, not its external form, which has been 
changed, and to the mass of men a new principle is as 
imperceptible as the soul. ... A century hence men will 
date the history of progress from the Proclamation of the 
Queen." * 

No constitution, not even that of the United States of 
America until its thirteenth amendment in 1S65, had 
ever before so completely recognised the principle of 
toleration in matters of faith and worship involving the 
conscience and the right of private judgment, or had so 
generously conceded to multitudinous aliens equality be- 
fore the law and in the administration. At its highest and 
widest the citizenship of Imperial Borne, in which the 
apostle Paul rejoiced, was a small thing compared with 
the gift made to peoples of almost every race, creed, and 
colour, now numbering nearly three hundred millions, 
and that after mutiny and partial rebellion. From the 
hour of that concession the history of the British Empire 
of India really began. From the day which put Christi- 
anity, though the avowed faith of the ruling race, on the 
same equal platform as Hinduism, Parseeism, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, Animism, and all other purely human 
modes of propitiating God, as Christ Himself put it before 

■ Then edited by Meredith Towoaend, Esq., now of The Spedator. 

' Under Act oF ParlUmont the Queen vas procliUDied Empress or 
India on lat January 1878. 
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His Roman judge, the canversion of India to the one true 
and living God became an assured certainty. Not a 
metaphysical dietinction as to the incarnation, not a lie or 
a deception backed by the fear of torture and persecution, 
not a theological system or rite attracting by the hope of 
office and the favour of the ruler, but Christ Himself com- 
mending the truth to every man's conscience, His redeeming 
love to every sinner's heart, baa since 1858 been the mess- 
age of Christendom in the East. 

One generation has passed since that Proclamation, and 
the new principle has been seen working itself out in the 
two regions of Stale legislation and administration and of 
evangelical persuasion and absorption. For the first time 
in the long three thousand years' history of the elder 
Aryans in Southern Asia, the revelation of the one and 
universal personal God of love has been made to them ; 
and the truth that God is in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself, not imputing to men their trespasses, has 
been declared to India's conflicting, groping, despairing, 
caste-bound, or indifferent peoples, under conditions of more 
absolute freedom to accept or reject it than exist in 
Christendom itself outside of the United States of 
America. The imperial Sovereign, her Viceroy, and the 
whole ruling class, claim for themselves only what they 
concede to the Hindu and Mohammedan, and every reli- 
gionist. The conversion of India since the middle of the 
nineteenth century proceeds on the principle of Jesus 
Christ in the middle of the first. The constitutional 
position and administrative action of the British Govern- 
ment of India cannot be too carefully studied or too 
strongly insisted on in the history of the religious de- 
velopment of its peoples. 

Heartily accepting the principle of the perfect equality 
of all creeds and religions before the law, the Christian 
power entrusted with the Government of India after so 
historically unique a fashion had two duties : First, the 
State must secure perfect liberty to its own Christian 
servants to discharge their personal service to God in their 
non-official character. Second, the State must, by legisla- 
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tion, on the ooe band remove every obstacle to the 
untettered freedom of worship of all religionists, vhile on 
the other it guards a^unst the danger of indirectly 
sanctioning and, as it were, fossilising quasi-religious 
customs and beliefs which are contrary to humanity, to 
good morals, or to liberty. 

The course of the history of British India during the 
last thirty-five years, illustrates these points. Even 
Lord Canning, a year after he had expressed such keen 
satisfaction with the provision of the Queen's Proclamation 
as to religion, censured a high civil officer in the Punjab 
for attending in his private capacity and his leisure 
hours the baptism of a native convert.' Inferior officers 
at the head of the provincial departments of public 
instruction, themselves sceptics, attempted to prevent 
Christian professors in the State colleges * from privately, 
in their own houses and out of college hours, instructing 
inquirers. Lord Canning had even objected to the distri- 
bution of anonymous tracts among the natives near 
Benares, so sensitive was he as to what came to be called 
the "neutrality" promulgated in 1858. The worst, and 
we may say the last instance of this violation of neutrality 
by the Viceroy himself, was an order cautioning officers to 
guard against compromising themselves in matters of re- 
ligion in native regiments. Up to this time, except among 
the Komanist sepoys of the Madras army, the profession 
of conversion to Christ by any sepoy whatever had in- 
volved persecution and dismissal. Prabhu Deen, sepoy, 
was so expelled in the year 1819. The compulsion to 
salute idols had driven from the high office of commander- 
in-chief Sir Peregrine Maitland, and that iniquity was 
brought to an end. But the 170,000 sepoys of the East 
India Company's army had been always carefully guarded 
from the free and natural influence of Christian truth, and 
the result was the delusion which used the greased cart- 
ridges as an occasion of mutiny. 

' Mr. R. N. Cuat, LL.D., at Amritur, sfterwardi Lord Lawrence's 
Home Secretary in Colcatta. 

* Notably in Bengal and Bombay. 
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The 24th Punjab Regiment, conaisting of Muzabi or 
low-caste Sikha whoso fathers had been Thuga, when 
fighting for the British Empire at the eiege of Delhi, found 
among its spoils some ChrJBtian boohs which led them to 
ask instruction from their officers. These referred the in- 
quirers to the Church missionaries at AmritAir, and after- 
wards at Peshawur. The Viceroy's action was taken by 
all parties as "a ban upon the Christian religion," and 
the bishop, then happily Dr. Cotton, did his duty.' The 
result was a despatch, described by him in a letter to the 
Viceroy as " very fair and very conciliatory. ... It cer- 
tainly should help to disabuse people of the notion that 
Government wish to impede the quiet and peaceful pro- 
gross of Christianity." That particular movement wag 
checked by the action of Government, which has since en- 
rolled the Christian Karens in a battalion during the last 
Burmese w.ir, and it is well landerstp™! thnt military no 
lees than civil officers may use their private influence and 
leisure time, as enjoined by their Master, without question, 
but with discretion. It is well recognised that the pro- 
fession of Christianity by the natives of India means a 
loyalty to the Empress which nothing can buy, and the 
only safeguard for satisfactory self-government when the 
time is full. 

Nowhere shall we find the principle of religious equality 
applied to the many peculiar difficulties that arise out of 
the government of the non-Christian millions of India by 
a Christian state, with such wisdom as l)y John, afterwards 
the first Lord Lawrence, when at the head of the fifty-six 
choice civil and militaiy officials, through whom he re- 
covered North-Weatern India from the chaos of the Mutiny. 
While still Chief Commissioner, Lawrence wrote his great 
Minute of 2lBt April 1858. Sir Herbert Edwardes - 

' The whole case is vary fairly stated in the itenwir of Qeorge 
Edward Lynch Cotton, D.D.. edited bi- Mrs. Cotton, p. 156 (1871). 

' Ruskin's hero. See A Knight's Faith: riasagca in IM Lift of 
Sir Herbert Edti-ardis, collected hy John Ruskin, 1885 ; also 
Edwardes' Lecture on Our hidiun Empire: its Beginning and End, 
lo young men in Exeter Hall, 1860. 
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had officially sent him a somewhat extreme memorandum 
on " the elimination of all unchristian principle from the 
Government of India." Sir Donald M*Leod passed on the 
communication with a letter which he pronounced " more 
moderate in its tone and marked by an enlightened and 
excellent spirit." Lawrence was willing to teach the Bible 
in State schools, and in voluntary classes wherever there 
were Christian teachers, "in order that our views of 
Christian duty might be patent to the native public." 
Edwardes would have resumed idol endowments, Lawrence 
declared that " the judgments of Providence would become 
manifest in the political disaffection which might ensue," 
and such a step would retard the progress of Christianity 
while it is condemned by the whole tenor of its teachings. 
On the subject of caste John Lawrence pointed out that 
Government had not recognised it except in the sepoy 
army, urged the raising of sweeper regiments as he himself 
had done, and of corps from the non- Aryan tribes, and antici- 
pated the " happy time " when regiments of native Chris- 
tians could be raised. But while encouraging sepoys to 
consult missionaries, he condemned preaching to the native 
soldiers in a body, unless they were of the aboriginal 
tribes destitute of a faith. He refused to disallow native 
holidays ; earnestly desired to see the law altered in refer- 
ence to polygamy and early betrothals; would prohibit 
religious processions in public as he did in the case of the 
Mohurrum at Delhi, and would interdict obscenities in 
temples ; would restrict prostitutes to their houses ; would 
increase the number of married soldiers and improve the 
condition of their wives and widows; condemned the opium 
monopoly, but did not agree as to the evil tendency of the 
liquor excise in the Punjab, where it has diminished the 
drunkenness encouraged in the Sikh regime. The despatch 
concludes with this noble passage : — 

"Sir J. Lawrence has been led, in common with others since the 
occurrence of the awful events of 1857, to jwuder deeply on what may 
be the faults and shortcomings of the British as a Christian nation in 
India. In considering topics such as those treated of in this despatch, 
he would solely endeavour to ascertain what is our Christian duty. 
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HsTUig oacertaioed that according to our erring lighU utd comcienoc, 
he rodH rcillos it out to the uttermost, undeterred bj any consMFn- 
tion. If we addrcM ouraelvos to this t«sk, it may, with the blessing 
of l>rovir]eiice, not prove too difficult for ua. Mesnires haTCv indeed, 
been proposal $» eaaential to be adopted by n Christian GoTemment 
which would be truly diffioult of impoBsihle of execution. But on 
c1oa«r consideration it will he found that such measures are not en- 
Joined by ('hriatianity, but are contrary to its spirit. Sir John 
Lawrence dws enturtain the eameat belief that all those measures 
which are really and tiulj Christian can be carried out in India, not 
only without danger to British rule, but on the contrary, with every 
advantage to its stability. Chriatidin things douo in a Cliratian way 
will never, the Chief Conuniasionur is convinced, alienate the heathen. 
About suuh things there are qnalities which do not provoke nor excite 
distrugt, nor harden to resistance. It is when unchristian things are 
done in the name of ChrisUanitj, or when Christian things are done in 
an unchristian way, that mischief and danger are oocBaionnd. The 
itilliculty is, nniid the political com plications, the conSicting social 
coniMpntioiiR, the fears nnd hopes of Bclf-intcrcst wliicli arc sti ipt to 
mislead human judgment, to discern clearly what ta impoaed upon ua 
by Christian duty and what is not. Having diacemed this, we have 
but to put it into practice. Sir John Lawrence ia satisfied that, with- 
in the territories committed to hia charge, he can carry out all those 
measures which are really matters of Christian duty on the part of the 
Government. And, further, he believes that such measures will arouse 
no danger ; will conciliate instead of provoking, and will aubaerve to 
the ultimate diflusion of the truth among the people. 

"Finally, the Chief Commissioner would recommend, that such 
measuroa and policy, having been deliberately determined on by tlie 
Supreme Government, be openly avowed and universally acted upon 
throughout the empire ; so that there may be no diversities of practice, 
no isolated tentative or conflicting eflbrts, which are, indeed, the 
surest means of exciting distrust ; so that the Jieoplo may see that we 
have no sudden or sinister deaigna ; and so that we may exhibit that 
harmony and uniformity of conduct which belits a Christian nation 
striving to do its duty." 

So ho gave back to the Mohammedans of Delhi, in due 
time, their great mosque, and when Viceroy he restored 
the Pearl Mosque of Agra and the Grand Moaque of 
Lahore, which in Ranjit Singh's time the Sikhs had 
desecrated. When the petty chief of Itajgarh, in Central 
India, a Rajpoot, became a Mohammedan, and the outcry 
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of his Hindu nobles against him was such that he proposed 
to abdicate, Lord Lawrence ascertained that his people 
were satisfied with his rule, and decided that so long as 
their chief was just they must be loyal without reference 
to his creed. When the man took a Mohammedan name, 
after circumcision, the paramount Government gave him a 
Mohammedan title. Even in the Feudatory States of 
India there was at last that religious toleration which the 
missionary John Wilson ^ had claimed when he settled the 
Irish Presbyterians in Kathiawar, and Stephen Hislop^ 
when he secured the liberty of Pandurang, the Brahman 
convert, in Nagpoor State. Eajgarh is the leading case 
which establishes in Native States the principle accepted 
by the Legislature in civil affairs, that "no rights shall 
be forfeited or impaired merely by change of religion or 
loss of caste." ' There is now no great Native State in 
India, Hindu or Mohammedan, in which there are not 
Christian missionaries and churches. There only, in all 
the world of Islam, are Mohammedans constrained to be 
tolerant. From the first, such Hindu governments as 
those which still exist in Cochin and Travankor, received 
Jewish, Christian, and Parsee refugees all along the Western 
Coast of India. But such communities were not aggres- 
sive in the high spiritual sense of the present missionaries 
of the evangel sent by the Reformed Churches. 

In the department of Public Instruction, which in each 
of the twelve Provincial Governments of India bene- 
volently undertakes the education of the millions not in 
the Feudatory States, it has been diflBcult even up to the 
present time to observe strictly the principle of the Pro- 
clamation of 1858. Theoretically the State should keep 
aloof from direct teaching, confining its administration to 
inspection and grants-in-aid for secular eflBciency. After 
the evidence before the Committee on the Charter of 1 853 
given by two remarkable men of missionary antecedents, 
Dr. Alexander Duff and John Clark Marshman, C.S.I., the 

1 Life of John Wilson, D.D,, F.E.S.y Ist ed., p. 294 (1878). 

* Stephen Hislop, 2nd ed., p. 106 (1889). 

• Lord Lawrence. By Sir Charles Aitchison. Oxford (1892). 
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despatch of 1854 laid down this priDciple, and added, with 
respect lo religious instruction in the Governmeut Institu- 
tions : "The«e Institutions wore founded [for the benefit 
of the whole population of India ; and in order to effect 
their object it was, and is, iitdiepensable that the educti- 
tion conveyed in them should be exclusively secular. The 
Bible is, wo understand, placed in the librariee of the 
colleges nitd schools, and the pupils »re free to consult it. 
This ia as it should be, and, moreover, we have no desire 
to prevent or to discourage any explanations which the 
pupils may of their own free will ask from their masters 
on the subject, provided such infonnation is given out of 
school hours." The same despatch established on a catholic 
basis the Universities of India, now five in number. 
, But its providons were long so applied that the State 
colleges became virtual moiiopolJea which destroyed Hin- 
duism and discouraged Christianity, while putting nothing 
in the place of their moral sanctions. Under the influence 
of the missionary representatives in their Syndicates 
the Universities were at first practically fair to all 
needs; but the native majorities have of late eliminated 
the legitimate Christian element from their administration. 
Ten years ago a commission appointed by Lord Kipon 
led to a return to neutrality ; but so long as State colleges 
exist, however few, that is incomplete. On the other hand, 
it is the independent Christian colleges and schools which, 
by the superior efficiency of their teaching of literature 
and science, secure greater popularity and a larger pro- 
portion of the grants than the non-Christian independent 
colleges. 

The legislative even more than the administrative 
action of the Government of Indi t imce the East India 
Company gave place to the Crown i& cakulated to allow 
a fair field to the evangelisation of India In 1860 the 
Penal Code became law, and at one stroke gi\ e the varied 
cults of Southern Asia, in common with the Christians, 
the moat humanising and indirectly Christianising piece 
of jurisprudence that the world has seen. Aided by Sir 
J. M. Macleod, Lord Macaulay, sixty years ago, drafted 
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this body of criminal enactments on the basis of Living- 
ston's Code of Louisiana and the Code P^nal of France, 
just at the time Austin published his great work. The 
draft was distrusted by a whole generation of Indian 
experts till one of Macaulay's successors, Sir Barnes Pea- 
cock, took it in hand and passed it through the Legisla- 
tive Council as Act XLV. of 1860. The Code owes to 
Macaulay its good English and its remarkable illustrative 
cases under each section. The experience of the Code 
during the past generation has falsified the fears of the 
local judges, and has more than justified Macleod and 
Macaulay. So acute an expert as Sir Fitz-James Stephen 
has declared it to be "triumphantly successful." His 
successor as law member of the Governor-GeneraFs Council, 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, the great scholar, describes its study 
in English by Hindus and Mohammedans as " self-educa- 
tion." It has been translated into all the languages of 
India, with results in teaching humanity and justice which 
place our fellow -subjects there at the head of all the 
peoples of the East. Since it was drafted, this Indian 
Code has found imitators in those of the State of New 
York and the German Empire. These have improved on 
it only in the methodical arrangement, and they have had 
few of its difficulties to contend with, arising from crimes 
peculiar to India or Asia, and from the political position. 

The Code, embodying and applying the principles of 
religious toleration, is in one sense the charter of that 
liberty which Christianity alone teaches, and, when true 
to itself, enforces and secures. Jurists like Macaulay and 
Barnes Peacock were succeeded by one greater than either 
in this region, Sir Henry Sumner Maine. Alike as law 
member of the Governor-General's Council for seven years, 
and as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University for four, 
that statesman applied to India, to its native Christians as 
to its Parsees, to its European and American Christians as to 
its Hindus and Mohammedans, the best fruits of Christian 
legislation in the West, in all those matters of inheritance, 
marriage, and civil rights which lie at the foundation of 
society, as they are the finest practical fruit of the Christi- 
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aniaed intellect and conscience. Except in the two ques- 
tions of Hindu child-marriageB, and minors and the age of 
discretion- — the latt«r still left to the equity of judges in 
Chriatendom — Maine completed, siibatantiaUy, the State's 
duty in the conversion of India. In the Rode Lecture 
which, after his return to England, he delivered before the 
University of Cambridge in 1875, he used this language, 
which the Christian ajwlagist will interpret as true of the 
Hellenic fulness of the time :— 

"The ilitliculty of the eiperimetit of goTeniing India, if conBoiooti- 
□ualy examinetl, will be rcganled with more consideration. There is 
a double current of influences playing upon Ihis remarkable dominion. 
One of these currents has ita origin in this conntry, l^eginning in the 
atrong moral and political conrictioiu of a free people. The other 
Bria»i in India iCaelf, engendered among a dense and dark vegetation 
of primitive opinion, of prejudice if you pleaw, etabbomly rooted in 
the iUWis of the paat. As hna been truly enough snid, the British 
miera of India arc like men boiiii(i to nmke their vriitchea ke*p true 
time in two longitndea at once. Nevertheless, the parsdoiical position 
must be accepted. If they are too glow, there will be no improvement ; 
if they are too fast, there will be no aeenrity. Those who, gnided 
solely by Western social experience, are too eager for innovations 
which acem to tlium undistinguishable from improvements, will, per- 
haps, be overtaken by a wholesome diatmat when they see in institu- 
tions and customs which would otherwise appear to them ripe for 
destruction the materials of knowledge by whii^h the past, and to some 
extent the present, of the West may be interpreted. On the other 
hand, though it be virtually impossible to reconcile the great majority 
of the natives of India to the triumph of Western ideas, manners, and 
practices, which is, nevertheless, inevitable, wo may, at all events, 
say to the best and most intelligent of them that we do not renovate 
or destroy in mere arrogance. Whatever bo the nature and value of 
that bundle of influences which we call ' Progress,' nothing can be 
more certain than that, when a society is once touched by it, it spreads 
like a contagion. Yet, so far as our knowledge extends, there was 
only one society in which it was endemic, and, putting that aside, no 
race or nationality left entirely to itself appears to have developed any 
very great intellectual result, except perhaps poetry. Not one of those 
intellectual excellences which we regard as characteristic of the great 
progressive races of the world— not the law of the Romans, not the 
philosophy and sagacity of the Germans, not the luminons order of 
the French, not the political aptitude of the English, not tllat in- 
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dght into physical nature to which all races have contributed — would, 
apparently, have come into existence if these races had been left to 
themselyes. To one small people, covering in the original seat no 
more than a handful of territory, it was given to create the principle 
of progress, of movement upwards and not backwards or downwards— 
of destruction tending to construction. That people was the Greek. 
Except the blind forces of Nature, nothing moves in this world which 
is not Greek in its origin. A ferment spreading from that source has 
vitalised all the great progressive races of mankind, penetrating from 
one to another, and producing results accordant with its hidden and 
latent genius, and results, of course, often far greater than exhibited 
in Greece itself. It is this principle of progress which we Englishmen 
are communicating to India. We did not create it. We deserve no 
special credit for it. It came to us filtered through many different 
media. But we have received it, and, as we have received it, so we 
pass it on. There is no reason why, if it has time to work, it should 
not develop in India effects as wonderful as in others of the societies 
of mankind." 

In 1850 the last of the East India Company's Governors- 
General, the Marquis of Dalhousie, had caused Act XXI. 
to be passed for securing, in his own language,^ " liberty 
of conscience, and for the protection of converts, and 
especially of Christian converts, against injury in respect 
of property or inheritance by reason of a change in their 
religious belief." What was thus done for inheritance 
Maine elaborated and applied to marriage and divorce in 
Act XXI. of 1866. On the day on which, under the ad- 
ministration of Lord Lawrence as Viceroy, the Act was 
passed, the great lawyer happened to preside in Council, 
and from the Viceroy's seat he closed his exposition of the 
law of conversion, especially in an empire like British 
India, with these memorable words : " We will not force 
any man to be a Christian ; we will not even tempt any 
man to be a Christian ; but if he chooses to become a 
Christian, it would be shameful if we did not protect him 
and his in those rights of conscience which we have been the 
first to introduce into the country, and if we did not apply 
to him and his those principles of equal dealing between 

* Minute by the Most Noble the Governor-General of Indiaf dated the 
2Sth of February 1856 (Calcutta). 
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man aod man of whiuh we ara in India the sole depoei- 
taries." What a contrast to the Greek and the Roman, 
the Portuguese and the Dutch principles and precedents ! 

But the good work is not yet accomplished. In the 
development of society, and the growth of the Christian 
Church ill India, questions, generally of detail rather than 
of principle, are always demanding settlement. The 
Legislature cannot in these go ahead of Hindu and 
Mohammedan opinion too fast, while the Church must 
beware of asking the Stat« to attempt by prohibitive 
enactment what should be the natural, if alow, outcome 
of ethicjil and spiritual progress. Hence the reply' of 
the Government of India in 1881 to a memorial from 
the American Marathi missionaries in Western Iiidiik : " It 
would scarcely be possible for the Government of India 
to embark on legislation in connection with infant-marriagea 
except :it the wish and with ihe co-operation of the classes 
most closely interested. ... It may be hoped that the 
growing enlightenment of the Hindus may lead them 
before long to seek an alteration of the Hindu law re- 
garding infant-marriages, in order that the injustice and 
unhappiness which are so often occasioned by it may 
be averted from all, whether they are received into the 
Christian community or remain Hindus." 

In 1853, when, as Lieutenant-Governor, he opened the 
Government college at Benares, James Thomason, the most 
wisely benevolent of all the East India Company's admini- 
strators since Charles Grant, spoke to the Brahmans of 
that central stronghold of Hinduism of the coming con- 
version of the races of India. With assured faith he 
described it as "a new state of things when a higher 
philosophy and a purer faith will pervade this land, not 
enforced by the arbitrary decrees of a persecuting govern- 
ment, not hypocritically professed to meet the wishes of 
a proselytising government, but cordially adopted by a 
willing people yielding to the irresistible arguments placed 
before them." This sure because supernatural process of 

' See Eeport of the Third Decennial Missionary Confereitce held at 
Bombay 1892-93, p. 61. 
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evangelical persuasion and absorption is slow on account 
of the human factor. The faith and obedience of every 
Christian comes far short of the promises and the com- 
mand of the great God our Saviour. For centuries these 
were invisible even in the Reformed Churches, which, in 
their standards, ritual, and theological systems, almost 
ignore the doctrine of the Kingdom of Christ. England had 
been put in trust of India for two hundred years before an 
English missionary as such gave the message of Christ to 
its millions, and then he dared not leave the protection of 
the Danish flag. 

When, at the end of the eighteenth century, individual 
Christians as distinct from Church organisations introduced 
what was then called the new era of Benevolence, it seemed 
as if India would continue to be abandoned by Christendom 
to commercial monopolists and antichristian intolerance. 
The awaking enthusiasm sought the negro slaves of America, 
just as the temporarily - aroused conscience of Puritan 
Britain had attempted to save its Bed Indians. Next in 
interest to the negroes were the allied islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean when first revealed by Captain Cook. Then 
came, as the objects of compassion, the negroes of West 
Africa. Charles Grant had written from India to Charles 
Simeon, offering to support English missionaries in Bengal, 
but not an Englishman could be found to preach the 
gospel there. 

The Moravian Brethren,^ the Wesleys, the Edinburgh, 
the Glasgow, and the London ' Missionary Societies, even 
the Church Missionary Society, passed India by through 
the first thirteen years of the nineteenth century. By 
small collections or grants of money and books only, and 
by a message from King George I., through the two 
Anglican Societies for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge and for the Propagation of the Gospel,^ was the faint 
attempt made to discharge the responsibility of English- 

^ The brief and abortive mission of Dr. Heyne and another to Cal- 
cutta, Serampore, and Fatna in 1777. 

2 Mr. Forsyth was sent out to Calcutta and Chinsurah in 1798. 
» Classified Digest of the Records of the S.P.O., 1701-1892. 
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apoakidg Christians. The United Stales of America did 
not send missionarie.s to India, Congregational ist or Baptist, 
till the year 1813, when the Church Missionary Society 
also ordained its first Engliehroan. The Wealeyana fol- 
lowed in 1817. Soiithey, himself an Anglican, taunted 
his Church with its failure to supply missionaries for 
India : " The first step towards winning the natives to 
our religion is to show them that we have one. . . . There 
is ability and there is learning in the Church of England, 
but its age of fermentation has long been over.' 

The Englishman who was chosen by God to change all 
that was the Baptist shoemaker and schoolmaster, William 
Carey, Yet as Paul when sent to Macedonia essayed to 
penetrate Asia, Carey himself sought Tahiti. In him were 
found the necessary faith and humility, the burning fire 
which Christ came to send on the earth, and the gift of 
tonguea or scholarship conferred by the Wisilnni of Cod. 
He was as really called by Christ and trained by the Holy 
Spirit and the Providence of God to be the English apostle 
of India as the young Pharisee, Saul, was to be the apostle 
of Europe. All that went before him in the Coast Mission 
of the south was preparatory, save only the translation of 
the Word of God into the Tamil tongue, first published 
in 1725. Ziegenbalg, Schukze, and even Schwartz, were 
Germans, and all that Denmark could do for them, as 
for Carey, was to give them the protection of its flag in 
Tranquebar and Serarapore. While for forty-one years 
Carey did his own work in Northern India, and he and 
his brotherhood influenced all Asia from the Persian Gulf 
to the China Sea, this apparently obscure Calvinist was 
used by God to summon Great Britain to the conversion 
of India. Society after society started into life at his 
simple call. Scottish gentlemen, like Robert and James 
Haldane, caught the impulse; the former sold Airthrey 
and endowed with its price, .£35,500, the mission to 
Benares, for which Charles Grant had vainly pled with the 
> See the first nimilxr of The Qimrtir/y Review for April 1809, 
where Soutliey aiiswei-s Sydney SmitU'a attack ou missions to India in 
TIk Edinburgh Sevku:. 
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Church of England, only to have their offering and them- 
selves driven back by William Pitt and Henry Dundas, to 
the gain of Home Missions for the time. Englishmen like 
the Cambridge Senior Wrangler, Henry Martyn, learned 
from him to do the work of an evangelist to the Moham- 
medans of India, Arabia, and Persia, protected by the 
chaplain's office, as the missionary had been first by the 
indigo-planter's calling and then by the Danish Govern- 
ment. Americans, like Adoniram Judson and his wife, 
sailed from New England to be sent by Carey to Burma, 
and to found the great Maratha mission of Western India. 
In 1830, four years before his death, Carey wrote, "But 
a few years have passed away since the Protestant world 
was awakened to missionary effort. Since that time the 
annual revenues collected for this object have grown to 
the then unthought-of sum of £400,000," or one-seventh 
of what, sixty-three years after, is given for the evangel- 
isation of the whole non-Christian world. 

The Churches which had kept out, and even cast out, 
the evangelical missionaries, foreign and home, up till 
1830, then atoned, in Scotland at least, for their treachery 
to their Head. The old historic Church of Scotland, as 
a Church, became a missionary organisation. Thomas 
Chalmers and Dr. Inglis chose India as its field, the capital 
Calcutta as the centre of its operations, and Brahmanism 
as the special object of its aggressive action. Its first 
missionary, Alexander Duff, landed in Bengal in time to 
receive the apostolic succession, in the highest sense, from 
the venerable Carey. No longer compelled by the East 
India Company's intolerant system to hide his mission in 
the interior, Duff opened his Christian school in Calcutta, 
in the chief native thoroughfare of Chitpore Eoad. He 
planted his mission -house and lecture -room, and finally 
his college, in the great educational centre of the city, 
beside which there has since risen the Catholic Calcutta 
University. 

From the day that Carey's earliest "Periodical Accounts" 
reached Edinburgh and the Ochils, Scotland has been true 
to the duty of the British Empire to the people of India. 

K 
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The opposition of Pitt drove th« agents of the Edinburgh 
Misaionary Society, founded in 1796, to the Foulahs of 
West Africa and the Mohammedan Turtara on the Caspian 
Sea. But after the more tolerant charter of 1813, when 
the Scottish as well aa the English Established Church, 
led by CiaiidiuB Buchanan, first sent out chaplains, 
that missionary society transferred its men t<i India, 
Esnding out in 1823 Donald Mitchell, who, when a 
lieutenant in the Company's army, had found Christ for 
himself, and burned to preach the good news to the people. 
In the district south of Bombay where he lies, he was followed 
by university men of equal devotedness and culture, like 
Kobert Nesbit and John Wilson, who in 1835 formally 
represented the Church of which they had been ordained 
ministers. Duffa early successes, like those of Carey, set in 
motion a second tide of missionary enthusiasm, on which 
■Tobn AiidcLson and others ivere wafted to the city of 
Madras and South India in 1837. The diBruption and 
historical cessation of the old Church of Scotland in 
1843 resulted in the two organisations of the Church of 
Scotland Free and Established. The former, retaining all 
the missionaries and converts, has ever since extended its 
operations in India and elsewhere. The latter, after a 
time, has in the old building and with the old endowments 
in Calcutta and Madras, and in the new fields of the 
Punjab and Darjeeling, conducted vigorous missions. 

In South India the Danish and the German missionaries 
repeated, on a smaller scale but still with similarly 
disastrous results, the mistake of the Dutch there and in 
Ceylon. They made a compromise with Hinduism, which 
from the first poisoned their native Church and, after the 
death of Schwartz in 1798, brought it almost to an end. 
Receiving the pure message of the evangel, having in 
their hands the Word of God in their mother tongue, with 
schools for their children, and foreigners of apostolic life 
and doctrine as their pastors, the Tamil Christians, who 
individually professed conversion to Christ to the number 
of at least fifty thousand last century, proved to be no 
more a self -propagating and spiritually aggressive Church 
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than that of the Syrians of Malabar, or that of Rome by 
their side. Caste faced the missionaries through the 
eighteenth century, from Ziegenbalg to Schwartz, with a 
power that seemed as if it could never be shaken or broken. 
The Lutherans followed the Roman Catholics in recognising 
it as a social distinction, and in perpetuating it even at the 
Lord's Table. Brotherhood in the Christian communities 
became impossible, the graces of the Holy Spirit were 
choked from the first ; distrust and dissension, pride and 
malice, made havoc of the infant evangelical Church. The 
thousands of the Tranquebar, the Tan j or, the Trichinopoly, 
the Cuddalor, and the Madras caste converts, instead of 
spreading after Schwartz's death like the leaven, died out, 
leaving as successors a few score who dotted the desolation 
of the coast when in 1849 Duff ^ visited it. For the second 
time in India the Reformed Churches of the Continent of 
Europe made a fatal mistake. 

As the nineteenth century went on, three great Mis- 
sionary Societies of England, besides the first, that of the 
Baptists in North India, practically mapped out South 
India among them. The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, in 1829 becoming directly missionary towards 
non- Christians, took over the native congregations and 
schools under six German missionaries in the British 
districts, relieving the Christian Knowledge Society which 
had been supporting them, and extended the work begun 
by Schwartz and by Satiyanadan, the first native ordained 
by the Tranquebar missionaries in Tinnevelli. Before that, 
in 1820, when Mr. Hough was chaplain at Palamkotta, he 
brought about the Church Missionary Society's entrance 
into that since fruitful field. The London Missionary 
Society at a still earlier period, 1804, began to divide with 
the Church Missionary Society the equally hopeful region 
of Travankor and Cochin, the scene of the failures of the 
Syrians, the Romanists, and the Lutherans. In Madura 

^ See Dr. Duffs Diary, at pp. 133-144, vol. ii of hia Life (1879), for 
the effect of caste on the Lutheran and Roman Catholic converts ; also 
Bishop Wilson's Life by Bateman, and Sherring's History of Protestant 
Missions in India, 1875. 
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also the Propagation Society inherited the Luiliemii 
work iW hamnad, while the American Board, io 1834, 
began their network of inis§ions there, which, aft«r a 
struggle * with caste among the Danish converts and their 
descendants, haa spread over the district where the great 
Jesuits failed so lamentably. In 1S50 Henry M. Scudder, 
M.D., of the Reformed (Dutch) of America, begnn among 
the million and a half of the Hindus of North Aruot the 
medical miasion which has since made that Church and the 
Scudder family illustrious. Taught by the experience of 
the Danish-Halte Lutherans, and by the early failure of an 
attempt at Mangalor to meet illegitimately the pressure 
of the Home Churches for baptisms, the Basel Kvangclictd 
Missionary Society, representing the warm piety of 
Wurtemberg, haa since 1834 covered the western districts 
of the j)rovince of ^ladi'as with industrial missions identi- 
fied Hiih Ibii rjiimo^ of Hol.ich, Moegling, and Gundert. 
The Wesleyan Missionary Society, true to the spirit of 
Samuel Wesley, Rector of Epworth, who with his wife 
desired to go out to India where Ziegenbalg and Schultze 
were doing so much, sent missionaries under Dr. Coke to 
Ceylon in 1813, and began soon after the remarkable 
mission in the hitl country of Mysore, now a self-governing 
Hindu slate of five millions of people, in the council of 
which one of its missionaries is a representative. 

With hardly an exception the British and American 
Christian missions to India have from the first— that is 
from the year 1793, when William Carey began his 
mission work in the indigo swamps of the Dinajpore 
district of North Bengal — vigilantly avoided every 
appearance of compromise with Hinduism in life, doctrine, 
and ritual, iind have consistently taught (Matt, xxviii. 18- 
20) the people all things whatsoever Christ commanded, 

' In July 1847, the American itiisaioiinricii jiassed this resolution — 
" That tlie mission regnrds caste as an cssentini [lart of Iieathaiiism, 
and its full and practical renunciation, after instniction, as essential 
to satis Factory evidence of piety ; and that rcnunciatioD of caste 
implies at least a rcodioess to eat, uiiilct proper ciicuni stances, with 
any Christiana of any caste." 
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The methods followed by all were first laid down by Carey, 
and most persistently applied to the middle and educated 
classes of the Hindus, especially the Brahmans, by Duff. 

The first and greatest is the Word of God translated 
into the mother tongue of the people, and printed, circu- 
lated, and taught so as to be in every hand and in many 
memories. To secure this was Carey's first and chief 
duty, not only for his own densely peopled provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and Assam, but for all Southern Asia. 
In the eighteen hours of every day of the forty-one years 
during which he lived in India, he did every kind of 
missionary work short of the medical, but all he did was 
meant to result in the production and printing of the verna- 
cular Bible ^ for every race in the southern half of Asia, 
except the Tamils, who already had received the treasure. 
When he and Marshman and Ward had fairly started this 
enterprise, enlisting the chaplains Henry Martyn and 
Thomason, and even a Roman Catholic scholarly priest, 
with a fine catholicity, in the enterprise, the Serampore 
brotherhood added to this and their daily vernacular 
preaching the foundation and endowment of a Christian 

^ Sir Charles U. Aitchison, K.C.S.I., now a Vice-President of the 
CM. Soc, in his address at the Centenary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, thus spoke of the Bible in India : — ** The Bible is the best of 
all missionaries. Missionaries die, the printed Bible remains for ever. 
It finds access through doors that are closed to the human foot, and 
into countries where missionaries have not yet ventured to go ; and, 
above all, it speaks to the consciences of men with a power that no 
human voice can carry. It is the living seed of God, and soon it 
springs up, men know not how, and bears fruit unto everlasting life. 
I can tell you, from my own personal knowledge, that no book is more 
studied in India now by the native population of all parties than the 
Christian Bible. There is a fascination about it that, somehow or 
other, draws seekers after God to read it. To thousands who are not 
Christians, but who are seeking after God, the Bible in the vernaculars 
of India is an exceedingly precious book. The leader of the Brahmo 
Somaj, which represents the highest phase of educated Hindu thought, 
in a recent lecture to the students of the Punjab University, exhorted 
them seriously to study the Scriptures as the best guide to purity of 
heart and life." 
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college. Carey anil Marshman were the first educational 
mksionariea, not only because they were men of culture 
and foresight, missionary stateamen who muet adapt their 
means bo as to make all subservient to their divine end, 
but because they Bought at once the conversion to Christ 
of the hoi'ii leaders of the people, and the creation of an 
educated indigenous ministry. 

So early as the first year of this century Carey saw 
the need of English education as a weapon in the warfare 
with Brahmanism, when he wrote to his Society : " There 
appears to be a favourable change in the general temper 
of the people. Commerce has roused new thoughts and 
awakened new energies ; so that hundreds, if we could 
skilfully teach them gratis, would crowd Ia leani the 
English language. We hope this may be in our power 
some time, and may be a happy means of diffusing the 
gospel. Is not the universal inclination of the Bengalees 
to learn English a favourable circumstance which may be 
improved to valuable ends ) " 

In 1816 he thus wrote to the American Baptist General 
Convention of Burma, to which he had sent Judson, 
following his eldest son : — 

" We know not what your immediate expectations are relative to tbs 
Barman empire, but we hope your vieirs are not confined to the imme- 
diate conversion of the natives by t)ie preaching of tlie Woni. Could 
a church of converted natives be obtained at Rangoon, it might eiiat 
for a while, and he Bcattered, or perish for want of additions. From 
all we liavo seen hitherto, we are ready to think that the di9[iensation8 
of Providence jmint to labours that may o])erate, indeed, more slowly 
on the population, but more effectually in the end ; as knowledge, 
once put into fcrmenlation, will not only influence the part where it 
is first deposited, but leaven the whole lum]>. Tlie slow progreas of 
conversiau in such a mode of teaching the natives may not tie so 
encouraging, and may require, in all, more faith and patience ; but it 
appears to have been the process of things, in the progress of the 
Eefomiation, during the reigns of Henry, Edward, Elizabeth, James, 
and Charles. And should the work of evangelising India be thus 
slow and silently progressive, which, however, considering the age of 
the world, is not jwrhaps very likely, etill the grand result will amply 
recompense tis, and you, for all our toils. We are sure to take the 
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fortress, if we can but persuade ourselves to sit down long enough 
before it. * We shall reap if we faint not.' 

'' And then, very dear brethren, when it shall be said of the seat 
of our labours, The infamous swinging-post is no longer erected ; the 
>vidow bums no more on the funeral pile ; the obscene dances and 
songs are seen and heard no more ; the gods are thrown to the moles 
and to the bats, and Jesus is known as the God of the whole land ; 
the poor Hindu goes no more to the Ganges to be washed from his 
filthiness, but to the fountain opened for sin and uncleanness ; the 
temples are forsaken ; the crowds say, ' Let us go up to the house of 
the Lord, and He shall teach us of His ways, and we will walk in His 
statutes * ; the anxious Hindus no more consume their property, their 
strength, and their lives in vain pilgrimages, but they come at once 
to Him who can save to * the uttermost ' ; the sick and the dying are 
no more dragged to the Ganges, but look to the Lamb of God, and 
commit their souls into His faithful hands ; the children, no more 
sacrificed to idols, are become ' the seed of the Lord, that He may 
be glorified * ; the public morals are improved ; the language of 
Canaan is learnt ; benevolent societies are formed ; civilisation and 
salvation walk arm in arm together ; the desert blossoms ; the earth 
yields her increase ; angels and glorified spirits hover with joy over 
India, and carry ten thousand messages of love from the Lamb in the 
midst of the throne ; and redeemed souls from the different villages, 
towns, and cities of this immense country constantly add to the 
number, and swell the chorus of the redeemed, * Unto Him that loved 
us, and washed us from our sins in His own blood, unto Him beHhe 
glory * ; — when this grand result of the labours of God's servants in 
India shall be realised, shall we then think that we have laboured in 
vain, and spent our strength for nought? Surely not. Well, the 
decree is gone forth ! * My word shall prosper in the thing whereunto 
I sent it.'" 

Two years after Carey applied this to India in his 
Serampore " College for the Instruction of Asiatic, Chris- 
tian, and Other Youth -in Eastern Literature and European 
Science." 

By the time, in 1830, that Dufif began his career in 
India, all things were ready for such an evangelical move- 
ment in British India, under Lord William Bentinck, then 
not only tolerant but ready to applaud and imitate the 
missionary. The first Metropolitan, Dr. Middleton, had 
meanwhile avowedly followed Carey's example by building 
Bishop's College, but that was neither catholic nor in the 
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centre of AfTairs, tuid hue now ceased, like Scr&mporc 
itself, til influence the educated nativeB. Not so the 
institution which bears the name of the Duff CoUege Ut 
Calcutta. \Miat Henry Martyn had pronounced lo he 8o 
difficult as to amount to a miracle, what long after Kabop 
Caldwell,' a missionary worthy of Carey and Duff, lamented 
as non-existent outside of Christian colleges, Cbristendom 
saw and thanked Ooil for the sight — Brahman after 
Brahman putting on the yoke of Christ by baplism, and 
in turn becoming, like Paul, the ordained preachers of Oie 
faith which once they liad persecuted or contemned, and 
that in Anglican and American, as well as Scots Presby- 
terian Churched. The native historian of the Church of 
India, while he records the fact of the first five of hia 
countrymen baptized by Ziegenbalg on the 12th ilay 
1807 — "five adult heathen slaTea of Danish masters" — 
and the names of Satiyanatlan, first ordained minister in 
1799, and of Krishna Pal, the carpenter whom, in 1800, 
Carey led down into the waters of the Ganges, will not 
forget the Koolin Brahman, the Rev. Professor Krishna 
Mobun Bannerjca, afterwards honorary LL.D. of the Cal- 
cutta University, and the Rev. Gopinath Nundy, who 
witnessed a good confession before the Mohammedan rebels 
of Allahabad in the darkest time of the Mutiny of 1857. 
Mr. Shcrring records that of the forty-eight educated con- 
verts of DuiTa mission in 1871, nine were ministers, ten 
catechists, seventeen professors and higher grade teachers, 
eight were Government servants of the higher grade, and 

' After forty-C«o years' cxpericncp in the Presidency of Jlaiiras, 
that alile missionary wrote thus in his protest agninst Reserre in 
Commaniciitiiig Jltligioiis Iiatnictioa to Xmi- Christiana in Mission 
Sfi«ola, in 1879— "I have had some experience i[i the work of eoii- 
vcrsioa mysvlf, and have trieil in succession every variety of method. 
Let me mention tlien the remarkable fact, that iluring the whole of 
tliis lon^ period not one e<lueateil higli-caste Hindu, so tur as I am 
aware, has been converted to Christianity in conncclion with any 
mission or Church, except tlirough tlie CliriKlian eiiucation received 
in mission schools. Such conrerts may not bo very numerous, and I 
regret that they are not, bvt tiiev a he all thac auk." 
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four were assistant-surgeons and doctors. On the other 
side of India Dr. John Wilson was doing a similar work ; 
in 1839 he baptized two Parsee students, "the first 
proselytes from the religion of Zoroaster in modern 
times"; of these the Rev. Dhanjibhai Naoroji still sur- 
vives. 

Up to 1830, when Dr. Duff developed in Calcutta the 
system of evangelising by teaching, and by training an 
educated Asiatic ministry, the number of native members 
of the various reformed communities in all India and the 
adjoining lands of Burma and Ceylon did not exceed 
27,000.^ The caste-compromise of the Lutherans and the 
restricted methods of the new and then inexperienced 
English societies account for this. Ten years after Duff, 
Wilson, and Anderson had, in the three great Presidency 
centres, linked evangelical Christianity to truth and pro- 
gress of every kind in the future history of India, the 
number was 57,000. Twenty years after it was 127,000. 
The whole number in May 1857, a hundred years after the 
battle of Plassey had given Clive virtual supremacy in 
Bengal and all India, may be taken at 130,000; in 1861 
a careful census shows that it was 138,731. The Mutiny 
was provoked and used by discontented Hindu and 
Mohammedan leaders, like Nana Dhoondopant, the ex- 
king of Oudh, and their followers, to substitute their own 
rule for that of the British, under the restored suzerainty 
of Bahadoor Shah as emperor. So far, in the few districts 
of North and Central India which they influenced, the 
movement may be viewed as rebellion. But there is no 
evidence that it was favoured by the mass of the people, 
or that it was occasioned by any of the timid and partial 
reforms which culminated in 1850 in Lord Dalhousie's 
legislative grant of toleration to converts from one faith 
to another. The mutineers, and still more the rabble of 
the cities who revelled in the chaos, treated native 
Christians as identified with the governing class. 

In the first century's history of the evangelical conver- 

^ According to those cautious statists, the late Joseph Mullens, D.D., 
and M. A. Sherring, LL.B. 
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BioD of India, tbe Sepoy Mutiny of 1S57 opened a new 
period. It t«st«d, by persecution, the renlity and the 
character of the faith of the converts. It proved to be a 
call to the conscience of Cbrifitendom. 

The number of while Christians known or believed to 
have been butchered by the mutineers and their brutal 
agents was fifteen hundred, of whom thirty-seven were 
missionaries, chaplains, and their fatoiliea at Delhi, Sialkot, 
Shahj aha n poor, Futtehghur, Futtehpoor, Muttra, Goruk- 
poor, Gwalior, and Cawnpore above all. With them were 
catechists like Wilayat Ali, Thakoor, Dhokul Farahad, 
Paramanand, Solomon, Ramchnnder Mittcr. Jiwan Masih, 
Baphael, Dr. Chaman Lai, and others all done to death, 
all martyrs of Christ. The Mohammedans always and the 
Hindus occasionally oS'ered such their livea at the price of 
denying their Lord. Not one instance can be cited of 
failure to confess Him by men and women, very often of 
weak physique, and but yesterday of the same faith aa 
their murderers.' The only known cases in which life was 
purchased by denial were those of one officer of mixed 
blood and some band-boys of Portuguese descent and re- 
ligious profession. Happily the records of the infant 
Church of India contain the narrative of a confessor who 
survived the torture of that time. Gopinath Nundy, third 
of Duff's Brahmanical converts in 1832, had been given to 
the American Presbyterian Mission and ordained over the 
station of Futtehpoor. Sent off by Robert Tudor Tucker, 
the Company's judge, who soon after fell himself a martyr 
for Christ,' Gopinath was on his way in charge of all the 
Christian women of the station to Allahabad Fort, when 
he and his family were seized by the Moulavi Lyakut Ali 
after the massacre of the European officers of the Sixth 



ed. 1858. 

^ See Sir Jolin Kaye'a History of the Sepoy War in India, v 
363. E. T. Tutker was brotlier of the Bell-lttiown Commi5« 
Benares SDil uncle of A. L. 0. E., still tbedvroteil Christmi mi 
lady and writer in the Punjib. 
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Native Infantry. The Moulavi had set up the green 
standard of the titular Emperor of Delhi in the garden 
known as Khusroo Bagh, while the Christian refugees 
were shut up in the fort and the city raged with sedition. 
The Bengali missionary and his wife thus confessed Christ 
before the bloodthirsty Mohammedan : — 

** When we were brought before him, we found him seated on a 
chair, surrounded by men with drawn swords. We made our salaams ; 
upon which he ordered us to sit down, and put to us the following 
questions: *Who are you?' 'Christians.' *What place do you 
come from ? * * Futtehpore.* * What was your occupation ? ' 
* Preaching and teaching the Christian religion.' *Are you a 
padre?' *Yes, sir.' *Was it not you who used to go about read- 
ing and distributing tracts in the streets and villages ? ' * Yes, sir ; 
it was I and my catechists.' *How many Christians have you 
made?' 'I did not make any Christians, for no human being can 
change the heart of another ; but God, through my instrnment&lity, 
brought to the belief of His true religion about a couple of dozens.' 
On this the man exclaimed, in a great rage, and said, * Tauba ! 
tauba ! (repent). What downright blasphemy ! God never makes 
any one a Christian ; but you Kafirs pervert the people. He always 
makes people Musalmans ; for the religion which we follow is the 
only true one. How many Mohammedans have you perverted to 
your religion ? ' * I have not perverted any one, but, by the grace 
of God, ten were turned from darkness to the glorious light of the 
gospel.' Hearing this, the man's countenance became as red as fire ; 
and he exclaimed, 'You are a great "haramzadah" (traitor to your 
salt) ! you have renounced your forefathers' faith, and become a child 
of Satan, and now use your every effort to bring others into the same 
road of destruction. You deserve a cruel death. Your nose, ears, 
and hands should be cut off at different times, so as to make your 
sufferings continue for some time ; and your children ought to be 
taken into slavery.' Upon this, Mrs. Nundy, folding her hands, said 
to the Moulavi, * You will confer a very great favour by ordering us 
all to be killed at once, and not to be tortured by a lingering death.' 
After keeping silent for a while, he exclaimed, *Subhan Allah, you 
appear to be a respectable man. I pity you and your family ; and, as 
a friend, I advise you to become Mohammedans : by doing so, you 
will not only save your lives, but will be raised to a high rank.' My 
answer was, * We prefer death to any inducement you can hold out.' 
The man then appealed to my wife, and asked her what she would 
do. Her answer was, thank God, as firm as mine. She said she 
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WM ready to submit to any pnnLilLnieiit lio cioulJ iuflkt, but utin 
noald Dot reaouaM lier fajth. The MonlaTi tlien itaked if 1 Iiad reail 
the Korau. M7 answer waa, 'Yea, air.' He then said, 'You ceeld 
not bavu reait it vtitb a view to be proBted, but aiDiply to pick out 
liassagta in order to argac with UohftrnmedanB.' Moreover he said. 
' I will allow joa three daya to couaider, aud tben I will tiend for you 
and read a portion of Uie Eorao to you. If you beliere, and become 
Mohammeilaua, well dad good ; but if not, your Doaea shall be cot 
off.' Vie again begged and said to him, that what be intended to do 
had b«ttttr bo dona at once, for as long as Ood ooutinued His grace 
ve would neviir oliaoge oar faith. Ha then ordered his men to t*lie 

" While on the way to the priaon I raistd my bcart in praitte and 
adoration to the Loid Jesos, for giving us grace to atand finu and to 
acknawledgo Him before the world. When we reached the place of 
onr impriaonnent, whicli waa a part of the Berai, where travellers 
pot up for the night and where his soldiem were quarlareii, we 
found there n European family and some native Christians. W« felt 
e^ctrcmely ttorry at aeting them iu the snu\e difllciilty n-ith oursflvea. 
After converaiDg together, oad relating each other's distress, I asked 
them to join ua in prayer, to which they readily conaented. 'Wliilo 
we knelt down and prayed, one of tlie giiarila came, and, giving me a 
kick on the back, ordered me either to pray after tlie Jlohammedau 
form or to bold my tongue. 

"The next day, Enaigu Cheek, an officer of the late eth N. I., 
was brought in aa a prisoner. He was so severely wonnded that he 
was scarcely ahle to stand on his legs, but was on the point of faint- 
ing. I made some gnicl of the suttoo (Hour) and goor (sugar) which 
wo brought with us, and some of which waa stilt left, and gave him 
to drink ; also a potful of water. Drinking this, he felt refreshed, 
and opened his eyes. Seeing me, a fellow -prisoner and minister of 
the gospel, he related tlie history of his suHerings, and asked me, if 1 
escaped in safety, to write to his mother in England, and to bia aunt 
at Bancoorah ; which I have aince done. As the poor man was 
unable to lie ilown on the bare bard ground, for that was all that was 
allotted to us, I 1)cggcd the darogah (constable) to give him a 
charjioy (truckle 'bed). With great di Hi culty he consented to supply 
one ; and that w.is a broken one. Finding me so kindly dispoaed to 
poor Cheek, the darogoh fastened my feet in the stocks, and thus 
caused a separation, not only from him, hut also from my poor family. 
While this was going on, a large body of armed men fell upon me, 
holding forth the promise of immediate release if I became a Moham- 
medan. At that time Ensign Check cried with a loud voice, and 
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said, * Padre, padre, be firm ; do not give way.' My poor wife, not 
willing to be separated, was dragged away by her hair, and received a 
severe wound in her forehead. The tliird day, the day appointed for 
our final execution, now came, and we expected every moment to be 
sent for to finish our earthly course ; but the Moulavi did not do so. 
Every ten or fifteen minutes some one of his people would come and 
try to convert us, threatening, in case of refusal, to cut off our noses. 
It appeared that the cutting off of noses was a favourite pastime with 
them. 

** On the sixth day the Moulavi himself came over into the prison, 
and inquired where the padre prisoner was. When I was pointed 
out, he asked me if I was comfortable. My answer was, * How can 1 
be comfortable, whilst my feet are fastened in the stocks ? however, I 
am not sorry, because such has been the will of my heavenly Father.' 
I then asked him, * How he could be so cruel as not to allow a drop 
of milk to a poor innocent baby ? ' for our little one lived principally 
upon water those six days. The same day, the European and Sikh 
soldiers came out under Lieutenant Brasyer, and after a desperate 
fight, completely routed the enemy. Several dead and wounded were 
brought where we were, as that was his headquarters. The sight of 
these convinced us that the enemies would take to their heels. They 
gradually began to disperse, and by the following morning not one 
remained. We then broke the stocks, liberated ourselves, and came 
into the fort to our friends, who were rejoiced to see us once more in 
the land of the living. Ensign Cheek died the same day after 
reaching the fort. His wounds were so severe and so numerous, that 
it was a wonder how he lived so many days, without any food or even a 
sufficient quantity of water to quench his burning thirst. It must be 
a great consolation to his friends to hear that he died in the Fort and 
received Christian burial. I had not sufficient conversation with 
him to know the real state of his mind ; but the few words he 
expressed, at the time when the villains fastened my feet in the 
stocks, led me to believe that he died a Christian, and is now in the 
ei\joyment of everlasting rest in heaven. 

''Other dear English and native Christians were in similar dangers 
and trials, but many if not all were massacred ; yet we are still in the 
land of the living. The manifestation of God's grace to us at the 
time we needed it most was infinite. It was nothing but His grace 
alone that kept us firm. The enemy tried his utmost to throw us 
down. He put forth, on the one hand, all the worldly inducements a 
person can conceive, if we renounced our faith ; on the other hand, 
he brought before us a sure death, with all the cruelties a barbarous 
man could think of, if we did not become Mohammedans. But, 
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tliank God, we chose the latter. The sweet wards of oor blealad 
Sariaur, which are t«corJ«<l in the IBCh, 19th, and 20th vcrsM ot the 
IDth chajiter o! St Matthew, were strikinglj fulrilled in our caw : 
'And ya shall be brought berore governora and ktngi for Mj sak*, for 
a tcBtimotiy ugainst them and the Oentilea. But when they deliTer 
jou up, take no thought how or what je shall speak : for it ithall be 
given yoii in that aame hour what je ahdl sp«ak. For il ia not ye 
that npoak, bat the Spirit of your Father which spcakctb in jaa.' 
Wheu thu Moulari failed by argoTnents, thr«ta, etc., in bringing me 
to reDoiiucG my Ekith, he appealed to my wife ; bat ahe loo, Uuuk 
GdiI, was leMj to give up her life rather than become a follower of the 
false prophet. When ahe itaw the UonUvi wu in b great rage, and 
was ready to order n» to be tortared, by taking off oor noses or ean, 
she Ivgan lo ioitmct the twin boys — ' You, my children, will be 
taken and kept aa slavBi, while we shall be kilted ; but remember my 
laat wordn, do not forget to aiy your prayers both maming and 
evening, niiil as goon lui yau see the Epglish power re-eRtabltshed, 
which will be berore long, lly ovfr to Ibom, and relate to them erery- 
tbing that has be&llea UH.' ' For He said, Surely they are My 
jteople, ehildren that viill not lie : so He vma llieir SflTioiir. In all 
their affliction He was afflicted, and the angel of His presence saved 
themr in His love and in His pity He redeemed them' (Isa. 
liiii. 8, S)." 

When by 1858 the carDi)aign3 and sieges of Havelock 
and Outrara, Nicholson and Baird Smith, Colin Campbell 
and Hugh Kosc had restored order in the valleys of the 
Jumna and the Upper Ganges and in Central India, the 
Christiana of Great Britain and America were touched 
with their Lord's Spirit when He said of His murderers, 
"Father, forgive them, they know not what they do." 
The contem])orary literature of those years, letters, 
journals, and biographies, from the Prince Consort's Life 
to the columns of the daily newB])apers, remind the 
reader of " the great cry ... for there was not a house 
where there was not one dead," as mail after mail carried 
the news of cruel massacre and bloody conHict. The East 
India Company's government of India was jiasaing — pass- 
ing away — through the fire. The British Em])ire of India 
thus brought to the birth, was being baptized in blood. 
Had not the time begun to come to the millions of India, 
of which the Jewish seer spoke while yet in 732 B.C. 
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their Aryan fathers were descending on its Punjab plains, 
and ours were savages in the woods of the melancholy 
West ? — " The people thai vxxUced in darkness have seen a great 
light, . . . For aU the armour of the armed man in the tvmuU, 
and the garments rolled in blood, shall even be for burning, for 
fuel of fire. For unto us a child is bom, unto us a son is 
given ; and the government shall be upon His shoMer. , , , Of 
the increase of His government and of peace there shall be no 
endr ^ The history of Christian India began in the year 
1858; all before was for that a preparation. India, too, 
is to receive the Messiah, not in name only — as its early 
converts rejoice to do, so proclaiming themselves His slaves 
and no longer Mohammed's or Shiva's — but in power and 
with righteousness for ever. The zeal of the Lord of hosts 
shall perform this. 

The Churches and Societies of England and Wales, of 
Scotland and Ireland, of the United States of America 
and Canada, even of Germany, Denmark, and Sweden, 
confessed with shame how little they had done for the 
only part of the continent of Asia whore every door was 
open, where toleration was complete, where even the con- 
vert from Islam was protected. While the older organisa- 
tions showed fresh life, new and catholic agencies were 
established, notably that which is now termed the Christian 
Literature Society for India, founded as a loving memorial 
of forgiveness, to propagate Christian literature and train 
native Christian teachers. Du£f directed the Methodbt 
Episcopal Church of America to the vast districts of 
Oudh and Rohilkhund, until the Mutiny uncared for. 
Wilson, who had sent the Irish Presbyterian Church 
to the native states of ELathiawar and North Bombay, 
now despatched Dr. Shoolbred and the nussionaries of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland — till that time 
confined to the negroes — to the vast group of native 
states, Mohammedan and Hindu, with aboriginal tribes, 
which form Kajpootana. The Moravian Unity of the 
Brethren, the Society of Friends, the Original Secession 

^ Isaiah ix. 2, 5, 6, 7 (revised version). See "The Book of Isaiah'* 
in The Expositor' a Bible^ voL i. chapter vii. 
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Church of Scotland, the Presbyteiiiin Chunh of Canada, 
many an isolated or independent miMion seeking t43 do 
simply on a smEiller scAle tbo will of God towarde the 
peoplo of India, settled in British districts nnd native 
states before neglected. As the Eiiatorn Empire of Great 
Britain ext«nded, through the second Afghan and BiirmcM 
Wiirs, the evangelical missionnry followed the Bi'itish flag 
which, in some caeea on the Punjab frontier, only military 
force had kept him from preceding in his zeal ta proclaim 
the gospel of peace to the regions beyond. The medical 
missionary, Dr. Downes, was brought back from Kofristan ; 
the pilgrim missionary of the Punjab, Maxwell Gordon, 
died as a volunteer chaplain outside the gntea of Kandahar. 
We ehall see how the missionaries of Reformed Christen- 
dom to the three hundred millions of Southern Asia under 
British protection have increiised fourfold in the last 
forty years. Yet how miserably small is their number 
— seventeen hundred — at the opening of the second 
century of India's evangelisation ! But from Buddhist 
Mandalay on the far north-east, where Britain marches 
with China, right west for two thousand miles to Moham- 
medan Quetta between Afghanistan and Persia, and from 
that lofty base-line down on either side of the great 
Hindu Peninsula to Cape Comorin, the land has been for 
the first time taken possession of for Jesus Christ, and 
only the little faith of every Christian delays the coming 
conversion of India. 
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** Whether any do enquire of Titust he is my partner and fellow-helper 
concerning you; or our brethren^ they are the messengers of the churches^ 
and the glory of Christ.'' — 2 Cor. viii. 23. 



The foreign politics of the United States of America 
are Foreign Missions. Starting into national life, free alike 
from the ecclesiastical bonds, the feudal institutions, and 
the political interests of Europe, but j^ssessing the full 
heritage of British history, literature, and character, the 
Americans were from the first prepared to become the 
chief messengers of Christ to the human race. In four 
hundred years they have, by Christian colonisation and 
home missions, evangelised their own continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, bringing into the Church 
the remnant of the Red Indian tribes, and giving to * 
Christendom its " richest acquisition " in sixty-five millions 
of Christian citizens, whom every year increases in num- 
ber and influence. In the whole development of mankind 
during six thousand years there has been only one people 
and one land ready made, as it were, to be itself free, and 
to all beside the apostle of liberty in its highest form — 
the freedom which is in Christ Jesus. 

The first duty of the Christians who sought liberty of 
conscience and the profits of commerce at Manhattan 
Island, Plymouth Eock, and the various colonies, was to 
the natives. The Dutch West India Company, attracted 
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John Robinson, from his refuge at Leyden, had offered 
to take four hundred Puritan families to the New Nether- 
lands, but the Pilgrim Fathers landed at New England in 
1620. If trade, rather than freedom to worship Grod 
which they had secured for themselves and others, was the 
first object of the Dutch settlements, the Puritans who 
found a home at Leyden around the cultured and devoted 
Robinson, were missionaries. They took back with them 
Squanto, the only survivor of the twenty Indians whom 
Hunt had six years before perfidiously carried to Spain, 
whence he found his way to London. Then it was that 
our forefathers used to sing a missionary hymn with these 

words. 

Dark America convert^ 
And every pagan land. 

In 1631 the great missionary of the Puritans, John Eliot, 
landed at Boston, a year after the foundation of the city, 
and became minister of its Roxbury suburb. He learned 
the Mohican language; in 1660 he formed his converts 
into a Church at Natick on the Charles Eiver, and the year 
after began to print at Cambridge his translation of the 
Bible and other works. The illustrious Harvard Univer- 
sity there really originated in his college to train native 
pastors and teachers. 

What Holland began and England continued was fol- 
lowed up by Scotland till the United States started on their 

medical missionary son, SamneL His account of the Mohawk Indians, 
written in 1644, is translated in Hazard's State Papers. His Dutch 
epitaph is thus translated in Dr. £. T. Corwin*s Manual of the He' 
formed Church in America : — 

** New Netherlander, weep, 

Check not the gushing tear, 
In perfect shape doth sleep 

M^polensis here. 
New Netherland's great treasure, 

His never-tiring work 
Was day and night to pray, 

And zeal in the Church exert. 
Now let him rest where may, 

He scorn all worldly pleasure." 
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separate career. In 1641 ihe John Knox of his day, 
Alexander Henderson, and five other Scota ministere, 
signed the pedtion of William Castell, " parson of Cour- 
teenhall," in Northamptonshire, which, with the " Eliot 
Tracts," led Cromwell and the Long Parliament to create 
the fllill-e.xisting Corporation for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England, In 1645 "The Directory for 
the Publick Worship of God," adopted by the General 
Assembly, instructs ministers and people " to pray for the 
propagation of the gospel and kingdom of Christ to all 
nations," Yet, like all other Confessions of Faith and 
Catechisms, those of the Westminster Assembly do not 
allude to the Church's duty to heathen, Mohammedans, 
and Jews. But in 1672 there appeared one of the least 
known, though moat excellent, works of Dr. John Owen, 
his " Discourse concerning Evangelical Love, Church Peace 
and Unity,"' in which he more fully states and enforces 
the duty of Christendom " towards the infidel, pagan, and 
Mohammedan world, Jews and Gentiles." 

The first attempt of Scotland, as such, to send mission- 
aries to the heathen was in 1699 and 1700, when two 
successive General Assemblies enjoined the ministers who 
formed part of the unhappy Darien expedition to labour 
among the natives of America. "JTie Lord, we hope, 
will yet honour you, and this Church from which you are 
sent, to carry his name among the heathen." Michael 
Shields, friend of Renwick, the last Scottish martyr, was 
one of these ministers, and may bo called the first foreign 
missionary from Scotland, after the Scoto-Irish. " Whether 
he died in the wilds of Caledonia, on the sea, in Jamaica, 
or at Charleston bar in Carolina, we know not, but he 
never returned," is the record of the editor of his Faith- 
fvl Conievdings Displayed. With this the action of the 
Church of Scotland, as a Church, ceased till 1825, and its 
godly members joined with others in missionary societies. 

In 1701, some private gentlemen who used to meet in 
Edinbtu-gh " for reformation of manners, reflecting on the 

' See pp. 71-73 of vol. iv. of hU Works, edited by Rev. Dr. W. 
H. GooH, 185]. 
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ignorance, atheism, popeiy, and impiety that did so much 
abound in the Highlands and Isles of Scotland, did justly 
reckon that they flowed in a great measure from want of 
suitable means of instruction," whence the foundation of the 
Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge. 
In 1706 they applied to the General Assembly for aid, 
and received a national collection. In 1709 they obtained 
a charter, and 82 leading Presbyterians were thosen 
members. To this society Dr. Daniel Williams, founder 
of the Williams Library of London, left several legacies 
for foreign missions, among them an estate yielding £50 
a year, to be paid " a twelvemonth after the Society have 
actually sent three missionaries to foreign parts." Accord- 
ingly, in 1741, John Sargent was sent to the Eed Indians 
on the Housatonic ; in 1742, Azariah Horton to the same 
on Long Island; in 1743, David Brainerd to the same on 
Delaware and Susquehannah ; in 1748 John succeeded 
David Brainerd ; — all through the Synod of New York, 
who, in 1751, enjoined " all their members to appoint a 
collection in their several congregations once every year " 
— their beginning of foreign missions. In 1757 the 
Scottish Society bought land in South New Jersey, called 
the Brotherston tract, for an Indian reserve. 

In 1774 the Synod of New York asked the Society to 
send two natives of Africa who had been converted to 
Christ " on a mission to propagate Christianity in their 
native country." The negroes were trained in the college 
of New Jersey for the coast of Guinea. The war of the 
American Revolution prevented this. In 1771 the first 
Red Indian minister who visited Great Britain, Samson 
Occom, raised £10,000 for the Indian school of Mr. 
Wheelock of Lebanon, Connecticut, among the Oneida 
Indians. His visit caused great interest. Of the above 
sum £2000 was raised in Scotland, and invested by the 
Scottish Society at 5 per cent. The Foreign Mission 
funds seem to be spent by thb Society, now reorganised, on 
the Blantjrre Mission of the Established Church of Scotland 
in East Central Africa. 

In 1744, under the influence of Whitefield and the 
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revivals, several ministers in the west of Scotland united 
to form that Prayer Concert " that our God's kingdom 
may come," which, as commended by Jonathan Edwards 
in New England, prepared William Carey and his contem- 
poraries for the formation of the iirst English Missionary 
Society in 1792. Following that came the London 
Missionary Society, now preparing to hold it« centeiiarj'. 

Members of the various Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States, encouraged by the success of the movement 
in London, and not then ready any more than the Church 
of Scotland to use the Church as a missionary organisO' 
tion, founded in 1796 the New York Missionary Society, 
which in 1818 became merged in the United Foreign 
Missionary Society, composed of the Presbyterian, Ke- 
formed Dntch, and Associate Reformed Churches. The 
object, no longer confined to the Indians of North 
America, covered " Mexico, South America, and other 
portions of the heathen and antichristian world." Presi- 
dent Monroe ' used the new society as the State almoner 
for the civilisation of the Indians. The work was practi- 
cally confined to what is now happily regarded as a Home 
Mission of the American Churches, when it was trans- 
ferred to the American Board for Foreign Missions. The 
Synod of Pittsburgh, which had always been foremost in 
missionary zeal, in 1831 formed the Western Missionary 
Society, which became merged six years after in the great 
Board of the Presbyterian Church. This society it was 
which first led the Presbyterians of America to seek the 
conversion of India, white caring for the negroes of what is 
now Liberia, and the first to look " eventually " to Central 
Africa as a principal field of its intended operations. 

In May 1834 John C. Lowrie and William Eeed sailed 
in the " Star " from Philadelphia, and in due time the 
former founded the famous Lodiana Mission. It was a 
momentous step, full of hope for the future of India and 
Central Asia, John Lowrie, followed by John Kewton, 
first opened up to the gospel of Christ the Punjab, its 
' See Dr. Aahbel Green's HUlorical Sketch of Domtdk and Foreign 
Jfissions in the Fi-esbijttrian Church, U.S.A. Philadelphia, 1838. 
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Sikhs and Mohammedans. The Free Church of Scotland 
had been urged to open a mission at Lahore when it 
became a British capital, but Dr. Duff followed the more 
catholic course of giving the American Mission such 
ordained converts as Gopinath Nundy and Goluk Nath, 
of the latter of whom he wrote in 1848 : — "Through him 
our Institution is diffusing the light of the gospel among 
the warlike Sikhs, who so lately contested the sovereignty 
of India with Britain." The successors of these pioneers 
have proved worthy of them in the prayerful zeal and the 
far-seeing energy with which they have followed up the 
wars and annexations of the British Grovemment, and in the 
apostolic charity with which they have invited and co- 
operated with the Anglicans of the Church Missionary 
Society. Associated with Dr. Lowrie was the Rev. James 
R Campbell of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
America. Allahabad, and the region of North India be- 
tween that and the frontier at Peshawur, became remarkable 
for the labours of saints and scholars like Owen and Walsh, 
Janvier and Loewenthal, Morrison and Forman. 

We have not yet named the greatest of all American 
missionaries, that we might trace the course of the Presby- 
terian occupation of the Punjab and Hindustan. Adoniram 
Judson is surpassed by no missionary since the apostle 
Paul in self-devotion and scholarship, in labours and perils, 
in saintliness and humility, in the result of his toils on the 
future of an empire and its multitudinous peoples. He 
took possession of Burma for Christ when only a strip of 
its coast had become the nucleus of the eastern half of the 
British Empire of India; and he inspired his native 
country to found two great missionary societies. 

Samuel John Mills, bom in the year of the independ- 
ence of his country, and consecrated by his mother to the 
service of God as a missionary, when at Williams' College, 
Massachusetts, gathered together his fellow-students behind 
a haystack daily to pray for self-surrender to the Lord's 
call to go to the uttermost parts of the earth. At Yale 
University he continued the propaganda. At the Theo- 
logical College of Andover he met with Judson. There, 
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in 1810, Jiidson drew up the memorial, signod by liimself, 
Mills, Nott, and Ifcwcll, asking the Goneral Association 
of Maasiichuflettfi " whether they may expect patronage 
and support from a missionary Bociety in this country, or 
must commit themselves to the direction of a European 
Bociely." The result was the formation of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 1812. 
Mills found his career and early death on the west coast 
of Afriat. Judson, becoming a Baptist on the voyage to 
India, was sent by William Carey to Burma, with the con- 
sequent establishment of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union in 1814. 

During two of the thirty-seven yewi-s of Judson's 
apostolateiti Burma, 1844 and 1845, he enjoyed the friend- 
ship and help of the British Commissioner of Tenasserim. 
That was Captain Durand of the Bengal Engineers, a scion 
of the Dukes of Northumberland, who had sailed and lieen 
shipwrecked along with Dr. Duff off Dassen Island, and 
had been private secretary of the Governor-General, Lord 
Ellenborough. After learning to love Judson as he all his 
life admired Duff, Durand became one of the heroes of the 
first Afghan campaign. The close of the Mutiny saw him 
successively one of the first members of the Council of 
India, foreign secretary, member of the Governor-General's 
Council, and Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, where an 
accident, all too soon for the empire, ended the stainless 
and chivalrous career of the Christian soldier, Major- 
General Sir Henry Marion Durand, K.C.S.I., C.B. It is 
such a man who wrote the first and noblest, if the briefest, 
biography of Adoniram Judson,' and impassioned but 
discriminating sketches of Ann Hasseltine and Sarah 
Judson, whom also he knew. The foe against which 
Judson equipped himself with the panoply of God was 
Buddhism, professed at the present day by seven millions 
out of the eight who occupy the now British province, 
which in its independence he influenced from Moulmein 
to Ava. In the foul prison of that ciipital he lay for nine- 
' In the Cakiitln JUciew for 1850, then edited by Dr. Duff. The 
article is reprinted liy his son in vol. ii. of Daraiid's Life (1883], 
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teen months, in three or five pairs of fetters, that he might 
win the land for Christ, as he did win much of it for 
Christian Britain. This is the first testimony, of the most 
upright soldier - statesman next to Henry Lawrence the 
writer has known, to the missionaries sent by evangelical 
America for the conversion of India : — 

" Are we to suppose truth less powerful than falsehood ? Are we 
to despair of her coping with an opponent, which the Hindu Pan- 
theon and the Brahmanical fallacy trod down into the dust T We 
must be of very different mettle, and actuated by very different views 
from the Burman apostle, Adoniram Judson, if for a moment so faint- 
hearted a feeling lodge in our breasts. He, from the dawn to the 
close of his eventful career, could contemplate the millions still under 
the yoke of Buddhist error with the hope and the assurance of ultimate 
victory for the cause of truth. Strong in this hope, like a good 
soldier of the Cross, he unfurled his standard on the enemy's ground ; 
and though in the contest it was at times struck down, yet the 
standard-bearer's heart and courage were proof, and the banner 
triumphing in such hands over every struggle, soon rose and floated 
again in the breath of Heaven. We may well say with the Psalmist, 
* How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle ! ' But in this 
instance, though the mighty are fallen, the weapons of war are not 
perished. A champion of the Cross, and a notable one too, has 
indeed, after waging a seven-and-thirty-years' conflict against the 
powers of darkness, fallen at his post ; but he has fallen gloriously, 
leaving a well-furnished armoury to his seconds and successors in the 
fight — weapons sound of temper, sharp of edge, and gleaming brightly 
with the light of Heaven. He was indeed a mighty champion — 
mighty in word — mighty in thought — mighty in suffering — mighty 
in the elasticity of an unconquerable spirit^mighty in the entire 
absence of selfishness, of avarice, of all the meaner passions of the 
unregenerate soul — mighty in the yearning spirit of love and of 
affection— above all, mighty in real humility, in the knowledge and 
confession of the natural evil and corruption of his own heart, in the 
weakness which brings forth strength — mighty in fulfilling the 
apostolic injunction, * Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord, and not unto men ' — mighty in the entire, unreserved devotion 
of means, time, strength, and great intellect to his Master, Christ." 

That eulogy is from the pen of the high official who saw 
its subject at work night and day, and it is within the 
truth. Yet this stem soldier, whose enemies complained 
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of no fault in hiiu, eave the severity of his jiuigmeots, 
wrote of the three remarkable companions of Judson's life 
and toil : — " To our mind there is no comparison whatever 
between what the missionary has to bear and what his 
wife has to endure in the American Baptist Mission on 
the Tenasserim coast." 

Contrasting the character, methods, and results of the 
work of Judson with that of Xaner, Durand, who was no 
sectary, wrote — 

" TliH iaie of Suician saw XsTior erpire, with In It. ftmiMM, 
rperavi ; noii emfaiidaT in aUmvm on hid lipa. Thrfo eeoluries 
)i>ve pBaacd since this hope was uttvrBil with liis djing broth by one 
of the noblest heroeg of ths Crnea. or hie Uboura whioh, nndw any 
nspact, were truly gigantic, what bow remains t WJiera «re the 
L'hurclms ti'hith he fouuilml ! We will not ask whore are the Scrip- 
tures whidi III' trsnalatpil, for that he rnnaiJered neither hi; July nor 
his calling ; but where is there nnything to indicate that the Bpoken 
word, the seed sown three centuries ago, struck root, and gr^w, and 
lesr Trait ! His success waa sudden, meteor- 1 ike, and 
;hat of one of earth's conquerors. It «as too much 
based upon the gross superstition of his hearers, to which hia own 
deep enthusiasm and fa[iatii:lsm made no vain a]>]>eal : — he conquered 
them with their own weapocis rather than uith the dogmas of hia own 

" Far different has been the success of the seven^and-thirt; years 
of Judson's continuous unflinching labour. Hia career has not been 
marked by the alleged sudden conversion of tens of thousands of 
idolaters. Princes indeed listened, but did not bow their hearts to 
the traths of the gos[>cl. Brilliant success nowhere attended him. 
Yet it may be permitted us to doubt whether Judson has not laid the 
foundation of a fabric, which, instead of vanishing in the course of the 
iieit three centuries, will, should earth last, grow into the stately 
jiroportions of an extensive and solid spiritual temple." 

When, in 1820, Judson first surveyed the splendid 
pagodas and extensive ruins of the once famous city of 
Pah-gan where, eight centuries before, the mingled atheism 
and devil-worship of the Buddhists was first disseminated 
by Shen-ah-rah-han, the Christian apostle exclaimed — ■ 

"jWc looked back on the centuries of darkness which are passed. 
We looked fom"ord, and Christian hope would fain brighten the 
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prospect. Perhaps we stand on the dividing line of the empires of 
darkness and light. shade of Shen-ah-rah-han ! weep over thy 
fallen fanes ; retire from the scenes of thy past greatness i But thou 
smilest at my feeble voice ; — linger, then, thy little remaining day. 
A voice mightier than mine — a still small voice — will erelong sweep 
away every vestige of thy dominion. The Churches of Jesus will 
soon supplant these idolatrous monuments, and the chanting of the 
devotees of Budh will die away before the Christian hymn of praise." 
'* True, Judson," adds Durand, ''and those Christian hymns of praise 
will ascend heavenward, either in your own pure rendering of the 
words of the sweet psalmist of Israel, or in the poetical versions and 
original compositions of the talented being, the second partner of 
your labours and trials." 

Before death parted them, and she was laid to rest in the 
green islet of St. Helena, Sarah Judson wrote the lines 
which sent her husband back to the conflict, and which 
thus conclude — 

** Then gird thine armour on, love, 
Nor faint thou by the way — 
Till the Budh shall fall, and Burma's sons 
Shall own Messiah's sway." 

When Judson himself revisited his native land, and was 
about to return to finish his service in Burma, voiceless 
with emotion he wrote at Boston a farewell address which 
should be the priceless heritage of American Christians. 
" At one moment the lapse of thirty-four years is anni- 
hilated ; the scenes of 1 8 1 2 are again present." But where, 
he asked, are " my early missionary associates — Newell, 
and Hall, and Rice, and Eichards, and Mills ? Where are 
the intervening generation who moved among the dark 
scenes of Rangoon, and Ava, and Tavoy? With what 
words shall I address those who have taken their places — 
the successors of the venerated and beloved — of the 
generation of 1819 T'— 

*' In that year American Christians pledged themselves to the 
work of evangelizing the world. They had but little to rest on, 
except the command and promise of God. The attempts then made 
by British Christians had not been attended with so much success as 
to establish the practicability, or vindicate the wisdom, of missionary 
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entorpriae. For in»ny ycora tlie work ftdvnnl^Bd bat slowly, Ona 
denominatiou artsr uiother embarked in tlin unilertakiDg, uid nov 
American inisaionarira &re seen in Klmost every land and every clime. 
Many langua;^B have been acqnirail ; many trail si atiooi of the Bibl4 
have beec made ; the gi>8pel has been extensively preached ; and 
ChurcbEit hnvD been established, contaitiiag tbauaajida of siacera io- 
telligent converts. The obligation, therefore, on the present gsnvration 
to redeem the pledge given bj their fathen ia greatly enhaaoed. And 
it 19 an Hiiimating conaideration tbst, with the enbnncement of the 
obligation, the enconragements to persevere in the work, and to moke 
still greater cITorti, are increasing from year to year. Judging from 
the piut, what may we rationally expmt daring the lapse of another 
thirty or forty yean! Look forward with the eye of faith. See the 
missionary njiirit universally difTused, and in active operation through- 
out this country — every Church Bostaining, not only ite own minister, 
but, through some general organization, its own misaionary in a 
foroigu knil. See the Bible faithfully translateil into all langnogei — 
the ray^ of the lamp of Heaven transmiltt'd through every mi'dium, 
and iUuniiDatmg all lanilR. Stc the Sabbalh sj.resdiTig its holy calm 
over the face of the earth — the Churches of Zion assembling, and the 
praises of Jesus resounding from shore to shore ; and though the great 
majority may still remain, as now in this Christian country, ' without 
hope and without God in this world,' yet the harriers in the way of 



of the Holy Spirit removed, 

3 infancy. The gracious designs of God 
Glorious things are spoken of Zion, the 



the descent and opera tit 
revivals of religion become i 
'■ The world is yet in i 
are yet liardly developed, 
cityof our God.'" 

The writer of that prayer-prophecy broke forth — "I 
wish with my own voice to praise God for the proofs which 
He has given of His interest in missions. Pray for me and 
my associates and the missionary work." What a rebuke 
is this to the little faith of the Churches at the close of 
the iirstmiaaionary century ! Uut the answer has assuredly 
come to that longing aspiration in a way that Judson knew 
not, when he declared himself ready to go to Ava again 
and risk his Hfe once more if he could only have an article 
of toleration Inserted in the British treaty with the king. 
First Pegu and then all Burma fell under Christian sway, 
and toleration reigned from the Bay of Bengal to the con- 
fines of China and even over Siam. Christian governors 
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succeeded Durand — Arthur Phajrre, beloved by every 
American in Burma, Sir Rivers Thomson, Sir Charles 
Aitchison, Sir Charles Bernard, and the present provincial 
ruler. The Karens have poured into the Church by 
families and villages; the Burmans follow more slowly. 
But the census revealed 120,768 native Christians in 
Burma three years ago, of whom those under Judson's 
society had increased at the rate of 43 per cent in ten 
years. ^* One soweth and another reapeth,'' and both shall 
rejoice in the harvest since, on 27th June 1819, Judson 
wrote in his journal, "Moung Nan, the first Burman 
convert, was baptized." 

When the other early missionaries of the American 
Board, Hall and Nott, were driven from Calcutta in 1812 
they took ship to Bombay, relying on the Christian repu- 
tation of the governor, Sir Evan Nepean. After warning 
them off, the discussions in England on the first charter of 
toleration in 1813 led him to temporise, and they were 
with difficulty permitted to take up the great mission to 
the Marathas of Western India, for whom Carey had just 
prepared his translation of the New Testament, besides 
Grammar and Dictionary. In places like Kalyan, seat of 
a Nestorian bishopric and scene of the martyrdom of four 
Romish Christians, and away inland to Ahmednuggur, the 
missions of the American Board have done a work which 
extorted the praise of the governor. Sir Bartle Frere, 
as it had met with the support of Sir Robert Grant, the 
hjnoan-writer, and led the present ruler of the Presidency, 
Lord Harris, to publicly declare when last year he opened 
some of the mission buildings : — '^ I do not think I can 
too prominently say that our gratitude towards this 
American Mission has been piling up and piling up all the 
years of this century." Again, "I take this public oppor- 
tunity of conveying, on behalf of the Government of Bom- 
bay, our most grateful thanks for the assistance the people 
of the United States are rendering in pushing forward the 
cause of education in India. The conjunction of the efibrts 
of the two countries out here is a happy augury that their 
joint efforts may be put forth in other directions also." 
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In the older Preaidency of Madras the preapiit Governor, 
Lord Wen lock, when opening the A}thiir G. Watts 
Memorial of the American Lutheran Mission at Gunt4X)r 
this year, spoks thus from the neutrality point of view ; — 
" Our cousins in America are not, aa wo arc, responsible 
for the welfare of a very large number of the human race; 
but seeing our difficulties and knowing how much there is 
to do, they have not hesitated to put their hands into theu' 
pockets to assist us in doing that which is almost impos- 
sible for any government to achieve imaasistcid. They go 
out ihcmaelves, their wives, and their sisttrs ; they enter 
into all (Mirts of the country, they spend a very lai^e 
amount of money, and they spend their time and their 
health in promoting the welfare of those who are in no 
way connected with them in an extremely kind and 
generous manner, not only in Kistna district, but in other 
parts of the Presidum-y. In all district.^ I Hnd our Ameri- 
can cousins joining with ua in improving the system of 
education and in extending it wherever it was wanted. 
To their efforts we owe a very great deal. It must be 
recogTiiscd that their great object is the advancement of the 
Christian religion," 

In the North -Western Provinces, in Lucknow, the late 
Dr. Badley founded the Christian College of the American 
Episcopal Methodists on a site granted by the State near 
the sacred mound of the Residency, which is for ever 
associated with memories of the double siege, and of 
Henry Lawrence's death. The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Auckland Colvin, as his last public act, opened the build- 
ing, declaring that ever since his arrival in India he had 
witnessed with much satisfaction the aid given by mis- 
sionaries to the British Government in educational and 
philanthropic enterprises. He eulogised the Episcopal 
Methodist missionaries, whom Dr. Duff invited to take 
up the evangelisation of Oudh just before the Mutiny of 
1857, for their consistent and large-hearted policy and 
their widely beneficent plan for the improvement of all 
classes of the people. He pointed with satisfaction to the 
union of the American and the British flags which he saw 
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around the new hall. The proceedings finished with the 
national anthem. 

In the most populous of all the provinces of India, 
Bengal, with its seventy millions of human beings, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Charles Elliot, made at the 
Himalaya sanatorium of Darjeeling a statement which marks 
the advance in a wise toleration secured by British rule in 
the East, when reporting for the first time that the number 
of Christians in his jurisdiction had increased from 122,000 
to 189,000 in the ten years ending 1891. He described 
missionaries of all Churches as forming " an unrecognised 
and unofficial branch of the great movement which alone 
justifies British rule in Southern Asia. The officers of 
Government have to treat all alike in religious matters, 
and to show no more consideration for one faith than for 
another, though they know right well that the only hope 
for the true development and elevation of the peoples lies 
in the evangelisation of India. Only the missionaries are 
carrying on that work, filling up what is deficient in the 
efforts of the Government." 

The revival of foreign missionary enthusiasm created 
by the visit of Judson was renewed by that of Duff in 
the year 1854. The Scots missionary and orator had 
completed the reorganisation of the missionary adminis- 
tration of his own Church, and was about to return to 
Bengal for the last time, when Mr. George H. Stuart in- 
duced him to spend four months in America. Beginning 
with a vast meeting in Philadelphia, he spent the weeks 
from February to May in a campaign which extended from 
Louisville and St. Louis north to Chicago and Canada, 
and closed with New York. Then in the perfection of 
his powers, still under fifty years of age, the greatest 
missionary statesman Christendom has seen, whether as 
organiser, teacher, or orator, produced an effect on the 
Churches which continues to this hour. All was gathered 
up and directed to a practical end in the first Union 
Missionary Convention of America, fruitful parent of many 
ecumenical assemblies in the subsequent forty years. On 
the roll of the Convention are found the names of between 
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two anci three hundred representatives of the EvaDgelical 
Churches and Misaions, notably t^ioac of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church. The five reaolutiona pasaed, aft«r frank 
and harmoniouB conference, embody the principles of the 
misEionB which are evangelising India and the non-Chris- 
tian world, as these had not been stated since in 1805 Carey, 
Marahman, and Ward draw up the covenant of Serampore.' 
On reporting the proceedings to his own Church, Duff 
declared, " ^^Tien these men of all ages and denominations 
came together and began to speak of Christ's work — the 
work of the evangelisation of the nations — it was astonishing 
what a spirit of love sprang forth into virid manifestation. 
One venerahle man said, ' It is the dawning of the millen- 
Ilium.' May that spirit speedily pervade the entire 
ecclesiasticiil firmament of the New World, and reach every 
comer of a eadly divided and distracted old Christendom!" 
Summoning' America and Britain alike to form the United 
States of the World — ^united for its evangelisation — he 
had said to this Convention of 1854, "Let us arise and 
march together as one mighty phalanx to the spiritual 
conquest of the nations." 

At this time evangelical America, through forty-two 
Churches and Societies, is spending a million sterling a year 
on foreign missions of all kinds. Its contribution to the 
conversion of the non-Christian world is a missionary 
battalion of 3500 men and women directing 11,500 native 
helpers, of whom 1250 are ordained, and supervising 
26,000 churches in the mission tietds. Of its foreign 
representatives 1250 are ordained missionaries, 250 are 
lay missionaries, and 850 are women, liesides missionaries' 
wives, who make up the American force of 3500. These 
are trained and sent forth by the evangelical majority of 
the Christians of the west. The whole Church member- 
ship of the United States numbers twenty-one millions, 
and the last census reveals their Church property at a value 
of more than 646 millions of dollars, or 1 29 million, pounds 
sterling. How much of the one million of this given by 
" Sco Short llistmy of Missions, page ItiG of 3rd edition. Edin- 
burgh, 1890. 
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the evangelical Chnrclies for foreign missions goes to India 
does not clearly appear, but these are their organisations 
now at work in India proper, Burma, and Ceylon, side by 
side with those of Great Britain and Ireland. 



UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
AND ITS COLONIES. 

Baptist Missionary Society.^ 
,, Zanana Society. 

* Canadian Baptist Telugu Mis- 

sions. 

* London Missionary Society. 

Church Missionary Society. 

,, Zanana Society. 
Propagation of the Gospel Society. 
,, Ladies' Association. 

Oxford Mission. 
Cambridge Mission. 

* Society of St. John the Baptist. 
Dent Mission. 

Local Church of England. 

Free Church of Scotland. 

,, "Woman's Society. 

Established Church of Scotland. 

,, Ladies' Association. 

* United Presbyterian Church of 

Scotland. 

* Presbyterian Church of England. 

* Welsh Calvinistic ^Mission. 

* Presbyterian Church of Ireland. 

* Canadian Presbyterian Church. 
Original Secession Church of 

Scotland. 



UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 

Baptist Missionary Union. 
Free Baptist Missionary Society. 



* Board of Commissioners 
Foreign Missions. 



for 



• Presbyterian Church (North). 

• United Presbyterian Church. 
Reformed (Dutch) Church. 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
German Evangelical Missionary 

Society in the United States. 



^ Including Carey's Society of 1792, and the General Baptist Society 
founded by Pike in 1816, happily amalgamated before the Centenary 
of the former. 

* These Societies report woman missionaries, but not separate 
organisations for woman's work. 

M 
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UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
AND ITS COLONIES. 

• WoBlpyan Missionary Sodo^. 



Society of Frtends. 



Cliinaarsh Zanana Murion. 
Society for Promoting Female 

Education in the East. 
Zanana Hible and Modical Mia- 



Episcopal Metliodist Chnrch. 

„ Woman's Socie^. 

Free Methodi£ta. 

American Evangelical Lutbenn. 

,, Lutheran C'himli Board. 
Faith Miaaioa (Berar). 
Eurku Mission (Central Pro- 
American Women's Union Zan- 

aoa Mission. 
American Bpi«copal Miasian 

(CalcuttoJ. 



OTHERS, 
ludiau Homo hlissiou. 
K«th«l .Santal Mission, 
Strict IlaptUt ftlisaioli. 
AustndLan Baptist M tssionti. 
Foreign Cliristian Miaaion. 
liUat Bengal Aborigines' Missiou. 
Basel (lerman Erangclical Mission. 
Danish Lutheran Miastonar; Society. 
(Jermau Evangelical Lutheran (Gossncr's). 
Hermannsburg (HanorBr) Mission. 
Leipzig; Erangplica! Luthflran Mission- 
Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 
Episcojal Moravians or United Brethren. 
Chrislo Somm" (Calcntta). 
Independent Mission [Calcutta). 
Christian Disciples (CalcutU). 
Private Miasion (Jamtara, Sautalla). 



, huti 
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These sixty-four organisations, great and small, are 
reported on as working in India, Burma, and Ceylon, at 
the end of the year 1890, by the Calcutta Missionary 
Conference, which has taken a detailed census of the Pro- 
testant Missions there in the five years 1851, 1861, 1871, 
1881, and 1890.^ Of the sixty-four the United States of 
America conduct eighteen, and Germany and other 
European and isolated agencies, seventeen. Except by one 
lady in Calcutta the Episcopal Church of America has not 
yet entered on the evangelisation of India. 

The greatest of all the blessings which the evangelical 
Churches of America have conferred on the people of 
British India is that of healing their sick women, and thus 
powerfully showing the practically imprisoned inmates of 
the zanana and hareem, and the multitudes of widows so 
many of whom have never been wives, that to them the 
kingdom of God has come. Till recently Great Britain 
could not thus do what the liberal educational system of 
the United States had long enabled woman medical mis- 
sionaries to begin. If Carey's colleague. Dr. Thomas, was 
the first medical missionary to the East in 1790,* and in 
1798 the Dutch Dr. Vanderkemp, an Edinburgh student, 
began his mission to the Hottentots and Kafirs which 
extorted the admiration of Henry Martyn, it was Dr. 
DuiFs educational system which in 1834 really founded 
medical missions in India.^ He first induced his students, 
Bengali men and now women, to take a full medical 
qualification then in Great Britain and now in the 
Indian Universities, and started on their beneficent action 
the great hospitals and dispensaries of the Government of 
India. But long opposed by the teaching and licensing 
bodies in the United Kingdom, Christian women, yearning 
to relieve the misery, spiritual and bodily, of the millions 
of their sisters in the East, by teaching them of Christ the 

^ See the comparative results in the Statistical Tables ^ 1890, pub- 
lished at Calcutta by the Baptist Mission Press in 1892. 

'^ In 1740 the Moravian Brethren sent five medical men to Persia, 
but unsuccessfully. 

' See his LifCj vol. i., chapter 8. 
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healer, were driven to America or Switzerland for train- 
ing. Of the women missionaries eent out by America, no 
nobler baa lived and died for the women and children of 
Indiii than Mary Seelye, M.D. She worked alone in the 
dense population of Calcutta, and the gigantic work killed 
her in the midst of her succesB. The same fate befell other 
solitary and unaided workers — eatablisfaing the lesson that 
it is more true of women than of men, and more true of 
medical than of other missionaries, that they must go forth 
at le<-)3t two and two. Now no evangelical mission in India 
is complete without those skilled and spiritual ministrants 
to the secluded half of the population of India, whom the 
example of America has led the medical schools of Great 
Britain and India itself to train and send forth to the 
highest calling that women can follow. 

The story of one family and one mission will best illus- 
trate the nature and the fruit of the co-operation of the 
Chi'iatians of America with thoso of the United Kingdom 
in the conversion of India. The family are the Scudders 
of four generations ; the mission is that of the Keformed 
(Dutch) Church to Arcot in South India. 

Five years before the death of Schwartz, or on 3rd 
September 1793, just a century ago, John Scudder was 
born at Freehold, New Jersey, and became one of the 
first physicians in New York. After a spiritual conflict 
with doubt of extraordinary intensity he found peace and 
]>ower, and became one of the most active members of the 
Presbyterian Church in the city. While waiting in the 
anteroom of a lady patient, he took up a paper on " The 
Conversion of the World, or the Claims of Six Hundred 
Millions, and the Ability and Duty of the Churches 
respecting them." He had been moved by the self-sur- 
render of Judson and the other young men of his own age 
ten years before, but had put the call from him. Now he at 
once offered himself to the American Board. In 1819 he 
sailed from Boston to Ceylon, where he was ordained and 
joined Newell; in 183G he made the city of Madras the 
centre of his Tamil work, and he died when on sick leave 
at Wynberg, Cnyrn Colony, in 1855. No stronger, more 
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versatile, or more successful missionary pioneer ever 
evangelised a people as healer, preacher, teacher, and 
translator, in season and out of season. He lived in 
praying and working till, although he knew it not, he 
realised his ambition even in this world, " to be one of the 
inner circle around Jesus/' Such a man had sons and 
children's children like himself to the fourth generation.^ 
There was not a town in South-Eastern India which had 
not heard the gospel of Christ from his lips. There was 
not a village to which the publications of his Tamil press 
had not penetrated, while his descendants worked by 
his side and took up his mantle. His son, Silas, born in 
Ceylon in 1833, was^ like them all, the subject of his 
father's daily prayer — " Make him a Christian and make 
him a missionary." The boy resisted, determined to make 
a fortune as a physician in New York, where he founded 
the Women's Hospital. But prayer prevailed, and he went 
out as a medical missionary to Arcot, where the Governor 
of Madras, Lord Napier and Ettrick, took Mr. Seward and 
many a visitor to see one of the most remarkable insti 
tutions under his administration. Like so many of the 
best men and women of all callings in India, he died of 
overwork. 

It was in 1850 that John Scudder's eldest son, Henry 
Martyn Scudder, M.D., born in Ceylon in 1822, made a 
tour from Madras city in the neighbouring districts of 
Arcot. There, where Ziegenbalg had opened a school in 
1716, where Sartorius ended his toils, and Kiernander 
taught before he went to Calcutta, and Schwartz landed in 
1750, while Jean de Britto had carried on an offshoot of 
the Jesuit mission of Robert de Nobilibus, Scudder found a 
million and a half of human beings who had never heard 
the name of Jesus Christ. He sought and obtained per- 
mission to make the centre of a new mission in the 
northern district the city of Arcot, immortalised in history 
as the capital of the Nawabs of the Karnatic, captured 
and defended by Clive, as Orme and Macaulay so vividly 

^ See the early list in Dr. Corwin's AfamuU of the JU/ormed Church 
in America (1879), 3rd edition. 
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describe. Following the slow and sure method of the 
Scottish and American Presbyterians, Henry Martyn 
Scudder, his colleagues and successors, "never baptize 
any one, be his proficiency in knowledge ever so great, 
unless there is reason to believe that he is the subject of 
regeneration, and fit to enter the Church."^ In that light 
this latest review of forty years' mission work in North 
Arcot should be read : ^ — 



(( 



It is a little more than forty years since Bey. Dr. Henry Martyn 
Scudder first pitched his tent in the North Arcot district, and laid 
tlie foundation of this mission. Forty years is but a brief cycle 
in a land so hoary with age as India, but we doubt whether any 
previous four decades have witnessed such stupendous changes. The 
material development of the district has been remarkable. Bailways 
now penetrate the very heart of our mission field. Electric wires 
connect all our mission stations. Macadamised roads traverse the 
country in every direction. Magnificent bridges span the various 
rivers. Hospitals and dispensaries are established in aU important 
centres. Houses of brick and tile take the place of those of mud and 
thatch in our to^vns. Clean streets and whitewashed walls show the 
observance of sanitary laws. 

'' Nor has the intellectual progress of the people been less marked. 
It is hard to believe, as one sees the vast number of schools that now 
exist of all grades, the growing number of natives who know English, 
the increasing circulation of papers and magazines, that all this has 
come about within the last forty years. And yet such is the fact. 
The social and moral changes have likewise been great. Superstitious 
customs that have been more powerful than law are gradually dis- 
appearing ; Christian ideas on all subjects are spreading ; the native 
mind is being formed on a new model. Natives of all castes travel 
freely by rail, attend the same school, and even read from the same 
book. Sudras contend with Brahmans for the highest government 
posts. 

** Toward the accomplishment of these results our missionaries have 
contributed no small share. Besides preaching the gospel they have 
identified themselves with nearly every enterprise that has had for its 
object the amelioration of the people. They have been foremost in 

^ Dr. E. C. Scudder's paper, read to the Allahabad Missionary 
Conference of 1871. 

^ Sixty-First Annual Report of the Board of Missions of the Brfomied 
Church in America^ June 1893. 
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the extension of medical work. They were the pioneers of female 
education. They have encouraged and helped to promote sanitary 
reform. They have be^n the ready friend of the poor and oppressed. 

*'But what is there to show in the way of direct results? In 
1861, ten years after he had entered the district, the founder of the 
mission was permitted to begin the annual report as follows : — 'This 
mission, which sprang from a slender shoot, is by the culture of the 
Great Husbandman becoming a tree with boughs and flowers and fruit. 
This day we number nine missionaries, one native pastor, six churches, 
six catechists, four readers, six teachers, and 796 hominal Christians, 
of whom 232 are communicants. See what the Lord has wrought ! 
We gaze upon His stately steppings and wonder and adore. He has 
transcended all our expectations.' But what emotions of joy would 
fill our brother's soul could he visit the mission to-day ! While the 
number of missionaries remains about the same, we are able to report 
eight native pastors, sixty-two catechists, seventy-five readers and 
teachers, twenty-three churches, 124 congregations, 1881 communi- 
cants, 122 schools ^vith 4517 pupils, 1809 of whom are girls, and a 
Christian commimity of 6504 souls. 

** To free the Hindu from the shackles that Brahmanism has im- 
posed upon him, and build him up so that all his faculties, moral, 
intellectual, and physical, shall receive development, is the work of the 
missionary. It is plain that the first step toward the new life must 
be conversion, but we use the word in no narrow sense. It is a con- 
version from what is false to what is true, from what is degrading to 
what is ennobling, from what is earthly and sensual to what is 
heavenly and spiritual. But while the work starts with conversion, 
it does not end there. That is simply the beginning which is to lead 
up to the true ideal, viz. character, the end of all being — the character 
of Christ, which is the character of God. We are aware that ours is 
no easy task. But we have yet to find any solid work for God that is 
easy. Nor do we expect to realise our hopes in a single generation. 
Neither reason nor revelation warrants us in expecting such a result. 
We are building not simply for the present, but for the future. 

'* Although we preach the gospel of peace, the world does not 
at first receive it as such. Every soul won for Christ is a conquest. 
We ask our friends to cultivate with us the grace of patience. It is 
greatly needed in the world to-day, and by no people more than by 
Americans. We assume that the rate at which we travel and erect 
buildings or make fortunes must have its coimterpart in the^work of 
missions too, and hence the impatience for immediate results. Listen 
to the weighty words of one of England's greatest preachers. * Archi- 
tects and builders adjust their work to the temper of the day, but the 
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Etrmal Workman heeds not the varying moods and fdshions of Hia 
creaturos. Imt, in spite of tbe demuTid for npiii pruductiaii, is at this 
hour as slow and ob sitre in Hia work as at any [ust tiniK iu liiatory. 
A mission is essantiallj' a n-ork iu which nma counta for littU althougli 
his active eicrtiOD is iiii]ieratiTel; necessaiy. When Ibis ia felt, it 
will bo felt bIxo that an order, so to describe it, npaa a given mieaiou 
for GO many conTEiia at least, within such and such a time, is an 
indefeniulile thing.'" 

Columbus found America when he waa looking for 
India, and he persisted in the conviction that it was 
India ho had found. So let it be ; let us believe that the 
instinct of the great missionary admiral was true, as his 
America ia uaed by the Spirit of God to carry life and 
light and joy to each of the great peoples of British 
India, to the Burmans and Karenii of the north-east ; to 
the Hindus, Mohammedans, and Sikha of tbe martial 
north and north-west ; to the Haralhas of the western 
coast and plateau ; to the Telugus of the eastern and 
central districts ; to the Tamils of Arcot and Madura in 
the south ; and to the villages of the depressed peoples 
who are everywhere pressing into the kingdom, from the 
Pariah serfs of Madras to the Choorha peasants of Sialkot. 



VIII 
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** Ood 80 loved the worlds that He gate His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life. For 
Ood sent not His Son into the world to condemn the world ; but that 
the world through Him might be saved" — St. John iii. 16, 17. 



What is the India to which, with a patient faith and 
sometimes halting obedience, the Churches of the British 
Empire and of the United States of America are teaching 
Christianity? It is the land of three hundred millions 
of Hindus, Buddhists, Mohammedans, and Animists, all 
at variance with each other, and each dissatisfied with 
himself, all " vain in their imaginations and their foolish 
hearts darkened." Because the gospel of Christ is " the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth " 
the missionary preaches that gospel to India as Paul did 
to Eome. There is a school of thinkers, somewhat dis- 
proportionately represented in the civil service of India, 
who loftily patronise the Christian missionary as on the 
same superstitious level with the votary of every religion, 
and declare that " England's prime function in India is at 
present this, to superintend the tranquil elevation of 
the whole moral and intellectual standard." ^ Even the 
positivist, the agnostic, and the eclectic, who believe 
death to end all, admit that the Hindu may be made 

^ Sir Alfred C. Lyall's Asiatic Studies, Religious and Social, 2nd 
edition, 1884. 
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better by the Christian morality. When Horace Hayman 
Wilson wrote his work oh Th« Heliffiovs Seds of Ihe SMw 
he stored in the Bodleian Library of Orford his collection 
of authorities ae "libri esecrandi." When Professor 
Max Miillor published his first volumea of The Sacred 
Booh nf tlu Edit he was constrained to admit their ethiual 
defects and even abominations. No one, Christian or 
Comtiat, will seriously differ from the apostle Paul in 
his picture of Roman idolatry and lust, or will refuse to 
accept it as equally true of the Musalmans, polytheists, 
and demonolaters of India. The best that can be said of 
the best of them fills the true Cbristiiui with an infinito 
pity and a practical determination to reveal to them " the 
Desire of all nations." 



MEDITATIONS OF A HINDU PRINCE » 

All the world over. I wonder, in lands that I never have trod. 
Are the people eternally seeking for the aigns am! atepa of a God t 
Westward across the ocean, and northward ajont the snow. 
Do they all stand Razing, as ever, and what do the wisest know I 

Here, in tbis mystical India, the deitiea hover and snarm 

Like the wild beea heard in the tree-tops, or the gusts of a gathering 

In the air men hear their voices, their feet on the rocks are seen. 
Yet we all any, " Whence is the message, and what may the wonder 
mean t " 

A million shrines stand open, and ever the censer swings, 

As they bow to a mystic symbol, or the figures of ancient kings ; 

And the incense rises ever, and uses the endless cry 

Of those who arc heavy-laden, and of cowards loth to die. 

For the destiny drives us together, like deer in a pass of the hills. 
Above is the sky, and around us the sound of the shot that kills ; 
Pushed by a Power we see not, and struck by a band unknown, 
We jiray to the trees for shelter, and press our lips to a stone. 



' From Verses I*'rrtten in Jiidia (1S89) by Sir Alfred Ljall. 
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The trees wave a shadowy answer, and the rock frowns hollow and 

grim, 
And the form and the nod of the demon are caught in the twilight 

dim ; 
And we look to the sunlight falling afar on the mountain crest. 
Is there never a path runs upward to a refuge there and a rest ? 

The path, ah ! who has shown it, and which is the faithful guide ? 
The haven, ah ! who has known it ? for steep is the mountain side. 
For ever the shot strikes surely, and ever the wasted breath 
Of the praying multitude rises, whose answer is only death. 

Here are the tombs of my kinsfolk, the fruit of an ancient name, 
Chiefs who were slain on the war-field and women who died in flame ; 
They are gods, these kings of the foretime, they are spirits who guard 

our race. 
Ever I watch and worship ; they sit with a marble face. 

And the myriad idols around me, and the legion of muttering priests. 
The revels and rites unholy, the dark unspeakable feasts ! 
AVhat have they wruDg from the silence ? Hath even a whisper come 
Of the secret whence and whither ? Alas ! for the gods are dumb. 

Shall I list to the word of the English, who come from the uttermost 

sea? 
**The secret, hath it been told you, and what's your message to me ?" 
It is nought but the wide-world story how the earth and the heavens 

began. 
How the gods are glad and angry, and a Deity once was man. 

I had thought, '* Perchance in the cities where the rulers of India 

dwell. 
Whose orders flash from the farland, who girdle the earth with a spell. 
They have fathomed the depths we float on, or measured the unknown 

main — " 
Sadly they turn from the venture, and say that the quest is vain. 

Is life then a dream and delusion, and where shall the dreamer 

awake ? 
Is the world seen like shadows on water, and what if the mirror 

break? 
Shall it pass as a camp that is struck, as a tent that is gathered and 

gone 
From the sands that were lamp-lit at eve, and at morning are level 

and lone ? 
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la there nought in th« ha«Yen aboTe, whence the hail eud the levin 

ure hurled. 
But tlie -iviud that ii swept aronDil us by the rush or the rolling 

The wind that shall scatter m; ashes, and bear me to sileucu nnj 

With the dirge, and the soDnds of lamenting, and Toices of women 

Ybb, it is tlie wide-world atory of hereditary tradition, 
of primit.ive revelation which, in its divine fiilnees, 
power, and sanotions, Chrietiaiiity proclaiinB for the con- 
veraion of Iiidin — "God bo loved the world, that He 
gave His only begotten Son." To deliver in all its 
purity and completeness such a measago, and to make it 
effectual \vtth such men as the inheritors of centuries of 
ignorance of God or hostility to His Son, requires, first 
of all, that every missionary lio like the first martyr, 
" full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom," " full of faith and 
power " (Acts vi. 3, 8). Before all methods is the 
man who is to work them. If the missionary bo of the 
right spiritual temper, he will devise or apply with effi- 
ciency the method which God designs him to use. 

The classical passages regarding the call and qualifica- 
tions of men and women to be missionaries are Ephesians iv. 
and 1 Corinthians xii. and xiii. The Lord, having insti- 
tuted the sacrament of commemoration and of consecration, 
and having proclaimed His command to teach all nations, 
on His ascension, "gave some men as evangelists," or 
"teachers" as it is in the parallel passage. The five 
signs of the true Christian missionary are these :— 

(1) The missionary must be conscious of the call of 
Christ and the manifestation of the Holy Spirit for what- 
ever " diversities of operations," as in 1 Corinthians xii. 
and 6, are given to him by God. This excludes every 
secondary motive however good in itself, and forbids 
every unworthy aim. The love of knowledge, the desire 
to travel, eagerness for early marriage, a legitimate hope 
of position or reputation, or even of pleasantly convenient 
work, are as mtich excluded as simony and hypocrisy, as 
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seeking a livelihood or a mere respectable profession. 
To use a mediseval phrase, the missionary must be 
Christ-intoxicated. 

(2) The missionary must, in his training and his work, 
" covet earnestly the best gifts." He must qualify him- 
self for the highest state of efficiency. At college he 
must study to the full measure of his powers and win, 
like Henry Martyn, the highest honours for the glory of 
his Master, while he feels that such honours are ''a 
shadow," and prays that they be not a temptation. If 
not a college man, but an artisan, he must be master of 
his craft and rejoice in his art, that by teaching it in the 
spirit of the Carpenter's Son he may bring Christian 
communities to the birth and make nations of them. 

(3) The missionary must follow the " more excellent 
way" of love as described in the golden passage that 
follows 1 Corinthians xii. He is to deal with the dark 
races, the majority of mankind, so as to be a means of 
bringing them out of darkness, and must not only love 
them, in his own degree, with the love of Christ, but 
must sympathetically show the patience, the tenderness, 
the wisdom of the Master, that his spiritual children may 
as soon as possible be made to walk on their own feet, 
and govern themselves, to be apostles to their countrymen. 
Less easy still, the missionary has to prove that, 
although a good temper towards his brethren is so 
difficult that it would seem practically to be the spiritual 
grace most seldom attained, he has learned apostolic 
charity in all its breadth of humility, self-sacrifice, and 
geniality. Ziegenbalg wrote in 1710 — "I would humbly 
propose to the Protestant Churches to supply us with 
learned students in divinity, and send them here to be 
instructed in the Indian languages — men truly fearing 
God and hating covetousness, free from the inveterate 
ecclesiastical itch of ruling over God's inheritance." A 
century later Carey, Marshman, and Ward, in their 
Missionary Covenant which the brotherhood carried out 
through all their lives, made this the highest of the 
eleven points of which they wrote — " We think it right to 
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fix OUT ecriouB and abiding attenlioa." Judson's request 
to America waa for " humble, (fuiet, ijerseveriiig men ; men 
of sound sterling ulenta, of decent accomplishments and 
natural iiptitude to acquire a language ; men of au 
amiable, yielding temper, willing to take the lowest place, 
to be the least of all and the serrantB of all ; men who 
enjoy much closet religion, who live near to God and are 
willing to suffer all things for Christ's sake without being 
proud of il. These are the men we ueed ! " 

(4) The missionary must learn habits of order in his 
person, his study, his mission, and of business in keeping 
accounts, so aa to economiaa the gifts of Christ's distant 
people, and in utilising time alike for work, rest, and 
recreation. In the great mission fields of the world want 
of common sense comes next to want of charity as an 
obstruction to the kingdom of Christ. 

(5) The missionary, so called and so possessed of the 
Spirit of Christ, will complete the apostolic life and char- 
acter thus — "We will give ourselves continually to prayer 
and to the ministry of the Word." The Serampore Cove- 
nant had this as its tenth point — "That we be constant 
in prayer and the cultivation of jwrsonal religion, to fit 
us for the discharge of these laborious and unutterably 
important labours. Let us often took at Braincrd, in the 
woods of America, pouring out his very soul before God 
for the perishing heathen, without whose salvation nothing 
could make him happy." And all this is as true of the 
members of the organisations — Churches and Societies — 
which select and accredit the missionaries as of those who 
go. Every true man and woman among them learns the 
fact that the highest spiritual development and enjoyment 
is in the work of foreign missions. Andrew Fuller, first 
and best of secretaries, wrote in 1789, when he joined 
Carey : " Before this I did little but pine over my misery, 
but since I have betaken myself to greater activity for 
God, my strength has been recovered and my soul 
replenished." Sutcliffe, their colleague, when dying, ex- 
claimed, " I wish I had prayed more," or, as Fuller who 
often quoted this, paraphrased it, " I wish I had prayed 
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more for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit to attend the 
labours of our friends in India ; I might have witnessed 
more of the effects of their efforts in the conversion of the 
heathen." 

It is on prayer and sacrifice in Christendom, but, above 
all, on the personal spirituality and zeal of every missionary 
whom it sends forth now, that the future of the Church 
of India and the East depends. If the history, literature, 
and mental and moral character of the peoples of India 
demand Christians of the highest gifts of faith and intellect, 
the Spirit of God has richly granted a succession of such, 
while illustrating the law of the kingdom that weak things 
are chosen to confound the mighty. Carey, from the first, 
sought help in the record of David Brainerd, and willed 
to go to the scattered savages of the Pacific Ocean. God 
sent him to Bengal, as He had sent the Pietist scholars, 
Ziegenbalg, Schultze, and Schwartz, to South India. Since 
the martyrdom of Stephen, of Paul, and of Peter, no period 
of Church history and no region of the unevangelised 
world shows such a succession of great missionaries as the 
first century of the English-speaking conversion of India. 

To follow the order of time, and mention only the holy 
dead, let the memory dwell on these names — Carey and 
Ward, Marshman and his wife, and Mack ; David Brown 
and Claudius Buchanan, Martyn, Corrie, and Thomason ; 
Heber and Cotton; Judson and the three women who 
were his true helpmeets, and Mason ; Duff and Lacroix ; 
John and Isabella Wilson ; John Anderson, Stephen Hislop 
and Ion Keith -Falconer ; Mullens and John Hay ; 
Noble and George M. Gordon; Scudder and Newton; Cald- 
well and French. Every reader can add to the list, 
especially the names of women, matrons and maidens, 
and some not professional missionaries, who ministered to 
Christ in the persons of His flock in India. On them, too, 
as on all the servants who shall complete the number of 
God's chosen ones, and be with Christ where He is, the 
divine benediction is spoken and the apostolic record is 
written : " Prophets — who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises," " of whom the 
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world WUB not worthy." But wise and honest rulers of 
the world, like Lord Lawrence, bear to them this tcati- 
mony : " Notft-ithstanding all that the English people have 
done to benefit India, the missionaries have done more 
than all other agencies combined." 

The tiaining of the beat young men and women for 
misaioiis to non-Chriatians, especially to the civilised Knd 
caste-bound millions of British subjects in the East, and 
the selection of the best of these, form the highest func- 
tioaa of Churches, committees, and secretaries. Where, as 
under Presbyterian ism, the Church is itself the missionary 
society of which ever}' communicant and child ia a member, 
the missionary candidate is fully trained. Ho is, intel- 
lectually, the product of three or four years' study at one 
of the national universities, crowned by a degree, and of 
four years' thorough mastery of the Bible in the two 
original languages, of apologetic and systematic divinity, 
of the history of the Church, and of practical home mission 
and preaching work. Seven or eight years of such a 
course, severely tested, and guarded from the temptations 
of spiritual routine, have produced the men who have made 
the pioneers and the most successful messengers to the 
Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Mohammedan communities. 

Nearly the same period of study, in which four or 
five years of medicine and surgery take the place of the 
Arts course and of Hebrew, qualifies the most successful 
medical missionaries who are ordained. The Universities 
of Cambridge, Oxford, and Dublin, liberalised, train the 
Anglicans and Nonconformists similarly, though with less 
theology and scholarship, for the Societies. Such full 
instruction as is common to ministers of all the Churches 
is better for the future missionary than that of special 
institutes, although these are necessary for utiordained and 
artisan agents. For India, of all the world, the choicest 
of English-speaking youth are wanted. Such are never 
disappointed ; the more accomplished they are for the 
conflict, the more they experience the ]oy of the true 
warrior for Christ. It is not siich who return to cover 
their own discredit by childish criticism. Ever since 
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the evangelical Churches of Christendom united, once a 
year on St. Andrew's Day and during the last week of 
November, in solemn intercession before God on behalf of 
missions, and especially that the Lord would thrust forth 
labourers into His harvest, India, China, and Japan, Africa 
and Oceania, have received from the United Kingdom and 
the United States hundreds of the student volunteers who, 
as when Judson and his followers reproached the Church 
of their day, are pressing to be sent to the front of the 
battle faster than there are faith and self-denial to send 
them. 

The one aim — that Christians shall make Christians, 
and the best agent — the most efficient missionary spirit- 
ually and intellectually, being secured, the question of 
methods is easier of solution. Methods must follow the 
example and the command of Christ, under the provi- 
dential guidance of the Holy Spirit. It is in the present 
stage of the Church's action in the non-Christian world, 
and especially in India, far more important to trust the 
missionaries it has sent, and to follow the evolution of 
Providence without weariness in well-doing or fickleness 
and faithlessness in council, than to be guided by critics, 
destitute alike of experience, charity, and responsibility, 
however plausible their profession. 

Before He sent out the Twelve to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel and the Seventy, " Jesus went about 
all the cities and villages teaching and preaching and 
healing" (St. Matthew ix. 35). These three words re- 
appear in all the records of His last missionary charge, 
but amplified as if to leave unfettered the course of God's 
providence and the manifold activities of His Spirit in 
enabling His followers to do greater works than His own 
when upon earth. St. Matthew's is the widest — 

(1) Disciple all nations : Ma$rjT€V(raT€ iravra ra lOvq, 

(2) Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you : AtScurKovrcs avroxs rriptlv wdvra ckra 

€V€T€lXdfirjV VfXlV, 

(3) Preach the gospel to the whole creation, is Mark's : 

N 
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(4) Ye are witnesses, ia Luke's ; "Yiuit lari /mprv/Ks. 

The conversion of India haa been carried on for a cen- 
tury by methods springing out of the application of the 
example and the words of the Lord applied to its very 
different peoples at aiiceessive times. Seeking the super- 
natural conversion of the individual, the first missionaries 
naturally adopted the two methods essential and common 
to all Christian cvangcliBing — they (1) translated the 
Bible into the langiiagc of the people, and they (2) 
preached its message in that language. Familiarity with 
the vernacular should be, and now is, insisted on in the 
case of every missionary oven though his work be mainly 
through English. In his memorable paper on Preaching 
to the HindiM, read to the General Missionary Con- 
ference of India held at Allahabad in 1871, Dr. John 
Wilson, declaring the evangelisation of India to be in some 
respects the greatest distinctive enterprise yet attempted 
by the Church of Christ, defined preaching in India as 
"the proclamation of the gospel in many forma," and 
the mother tongue of the masses as the key to every 
form. English has rapidly become an alternative verna- 
cular language with thousands, as temporary missionaries 
to the educated classes happily know. If there are now 
any absolute an ti -Anglicists they must answer the question 
— Why did the wis<lom of God choose the Greek language 
for the New Testament 1 But all must have the ver- 
nacular key to the heart of India, while the few wield 
that of the vernaculars themselves, the classical tongues 
and literatures of the Brahman, the Parsee, the Buddhist, 
and the Mohammedan. 

(3) Teaching follows quick on translating and preaching. 
The children of converts must be taught, but the missionary 
soon finds that it is only the young whose conscience is 
quick and whose intelligence is active. While neglecting 
no inquirer, he learns to work for the coming generation, 
for the future as for the present. While earnestly 
seeking to persuade the individual he quickly realises that 
he is laying the foundation of a Church, of a spiritual 
mity, of a nation. Then be is arrested by caste, 
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and by the impossibility of reaching one-half of the whole 
people except through their fathers and husbands. A 
generation passes before the door of the zanana or the 
hareem is open even to the missionary's wife. Translating, 
preaching, and teaching the men is followed in the de- 
velopment in the Church of India by (4) specially trained 
women visiting the women in their own homes. The 
individual becomes the family, and the families form 
churches and communities. Then the evangelical mission 
glides into (5) the new method of healing as, like the Lord, 
it goes about all the cities and villages. Again, it is the 
men who are first reached in this complex Indian society, 
but for them the State provides such help in the cities 
that medical missions in India seek more and more the 
neglected villagers. Last of all. Great Britain wakes up, 
as America had before done, to the sufferings of the other 
sex, and the great necessity is woman medical missionaries, 
as we enter on the second century. Of 1 70 medical men 
with a full British qualification in the mission fields of the 
world only 50 are in India. Of the 20 of these who are 
women 16 are in India, and every year is adding to the 
number. The gift of the United States of America to the 
women of India is far greater than that. 

(6) The literary method, as it may be called, the use of 
the press to supply pure reading to the young Christian 
Church, while it is the first resorted to for the translation 
of Holy Scripture, has been the latest so far as the publi- 
cation of good books for men, women, and children is con- 
cerned. Through the Christian Literature Society, the 
fruit of the Sepoy War of 1857-58, Dr. Murdoch, en- 
couraged by Lord Northbrook when Governor-General, 
has prodifced and published school and reading books in 
most of the languages of India. To provide good text- 
books in the various vernacular languages for a vast 
juvenile population is a very diflScult matter. For the 
forty years since Dalhousie's action this was left, as in the 
West, to private enterprise. But neither morally nor 
educationally has this been satisfactory. Accordingly, 
seventeen of the best experts in Bengal, of whom only four 
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lire Europeans, now form a, central te)[^book committee, 
independent alike of authors and publishers, and theae 
advise the Government Department, who publish an 
authorised list. The plan for middle schools has proved 
so euccessful that it has been extended to high and 
primaiy schools. The result is that there is a rush 
of hooka for adjudication, of which one-half are de- 
clared uiiauitable for school s. For more than half a 
century the Calentta School-Book Society has most use- 
fully served as the chief medium for distributing books, 
but Sir Charles Elliot, the Lieutenant-Governor, amal- 
gamated it with the Society ftw the DitTusion of Useful 
Literature, which receives an annual grant of Rs. 2800. 
No man has done more during a long Ufetime for pure 
literature in India, Ceylon, and China than Dr. Murdoch. 
The Scottish missions in Africa, no less than in India, and 
even in China, and wherever they are established, are 
always marked by the practical features of the educational 
and industrial training of the converts. Scotsmen are 
teachers and are captains of labour, so that their mission- 
aries create Christian communities and form them into 
Christian nations. 

Perhafjs the most apparently remarkable result of the 
hundred years of foreign missions is seen, on their literary 
side, in the reduction of the languages of the peoples to 
writing and grammatical form, and in the translation of 
the Bible. \Vben Carey settled at Serampore, and the 
Derby editor, William Ward, became his printer colleague, 
the Bible was translated into only 30 languages, beginning 
with the Latin. He himself, with his other colleague, 
Marshman, and their college of pundits, made or edited 
nearly 40 more. To-day the Bible is sold for a trifle 
in 330 languages — a gain of 300 in a century. What that 
involves and means the greatest secular philologers are not 
slow to confess. But the spiritual results it is impossible 
to over-estimate. The time has not yet come when the 
native Christians themselves shall produce translations of 
the Bible more idiomatic and national than those made 
and periodically revised by foreign missionary scholars, 
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for the Wiclif and Tyndale of the Church of India have not 
yet arisen. But not a few Hindu and Mohammedan con- 
verts have enriched the ethically barren literature of their 
people with works that will live, such as Imad-ud-din 
Lahiz, D.D., with twenty-seven works in Hindi, Hindu- 
stani, and Persian; Baba Padmanji and Ganpatrao Na- 
valkar in Marathi ; Lai Behari Dey, in Bengali ; and miany 
more in Tamil, Kanarese, and Malayalam, while the publi- 
cations in English as the lingua franca of the educated 
classes are innumerable. 

The evangelical missionaries in India have recently de- 
fined their own methods after the experience of a century. 
In 1889 thirty -six of the British, American, and Danish 
agents of nine of the principal organisations at work in 
South India, and four native clergymen, forming the Mad- 
ras Missionary Conference, sent "an open letter to the 
Churches " of the West. This communication, extending 
to sixteen widely-printed pages, must be put at the head 
of all the literature on the subject up to the present time, 
in ripeness of experience, calmness of judgment, wisdom 
of suggestion, accuracy of facts, and catholicity of spirit. 
A description of modern Hinduism, its popular worship 
and as a system of thought, followed by a sketch of the 
present condition of the people, leads up to these con- 
clusions : — The conditions of mission work in India are 
intricate and peculiarly difficult ; the elements with which 
Christianity has to contend are most various and power- 
ful ; the present time, marked not only by disintegration 
and social unrest, but by struggles after reform, pathetic 
and hopeful even in their comparative failure, calls for 
every possible sacrifice and for wise and varied effort for 
the salvation of India. "Since the Spirit of God still 
abides in the Church, it is not shut up to a mere imitation 
of methods used in bygone days by men, however saintly, 
successful, or illustrious. God is with us also, inspiring 
and guiding us as He guided our fathers ; and by placing 
us in such new untried conditions God means us, and the 
Church through us, to learn new lessons and apply new 
methods. As missionaries in India for the specific 
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purpose of making all lU people the disciples of Jesus 
Christ, we judge of all methods by the degree in which 
they contribute, whether ultimntely or immediately, to the 
attainment of this great end. Our methods, as might be 
expected, are various, and as far ns poegiblo, the gospel of 
Christ is presented to every section of the community." 
The work iiow being done is grouped as follows : — 

I. M133ION WORK AMONG THE CHILDREN. 
Buys' 3['llool9. 
Girls' ScliooU. 

Tiliiod ScbDolB for lioys aud Girln. 
Runday Schools for Boja and Guls. 

II, MISSION WORK AMONG YOnSG MEN. 

Higher Edocatiou in SchooU Hud Collegei. 

Bilile CImb™ for Young M<d. 

Special Addrtssea (F.ngliah) to Young Mlt. 

III, MISSION WORK AMONG THE MASSES. 

Evangelistic prencliing in streets and huila, 
ETangeliatic pre^hing In circles of villages, 
ETangelistic tours and visita to Hindu festivals. 
Mouse-to-house Tisitation. 

IV. MISSION WORK AMONG WOMEN. 

Zanana teocliinK. 

Special Evangelistic meetings for Women, 

The work of Bible Women. 

V, MISSION WORK AMONG THE SICK, 

Medical iniasion work by means of Hospitals and Dis- 

IJflHSariea. 
Medical mission work in Zaoanas, 
VUitatioD of the Sick iu Hospitals. 

VI. MISSION WORK BY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
The Bible Society. 
The Keligioua Tmct Society. 
The Christinii Literature Society. 
Sale of Bibles and other hooks by Colporlcurs and at 

DepSts, 
Distribution of Tracts and Handbills, 
Rivalling Rooms. 
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VII. WORK AMONG NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 
Preaching and pastoral oversight. 
Sunday Schools for Christian Children. 
Meetings for united prayer. 
Young Men's Christian Associations. 
Institutions for the training of Mission Agents. 

" In all these methods there is no rigidity, nor do we 
hold the view that we have reached finality. We welcome 
wise suggestion whether coming from without or within. 
Of the methods now employed, we thankfully affirm that 
every one of them has been owned of God in the salva- 
tion of Hindus. To recent criticisms of Indian mission 
work in which its failure has been alleged, we do not 
think it needful to reply, since the Church of Christ in 
India is visible enough. 

" In educational attainments, and in morality, the rapidly 
increasing Christian community is well known to be in 
advance of all other sections of the people of India. 
Though we gratefully acknowledge the success which has 
been gained, we attach but little importance to count of 
heads, believing that the moral test is higher than the 
arithmetical. The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation, and to us there are many signs, subtle and 
unobtrusive, which assure us, more certainly than any 
figures on a register, that the Gospel of Christ * wins its 
widening way.' 

" We have noted an outcry in some quarters against 
the work of higher education, but knowing its value in 
India at the present time, we are convinced that Provi- 
dence points out most clearly the duty of effectively 
maintaining it. The withdrawal from the mission field of 
this agency, which after all absorbs but a small fraction 
of our numerical strength, would leave a blank, for the 
filling up of which no hostile critic has yet made any 
practical suggestion. 

"While we place the spiritual gifts of all mission 
agents, their conversion to God, their evident call to and 
spiritual fitness for Christian work, above all other qualifi- 
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cations, we desire aUo to lay stress on those other attain- 
in en ts without which GhristiaDity receives only an 
imperfect represeDtation. Since the work of European 
missionaries in India must continue mainly to be that 
of teaching, inspiring, moulding and shaping the Christian 
community, and guiding its methods of work as well as of 
preaching to non-Chriatians, we are convinced that men 
possessing the highest spiritual and intellectual gifts must 
always be sent forth, and that any reduction of the 
number of such men would be a calamity. 

"In India, the question of the salaiy of Europeans has 
not been raised. We deem it unnecessary to refer to it 
beyond stating that in our opinion the allowances now 
granted ai'e by no means excessive, but fairly reasonable, 
and that they are in no way superior on the average to 
what it is thought prudent and even necessary that 
ministers should have iit home. No class of Englishmen 
in India, not even excepting artisans, receives such small 
allowances as the missionaries of the great Societies." 

The most hopeful movement in Western Christendom 
is due to a new sense of responsibility for the non- 
Christian peoples. The section which both in and outside 
of the Churches corresponds to the Pietists of last century, 
no longer satisfied with Home Missions alone, or seltishly 
wrapt up in frames and feelings which stop short of active 
service and catholic intercession, seeks the conversion of 
the dark races. Africa and China chiefly rejoice in the 
results. India, with its unique Brahmanical and Musal- 
man problems, its claims as a British dependency, and its 
advantages for assaulting the strongholds of Asiatic un- 
belief, has not yet shared jiroportionally in the new mis- 
sionary activity. To some the evangelisation of its peoples 
through the disintegration and destruction of their hoary 
religious and social systems, seems to have suffered from 
the spiritual but inexperienced critics. Missionaries in 
India are doing the Church's most difficult work with fine 
courage, intelligent faith, and devoted obedience, and they 
expect the faithful intercession, the loyal support, and the 
loving sympathy of those whose representatives or aub- 
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stitutes they are. It is the whole Church which is working 
through them. While resenting criticism which, alike in 
its terms and its spirit, is of the kind condemned by 
the Lord in His untempered disciples, the missionary 
Churches and Societies have used it to review their methods 
in the conversion of the peoples of India. More par- 
ticularly in England, the Church Missionary Society, 
representing two -thirds of the Church of England, the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and the London Missionary 
Society, have thus vindicated their position and their 
agents. 

The discussion of the past four years has narrowed 
itself to what has been called Educational Missions, to the 
administration of which the Presbyterian Churches in 
Scotland have been called by national character and 
historical providence, though the English Baptist, Carey, 
led the way in this as in all the chief methods. In 1888 
the Free Church of Scotland sent out two deputies to 
report on the missions begun by Duflf and Wilson in 
India. In 1889 the Established Church of Scotland, 
which twenty-five years before had been roused by Dr. 
Norman Macleod's report of his visit, published the 
opinions of eighty -four experts on this subject. Dr. 
Macleod's last words to his Church were these, — "The 
special characteristic of the Scottish nation and the special 
gift of the Scottish Church seem to be in the pathway of 
education. ... If the non-religious schools and colleges 
be left alone they will eventually leave the bulk of the 
educated portion of the natives either without any faith 
in God or without any fear of God. Whereas, if 
Christian schools and colleges flourish alongside of secular 
ones, this demoralising effect will be checked, for a true 
and influential and reverent faith will then be seen to be 
compatible with the highest education.'' 

Of these experts the most authoritative is Sir William 
Muir. He declares ^ that he values the Christian colleges 
for their results in " immediate conversion to the faith," 

^ See Educational Missions in India. Revised Special Report to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, May 1890, p. 213. 
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and thnt it would be a calamity for India if these were 
withdrawn. But, besides that, " the country has by them 
been inoculated with Christian sentiment," and it was the 
Scots schoole and colleges which first called forth the 
ByinjMithies of Hindus towards Occidental learning, and in 
doing BO gave them a bent towards Christianity, " It is 
our duty to maintain them," concludes one who, while he 
ia himself nt the bead of all Arabic scholars in the English 
language, has, during half a century's career in the highest 
oflicee in India, England, and Scotland, been identified 
with the evangelical and evangelistic school. An authority 
of a similar type ia the great Marquis of Dalhousie's cousin, 
the Ron. Sir Henry Ramsay, C.B., who has spent his life 
as an official in the Himalayan province of Kumaou. He 
has seen the result of the labours of Dr. Duff, not only in 
Bengal but in Kumaon, and all over the North- West«rn 
Provinces, during an experience of fifty years. " The tnitha 
of Christianity and salvation through Jesus Christ alone 
have been made known widely ; faith in Hinduism has 
been shalcen, and the superstitions connected with it are 
only maintained through the influence of old pundits and 
leading men who have had no school education." At the 
head of all the purely evangelistic missionaries in North 
India is the Rev. Robert Clark, of Amritsar, of the Church 
Missionary Society. Like Sir Henry Ramsay, he has seen 
results as few have lived to see them. He would strengthen 
the missionary colleges instead of giving them up, and 
would encourage those who are in charge of them. The 
non-Christian teachers in them he would not prematurely 
discontinue. "There are many good Hindu and Moham- 
medan teachers who have been trained in Christian truth, 
and are doing as good service to us as ever Hiram's car- 
penters and servant* did in the building of the Temple in 
the days of David and Solomon," 

But of all the more recent experts consulted, the 
authority of none stands so high as that of the late Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab, Sir Charles U. Aitchison, 
LL.D. One of the first to enter the Bengal Civil 
Service by competition, after a brilliant training in the 
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Theological as well as the Arts Faculty, he was selected 
by Lord Canning and placed above many of his seniors 
as Foreign Under-Secretary on the close of the Mutiny 
campaigns, "^fiig cautious judgment, his high character, 
and his unique experience, made him for the next quarter 
of a century the trusted guide of every Governor-General 
(except the author of the Second Afghan War) in the 
foreign policy of our Indian Empire. Like the Lawrences 
and the rest of the old Punjab school, he never concealed 
his own belief, which he adorned by unceasing private 
support of all good objects, native and British, of what- 
ever reformed sort. No man in India in the last forty 
years has had such a career, or has so well borne its 
honours in all modesty and meekness. His opinion, on 
whatever side of this question, might be accepted as the 
most influential. This is how he writes : — " God forbid 
that I should undervalue preaching and evangelising. I 
believe India is only waiting for some native St. Paul to 
turn by thousands to the Lord. But the more active you 
are in your schools the better you will be prepared for 
that day when it comes. Even now, as a matter of fact, 
although statistics of conversion are no true test of the 
value of missionary work, the most numerous converts 
and the best are made in the schools.'' *^ It is more than 
ever the duty of the Church to go forward in its educa- 
tional policy : " — 

" In my judgment the value of educational missionary institutions, 
in the present transition state of Indian opinion, can hardly be over- 
rated. The importance of mission schools and colleges is even greater 
now than when Duff initiated his education policy, and converted a 
reluctant General Assembly to his views. His argimient then was, 
that Hinduism is so wedded to a cosmogony demonstrably false, that 
Western education of any kind became a direct missionary agency, 
effective at least in overthrowing the false religions. Experience has 
amply justified his views — so much so that, in the work of destroy- 
ing the heathen beliefs, the Government secular schools, the railways 
and the telegraphs, have done as effective work as the missionaries 
themselves. Ikiucated Hindu society is honeycombed with unbelief, 
and the great question of the day in India is, What shall take the 
place of the broken gods t Hence a growing Buddhist optimism. Hence 
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tlie revivsil of Vedkntia doinu. Henra tlie Rrahmo Somaj and other 
llieiatic societies. Hence, too, the inquiry and aearcHng into the 
Christian Scriptui«i, which go on in India to an extent whkli those 
who ignore tiiiiatona bnvs no oonceptioti of. Nov, it ever, is the 
Chureh's opportunity. If the breach that has beun mide is filled np — 
if, in place of Hinduism we hare ognosticiam, or even a poritivo but 
nncliriatian tlioiatic belief with nhich phjEical science is not nticessanlj 
in antagoaiHin— the Christian Church will bare to do all the sapping 
and mining over again ; while, instead of the crumbling old fortreaiee 
of heathenism, we rfjaU have in frout of ns strong fortifioationa, held 
and dcftndi^d with weapons of precision forged in our own arsenals. 
It ia ofpnrtisrf importance now, just at this time wlten tlie Qovem- 
iiieiit of India itself is looking anxioual; raiind for some means of eup- 
plementinK the deGoienuies of its own seoular tyateia of education, to 
get hold of the youth of India and impregnate them with Cbriltian 
truth. Tlicy are the generation iu whoxe hands the immaiiate fnture 
of India will lie, and the imtwrtanoe of bringing theni under direct 
Cbristiaii iritluenoas is beyond alt calculation. We want institutions 
like the Camhridgo Mission College at Dflhi, tlu- Anieri^u Mission 
College at Lahore, and the Established Church and Free Church Insti- 
tutions at Calcutta multiplied over the country," 



Among the other writers on this side were such d 
aries of other Churches aa Dr. Mackichan, of Bombay ; 
Bishop Caldwell, of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel ; Mr. Rouse, of the Baptist Society ; Dr. William 
Miller, of Madras ; Dr. E. W. Parker, of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Society ; and Dr. Shoolbred, of the 
United Presbyterian Mission. The evidence is completed 
by translations from two native newspapers. The j4ri/a 
PatrUca, weekly organ of the Lahore Arya (Theistic) 
Somaj, writes thus : — " Education work may be very 
expensive, but the missionary knows that there is no 
other work so helpful in gaining converts. The Indian 
mind has well-nigh shaken off the torpor of ages, and will 
no longer receive as gospel truth what it has not first 
thoroughly examined." The Oudh Akhar (Lucknow), a 
lion - Christian vernacular paper, has " never known 
missionaries compel any one to become a Christian, yet 
would not be at all surprised if Bible teaching should 
create a tendency in our Indian youths to embrace 
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Christianity in the absence of any moral training in our 
homes." 

The General Assembly of the Established Church of 
Scotland resolved to maintain its educational institutes in 
India on the same principles as heretofore, and to make 
them thoroughly efficient ; but it also resolved " to make 
more direct efforts toward the training of a native ministry 
for India." 

Of the two Free Church of Scotland's deputies Professor 
Lindsay, D.D., spent a complete year in India, travelling 
over its length and breadth south of the Punjab, and in- 
specting many missions besides the Scottish. The Report ^ 
shows an amount of common sense, a knowledge of 
business, a fertility of resource, and a kindly frankness 
rare in such literature. Every detail of a vast organisa- 
tion, financial and property as well as educational and 
spiritual, is considered. The Free Church of Scotland con- 
trols the expenditure of £100,000 a year on purely Foreign 
Missions, of which £70,000 is raised in Scotland, and the 
rest is derived, chiefly in India, from European and 
native contributions, and from fees and grants-in-aid. 
The four Indian colleges now meet all their expenditure 
locally, only the ordained missionaries' salaries being sent 
out, and these partly from endowments. But the colleges 
have been in the past the centres from which converts, at 
first Brahmans by birth, have carried the new light into 
the surrounding villages and districts, and into the 
missions of other Churches and societies, which took up 
new provinces as these were annexed to the Empire. 
Has this later process, now marked as " evangelistic," not 
been restrained by spending too much of the available 
funds on the "educational" work? Has proportional 
attention been paid to the aboriginal tribes, Santal and 
other ? Have the missionaries not continued so long to 
concentrate their energies on the great cities as to neglect 
the multitudinous villages? Where the village people 

^ The India Mission and the Free Church of Scotland : being Report 
of the Deputies to India in 1888-89, Opinion of the Missionaries in 
1890, and Minute of the Foreign Missions Committee 1891. 
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are cared for, have not the so-called educational and 
the evangelistic sets of missionaries failed to assist each 
other ? 

The General Assembly referred the Keport to their India 
missionaries for criticism. Thirty of these — almost the 
whole number — preachers in the native languages, and 
medical men as well as teachers in the English colleges, 
sent home a joint - letter, agreeing in many of the 
practical conclusions, but remarking ** a certain hesitation 
or ambiguity" which appeared to them to run through 
the whole Keport. Does it mean that " the Scottish Church 
somehow blundered into the course of bringing its mis- 
sionary work to bear on the Hindus, strictly so called, 
though it judged correctly that in dealing with them educa- 
tion was the best, or perhaps the only efficient method 
it could use"? Or is this intended to be the general 
tenor of the Keport ? " There was a providential guidance 
of the Scottish Church when she resolved to deal with 
that great central core of the people of India on which 
Christianity had made almost no impression," in 1830. 
" The work, which is chiefly preparatory in its proper 
nature, has providentially developed so as to leave 
scarcely any time or strength to those engaged in it for 
that other side of the work which is its indispensable 
complement." The two, educational and evangelistic, 
" are in no sense opposed, but are necessary parts of one 
united whole. Each is to be so conducted as to take 
advantage of or help the other." Many of the mission- 
aries individually write on the same lines ; while Mr. A. 
H. L. Eraser, the able civilian who is a Commissioner in 
the Central Provinces, makes a powerful contribution to 
the discussion, leading to the same conclusion. 

The Free Church of Scotland's General Assembly in 
1891 closed the discussion by a series of resolutions which 
were admitted to be at once just to the historic past of the 
Scots Missions in India, and adequate to the needs of the 
present order of things, while they express the unanimous 
opinion of the older missionaries of all classes and 
methods there : — 
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''(1) That the Church was wisely guided when, in reliance on 
Diyine help, it resolved, through the agency of Christian educational 
hiission work, to deal with that great central core of the people of 
India on which Christianity had, up to that time, made small im- 
pression ; that this educational work always deserved, and still 
deserves, the support of the Church ; and that missionaries who are 
engaged in that work ought to have the sympathy and the prayers of 
every one who has at heart the cause of Christ in India. 

** (2) That this educational work, as the missionaries have all along 
insisted, always needed, and now more than ever needs, to be supple- 
mented and completed by the simple earnest proclamation of saving 
truth, and by earnest personal dealing with individuals, carried on in 
the districts more immediately under the iufluence of the prosparcUio 
evangelica of the educational work ; and that the two sides of the 
work should always be in visible connection with each other. 

"(3) That, as the evangelistic side of the work has not been de- 
veloped pari passu with the other, the committee regard it as necessary, 
while in no way sanctioning anything that may tend to impair the 
efficiency of the educational work, specially to foster the evangelistic 
operations, and therefore resolve, in accordance with minute 119 of 
January 1887, still to limit to the present amount the resources spent 
on the educational institutions, and to devote to the evangelistic side 
whatever increase of contributions may be received, and any saving 
that may be effected in connection with educational work without 
detriment to its efficiency." 

In the division of labour, as well as of area, which is 
more than ever desirable in the non-Christian regions of 
the world, and especially in India, the two Scottish 
Churches, and the United Presbyterian Church also as it 
develops in Eajpootana, will thus keep the lead in evan- 
gelising the educated classes, and in training native 
ministers and teachers, by the educational method. 
China is already calling for such a method, and its appli- 
cation to Africa on industrial lines has wrought the best 
results in the creation of native churches and the forma- 
tion of many of the Kafir people into Christian com- 
munities. 

Sir Charles Bernard, formerly a Government Secretary 
and Chief Commissioner in India, suggested in this 
discussion the best practical means for meeting any linger- 
ing objection to educational missions drawn from the 
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preaenl neutral university syateni of India. So long u 
missionaries like Duff, Wilson, and Bishop Cotton con- 
trolled the text-books and regulations of the University 
Syndicates, the Christian colleges had fair play. Let 
the missionary organisations now unite to form a 
Christian nnivereity, such as Government would legisla- 
tively establiah, just as the Punjab University was 
created from the other side, to test purely Oriental learn- 
ing. The cost of an examining university which made 
Christian teaching compulsory, while securing a bigfa 
average standard in alt secular subjects, need not be great 
at first, and could be met by fees, and ultimately by 
endownienl^, as the Christian Church continues to grow 
in numbers, and its native members to distance their 
Hindu and Mohammedan fellows in intluence, position, 
and wealth, which they are fast doing. Union in a com- 
plete form, with the independence of the affiliated 
colleges, would thus be secured. A Christian university 
would solve the difficulties, and remove moat of the 
objections of inexperienced people to educational-evangel- 

What Dr. John Wilson and his colleague, Robert 
Nesbit, wrote ' from Bombay, when approving of the 
despatch of 1854 which created the university system, 
more than ever demands observance by their succesaors : 
The despatch " will aid the missionary institutions in that 
department of their labours which embraces secular know- 
ledge. But missionaries and their supporters must vow 
before God and man not to dilute or diminish their 
religious instruction in their seminaries on this account. 
. . . The evangelistic feature of our educational establish- 
ments must be preserved." 

The present writer, while still In the inexperience of 
youth forty years ago, but after two years' residence in 
Bengal, was not friendly to the educational method of 
missions. But the study of India on the spot for twenty 
years thereafter, and the careful observation of all the 
facts and controversies since, have led him to this con- 
' Lift, [inge 53!, first edition, London (John Murray). 
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elusion : The most powerful method for the conversion 
of India, and through India, of Southern Asia, is that of 
educational -evangelising directed by spiritual men and 
Bupplemented by preaching and healing. Some of the 
ablest and most bard-working missionaries in the East are 
the educational. While they ought to be stronger, like their 
predeceaBora, in their influence on the university syndi- 
cates, to withdraw their colleges from affiliation would be 
to confess defeat and abandon the moat hopeful youth 
of India to unmitigated antichristian influences. The 
pressure of the university may be such, that the present 
staff in each college is too busy to bring to bear on the 
students the same personal influence and individually 
persuasive appeals, by which their predecessors led into 
the Kingdom the earlier generation of remarkable converts. 
The remedy ia to be found in strengthening the staff of 
each college for this end rather than in appointing out- 
siders to do evangelistic work among the students. It is 
the personal fascination exercised by the able Christian 
teacher that the Spirit of God uses to draw his studente 
to Christ. \Vhat Wilson and Nesbit wrote in 1855 
should be pondered now — "For our systematic Biblical 
reading and lecturing we can maintain a due place by 
insisting on the mndilions of our missionary institutions. 
It is a fact that the eagerness for graduation is a temptor- 
thn to many young men to confine their attention to the 
studies prescribed by the universities. But what would 
be the consequence if, instead of opposing that temptation, 
we were to withdraw from the arena 1 ' What would soon 

* The Jesuits, who Alwajra seek the control of edacatiou, have 
vigorous aided colleges in Bombaj and Calcutta. The present Pope 
baa appealed to Latin Cbriateiidoiii for a wide eitensioD of edncatianal 
institutiaua as a means of proeelytiam. Od the 27th June 1893, a 
Papal Encyclical was issued on the subject of the institutions for native 
Catholic clergy is India. The Pope demonBtrates the necessity for 
the appointment of nativa priests, especiallf in cases where mission- 
aries are unable to penetrate into the interior in countries such aa Japan 
and China. The Encyclical adds that the Vicars Apostolic had 
received authority to found colleges in India, and had arranged for 
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be the character of the universities themselveBT What 
would soon be the state of the educated mind of India 
whicb rules the native world! What — ) I may go 
on for hours suggesting most lamentable consequences." 

each dioccsp ta bava its own CiauBistory, but waiit of meana prevented 
the Ml realisation of the sobeme. Ou the other hand, the British 
Governmciit bdiI variooa Protestant societies were eotistantly expend- 
ing money in establishing colleges. The Pope concludes bj exhort- 
ing the Cfllholks of Europe to co-operate with him in the work of 
fomidiiij; III 



IX 



THE RESULTS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS TO INDIA 



" Then saith He unto His diacipUs, The harvest truly is pienieauSy but 
the labourers are few,'* — St. Matt. ix. 37. 



The imagination of the most Christian as well as that of 
the most scientific student of India has always failed to 
realise comparatively the relation, in point of magnitude 
and density, of the vast Peninsula of India ^ and its peoples 
to the rest of the world and of the human race. Till 
Christendom, and especially its English-speaking majority, 
knows the facts, the duty laid upon it of preaching the 
gospel to every creature cannot be adequately faced. 
Geography is the most valuable of the allies of Foreign 
Missions, which have done, in return, so much for the 
development and elevation of the most interesting and 
comprehensive of all the sciences. Missionary geography 
is, however, only beginning to win for itself that place in 
the education of the public and the Sunday schools, in the 
curriculum of the universities and theological colleges, and 
in the instruction of the Church in prayer-meetings and 
preaching, which it must hold before Christian people, 
"lifting up their eyes," ^ share the Lord's infinite compassion 
and self -devoted service for the multitudes "scattered 
abroad as sheep having no shepherd." 



^ See The Geography of British India: 
(Student's Manual). John Murray, 1882. 
2 St John's Gospel, iv. 34-38. 
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Avora^i^ 
to a Sq. M: 


Europe 


381,200,000 


101 


Asia . 


864,000,000 


67 


Africa 


127,000,000 


11 


Australasia . 


4,730,000 


1-4 


North America . 


96,260,000 


14 


South America . 


88,420,000 


6 




1,600,600,000 » 


31 



Cultivable Area of the Globe (in squ 



I 


FertUe 
Region. 


Steppe. 


Desc 


Europe 

Asia . 

Africa 

Australasia 

North America . 

South America . 

Total . 


2,888,000 
9,280,000 
6,760,000 
1,167,000 
4,946,000 
4,228,000 


667,000 
4,230,000 
3,628,000 
1,607.000 
1,406,000 
2,664,000 


1,200 

2,226 

614 

96 

45 


28,269,000 


13,901,000 


4,180 



The Church will enter on the twentietl 
few years, with the population increased to 
At the same rate in the year 1950 ihor^^ 
millions, and in ti^^ --- 
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was atill Icing, and Foreign Missions from English-speaking 
people could not be said to exist. The longer every 
Christian delays to take a part in the evangelisation of the 
dark races, the greater becomes the difficulty of bringing in 
the increasing peoples. War, famine, and other checks to 
the growth of population may reduce the normal increase 
of eight per cent every ten years, as the coming century 
goes on, but all the political and historical facts are 
against this probability up to the time we have mentioned, 
when economic law as to population occupying all the 
cultivable area must affect the result, unless checked by 
new discoveries of applied physics. 

How are these fifteen hundred millions of human 
beings divided as to religious belief and worship 1 Here 
we have less scientific certainty, on the whole, though not 
for the peoples under Christian governments. Estimates 
hitherto published have been repeated year after year, and 
so fail to take account of the extraordinary increase given 
to the Kefonned Churches by two causes — the superior 
spawning-power of, and the rapid colonising extension over 
fertile waste lands by, the English- and German-speaking 
peoples during the past century. Taking into account the 
latest figures of the census of the whole British Empire, 
of the United States of America, and of the principal 
countries of Europe, as made and published in the years 
1890-92, and adding to them an estimate up to 1893, we 
have this aa the result, in round numbers ; — 



CnBisTiAsrrv a 

Reformed Church . 
Roman Catholic . 
Greek and Eastsrn 

Profating ChrUtiam 

Mohammedane 
HeathsDs 



D-RBLiaioNS, 1893. 



200,000,000 

is5,eoo,ooo 

106,000,000 



8,000,000 
180,000,000 
812,000,000 



Ntm-CKriMiam 1,000,000,000 

The Human Race= 1,500,600,000. 



...,,..- va iioii-Lhristians ? We do not t;i 

th«_'ir «_'H"oi-ts, vigorous and necos>ary, esj 
lands of Asia and North Africa occii})ied } 
Chuichcs for whom Americans do much, ik 
for Christians by Christians of a purer 
Leaving out of account also the many wiv 
aries who are represented statistically in t 
Rev. J. Vahl, President of the Danish Missi 
gives us these results.* We accept them 
accurately compiled, and as almost too a 
mated where estimate is unavoidable. In 
Egypt only work among the Musalmans is r« 



Income (English Money) 
Missionaries . 

Do., unmarried ladies 
Native ministers . 
Other native helpers 
Communicants 



1890. 

£2,412,9 

4,6 

2,1 

3,4: 

36,4* 

966,8 



We abstain from estimating in detail the resu 
as they are about to appear, and still less 
1893, but experts can do this for themselves, 
we would say, that the number of native c( 
added in those two years has been vAnr lo^^ 

. T J • * " 
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at 1,300,000, which gives a native Christian community 
of 5,200,000 gathered out of all non-Christian lands.^ 

Dean VahFs statistics are drawn from the reports of 
304 mission societies and agencies in 1891, beginning with 
Cromwell's New England Company, for America, in 1649. 
On the following page the details are summarised from 
seventeen lands of Reformed Christendom. The amount 
raised in 1891 by the 160 Mission Churches and Societies 
of the British Empire was £1,659,830, and by the 57 of 
the United States of America £786,992. Together the 
two great English-speaking peoples spent £2,446,822 on 
the evangelisation of the non- Christian world. The 
balance, or £302,518, was contributed by Germany and 
Switzerland, Netherlands, Denmark, France, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and in Asia. 

The figures which start out of the tables of the world's 
population and area are those of Asia, contrasted with 
each of the other five divisions of the globe. The great 
majority of unevangelised human beings, for each of whom 
Christ died, are there. At least eight hundred millions 
of these toil on its nine and a quarter millions of fertile 
square miles, or roam over its four and a quarter millions 
of miles of steppe. In Asia what is the relative posi- 
tion and what the consequent claims of India and its 
peoples ? 

The last decennial census of British India, taken in 
February 1891, revealed the following as the divisions of 
the 28 7 J millions of our fellow-subjects there according 
to religious belief or custom.^ To the Christians in 
British India must be added those in the small French 

^ In the case of the ordinary civil population the number of adult 
men is multiplied by five for the total. Communicants being of both 
sexes the number is, for missionary purposes, multiplied by four. 
The Church Missionary Intelligencer for September 1893 would 
multiply by 8J. 

' Sir W. W. Hunter's chapter ix. of his great work on The Indian 
Empire^ Us Peoples^ History^ and Products^ 3rd edition, 1893, should 
be consulted for fuller details and percentages, as well as on all Indian 
facts. 
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and Portuguese India, making the total 2,601,355 »thu8 
divided : — 



Christians in All India, 1891. 

Native Reformed 

Syrian Jacobite (say) 

Syrian and Roman Catholic .... 
European and American Evangelical 



648,843 

300,000 

1,594,901 

57,611 





In all India 


2,601,355 




Religions 


OF British India, 1891. 


British Provinces. 


Native States. 


Totals. 


Hindu 


155,171,943 


52,559,784 


207,731,727 Hindu 


Musalman 


49,550,491 


7,770,673 


57,321,164 Musalman 


Animistic 


5,848,427 


3,432,040 


9,280,467 Animistic 


Buddhist 


7,095,398 


85,963 


7,131,361 Buddhist 


Christian 


1,491,458 


792,714 


2,284,172 Christian 


Sikh 


1,407,968 


499,865 


1,907,833 Sikh 


Jain 


495,001 


921,637 


1,416,638 Jain 


Zoroastrian 


76,952 


12,952 


89,904 Zoroastrian 


Jew 


14,669 


2,525 


17,194 Jew 


Minor and 






Minor and 


Unspecified 20,645 


22,326 


42,971 Unspecified 



Grand Total 221,172,952 66,050,479 287,223,431 

These figures show that Christians have increased by 
316,033 in the Provinces, and 105,713 in the States, total 
421,746, since the census of 1881, and that their advance 
has been 22*65 per cent, compared with a growth of only 
13*1 per ceut Jjin the entire population.^ Even after 
allowing for a somewhat stricter registration in 1891 the 
result remains very remarkable. The Christians of India 
outnumber the Sikh nation. The Christians are found in 
the several Provinces and States in these proportions ; — 

* We follow the analysis published by Sir Theodore C. Hope, 
K.C.S.I., CLE., formerly member of the Governor-General's Council, 
in his Church and StaU in India. London, S.P.G.K., 1893. 
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161,766 


aoii BaKHla . 


8,885 


170,851 


Cetitrul I'ronnoea 


12.970 


G-ntral India ami 










a P. Slates . 


8,335 


19,306 


HiTar . 


1,S5S 


Haidmbod 




21,788 


Mndraa and Coorg 


868,815 


Madru St>t«a . 


714.651 


1.583,466 






Mysore 


8S,134 


38,134 


Totals 


,491,458 


792.714 


2,284,172 



About two millionB of the Christiana are natives of 
India, and only a. quarter of a million are Europeans and 
Kurasiaiis. Of the native Chriatians nearly two-thirds live 
in the British Provinces, and fully one -third in the 
territories of native princes. The whole of the religious 
establishments of this great body of native Christians, 
eight-ninths of all Chriatians in India, are self-support- 
ing, and unconnected with the State — indeed, practically 
ignored by it. 

In 1891 the Europeans numbered ICS.OOO, and 
the mixed class of Eurasians about half of these, thus 
divided— 



Briti5h troops 


70,9.'.3 




,, Officpra with sepojs . 


3,617 




Civil fstibliihmeuta . 


10.524 . . . 


8.190 


Rnilway establishments 


6,0!)3 


9,093 


Non-otHcials 


76.813 - 


. 62.559 
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For the troopa and civil service Government provides 
an ecclesiastical establishment under the Charter of 1813, 
considerably increased by its successors, costing £216,331 ^ 
a year. In 1891 there were 241 chaplains and 100 aided 
clergy for the 247,842 Christians of pure and mixed 
British descent, in the proportion of 215 Anglicans, 32 
Presbyterians, 28 Wesleyans, and 76 Roman Catholica. 
In many stations the missionaries to the natives supplement 
this establishment where it is lacking in strength or evan- 
gelical purity. \Vhat a powerful influence for good or 
evil are these Christians of the dispersion in India ! What 
is true of Christendom is still more certain of British 
and American Christians in India and non-Christian lands 
— were each a living epistle of Christ the conversion of 
India and of the World would be at hand. 

We now confine our attention to the Reformed Native 
Churches. Four times in the past forty years the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference bas compiled and published statis- 
tical tables of Protestant or evangelical missions in India, 
Burma, and Ceylon. Dr. Mullens — who afterwards, when 
secretary of the London Missionary Society, became one 
of the earlier martyrs to the coast climate of East Africa — 
began thetwork in 1851, and repeated it in 1861. The 
rate of increase in the number of native Christiana in that 
decade was 53 per cent. In the next decade it rose to 61 
per cent, and in that from 1871 to 1881 it was 86 per 
cent. From 1881 to 1890, it was 5^ per cent for nine 
years. The compilers of the tables for 1881-1890* deal 
with a period of nine years only, in order to bring the 
results into lino with the more general returns of the 
Imperial census, for jiurposes of comparison. The figures 
accordingly show, in great detail, the number of native 
Christians, of native communicants, of native Christian 
boys and girls at school and college and Sunday school, 
of women under 'instruction in zananas, and of missionary 

' Or teoK ofrnpees, RX. 

' Frotatant Mitnom in India, Burma, and Ceylmi. Slatittkal 
Taila, 1S90. C&lcotta Baptut Musiou FreeB, 1892. 
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cburuhca, societies, And ageats of all kinds and both sexes, 
at tho close of 1890. 

Then there were 559,661 native Proteetant Christiana 
in India, and 89,182 in Burma, or 648,843 in all. The 
increase is thus seen : 

India pioixT in 18G1 . Ql.OSS In 1SB0 . SG9,661 



In forty years 468,569 converte in India, and in thirty 
years 29,873 converts in Burma, that ia, 498,442 in all, or 
about half » mOlion, have been added to the Christian 
Church. The strictest teat, however, is not the strength 
of the whole community bearing the ChriBtian name, but 
the number and rate of increase of communicants. Theae 
8too<l iia follows ;-.— 

. H,6B] In IMO . 132,722 

. ... In 1890 . . 33,037 

In 1851, all of Burma that Great Britain held was the 
two coast strips of Arakan and Tenasserim, where Judson 
had laboured chiefly for the future. It was afterwards 
that Lord Dalhousie conquered fertile Pegu, and only the 
other (lay that Lord Dufferin added the Upper Kingdom, 
It may bo said with truth that the number of native 
Christian communicants connected with the evangelical 
Churches of Great Britain, America, and Germany has 
grown in forty years from 15,000 to 215,759 in 1890, or 
at the present time to above a quarter of a million. No 
statistics can show the growth of these native Christians 
in wealth, in social position, and in official and professional 
influence. They are pushing out the Erahmana, many of 
them being simply Christian Brahmans, by character, by 
ability, and by intelligent loyalty, till the Hindu press con- 
fesses the fact with apprehension, and the local Blue-books 
report it continually to Parliament, The Christians have 
wives educated up to their own level, while polygamy and 
the hideous sexual customs, which legislation can hardly 
ameliorate from the outside, continue to depress the Hindu 
and Musalman communities. 
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Perhaps the moet intereeting fact in theae Tables is 
expressed in the three lines which state that of 19,298 
adult baptisms in the year 1890, only 15 wore of Bud- 
dhists, from 200 to 250 of Mohammedans, about 28,000 
of demon- worshippers, and some 16,800 of Hindus of all 
castes. Even in tolerant &nd neutral British India the 
Mohammedans are still the forlorn hope of the missionary 
campaign. The number of our Buddhist subjects on the 
Himalayan slopes and in Burma is comparatively small, 
but every year shows an advance in the work of the 
Moravian, the Scottish, and the American missions among 
them. 

The medical returns show 97 foreign or European and 
168 native Christian medical missionaries, with 1G6 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

In the nineteen years ending 1890 the number of 
women workers, foreign and Eurasian, in India has in- 
creased from 370 to 711, and of native Christians from 
837 to 3278. These taught 7302 girls and 1784 orphans 
in 166 boarding schools, 62,414 girls in 1507 day schools, 
and so many as 32,659 women in houses or zananas. 
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1890, and 8698 in Burma, againet 61,GG8 
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The hopeful feature of that table is the increas< 
ordained missionaries from 21 to T97 in f< 
Adding 
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miBaioQB" by largely increaaing the number of native 
catechieta placed under each white overseer. 

The results of the miasionary census of Ceylon show 
that it has not yet recovered from the intolerance of the 
Portuguese and the policy of the Dutch.^ The rate of 
increase up to 1881 seems to have been arrested by a 
Buddhist revival, prompted to some extent from America 
and Europe. In that year the native Christian community 
numbered 35,708, cared for by the Church of England, 
the Wealeyan and the Baptist Societies, and the American 
Board. In 1890 the returns do not show more than 
25,000, or fewer than in 1871, of whom 9000 were com- 
municants. There were 40,000 boys and girls in the 
mission schools. 

Evangelical Christendom sent to Christianise the Indian 
Empire 868 ordained and 118 non-ordained men (not 
reckoning their wives), and 711 unmarried women, or 
1697 missionaries, at the end of the year 1890. Allowing 
for the normal rate of increase during the subsequent 
three years, there are now 1800 foreign missionaries to 
300,000,000 of British subjects, or one missionary — man 
or woman — to about every 167,000 of the population. 
The number of ordained men is smaller than that of the 
specially-trained covenanted civil servants who rule and 
administer the country. The number of men and women 
together is leas than half of the British officers who com- 
mand the native troops ; is only a fourth of the British 

' See iliia C. F. Gonion-Cu mining's Two Sappy Years in Ceylon 
(Snl ed., 1892). So Boon aa the prieBts of Buddha in Ceylon realised 
thtt the Bcbolarly missianarieB, Gogerly and Spence Harily, " were do 
lougar satisfied with a merely nominal profession of the foreign creed 
in order to obtain Govemment Guipjoyment, but insisted on a radical 
conversion, they roused themselves to resist their progress by violently 
antagonistic preaching from village to village." This was legitimate 
enough, and a testimony to the truth of Christ. But Miss Gordou- 
Cumraing shows the impetus given to Baddhism by the so-called Tbeo- 
sophistB ander Colonel Olcott, the American, and Sir Edwin Arnold, 
and she convicts the Government of encouraging Buddhism on a 
system like that wliich resulted in the India Uutioy of ISS7, and 
the extinction of the East India Compau;. 
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military garrison which keeps the peace of Southern Afiia. 
Each Church of the United Kingdom and the United 
States may contrast the nine hundred male miseionariea 
sent to the three hundred millions specially entrusted to 
our care, with the number of its own congregational and 
professorial clergy. Nor is the Bmallness of the number 
Bent to India the only reproach. Were each of the eighteen 
hundred entrusted with funds for the training of many 
more native catechists, teachers, and village preachers, with 
medical subordinates for dispeusariea and the zananas, the 
problem of a cheap organisation of missions would be 
solved. Each of India's seventy-five cities with a population 
above fifty thousand, of its 2035 municipal towns with 
a population above five thousand, and of its 715,500 
villages, would be brought within the direct influence of 
the Christian Church in as many decades as at present 
seems likely to occupy centuries. 

The British Indian empire occupies only one-fifteenth 
of the area of the habitable globe, yet it contains one-fifth 
of the human race. One-tCTith of these live in cities, nine- 
tenths in villages. Mr. J. A. Baines, the commissioner, 
who took the census of India — the greatest scientific 
enumeration of human beings ever made — gives us the 
remarkable table on page 209 as its accurate result.' 

The inquirer, who woiild learn how litlle evangelical 
Christians are doing for the conversion of the peoples of 
India, should contrast with that table the decennial statis- 
tics of Protestant missions at the same time which we 
have summarised. Province hy Province and State by 
State. After Dr. Mullens published the statistics of 1851 
this was done by Mr. Macleod Wylie, the Calcutta judge, 
in The Urgent Claims of India for More Christian MissioTis.^ 
Then the number of Protestant missionaries in India was 
403, and that was threefold more than in 1831, near the 
close of Carey's apostolate of forty-one years. He who 



' See his Paper ir 
MarA 1893, pp. 1-4; 

• Piiblislied nncici 
Dal ton, LoDdoD, in ] 



tliB Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for 
the name of "A Layman in India," by W. H. 
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India : its Abea and Population in Towns and Villages, 
1891. 
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would leom Apw nuA the Christian Cfaurcb has done in 
India in the forty yeaxs since ^^'ylic wrote, will give God 
thanks that the native eT&Dgelical community has increued 
eereiifolit, and t^at one in three is now a member of the 
Church against one in six in 1851. If such a rate of 
progress were continued, the moat cautious of experienced 
mi Esi 01} lines and divines, Dr. John Robaon of Rajpootana 
and Aberdeen, remarks,' "The Protestant Chiui;h would 
absorb the whole population of India about the middle of 
the twcntj'-firal century." 

But the comparative success of these fifty years only 
increases the responsibility and the reproach of the 
majority of the hereditary ChrtBlians of Great Britain and 
America — two-thirds — who are still doing nothing to bring 
India ;uid the non-Christian world to Christ, At last each 
of the great Native States, even the fanatical capital of 
Haiditrabad, Deccan, has been occupied by a missionary or 
two, with results which, from Travankor to the most ancient 
and caste-bound principalities of I-tajpootana, encourage 
manifold eft'ort. But there are many of the smaller States 
into which no preacher, teacher, or healer has yel entered, 
although in some cases the chief is known to be a student 
of Scripture, while in others he becomes a convert to 
Islam. There arc many British and American Christians 
able enough, if they were in earnest, to take each one of 
these Native States — Mohammedan, Hindu, or Buddhist — 
and provide for its evangelisation within their own life- 
time or that of their children, Nepal alone, attempted 
by the Jesuits nearly three centuries ago, is shut to the 
gospel, as Kashmer was till Elmslie, the Scots medical 
missionary, forced a free entrance for all. From Sikkim 
and Lch, though not yet from the borders of Assam 
and the North-Western Provinces, attempts have long 
been made upon the scaled region of Thibet, now open- 
ing up. 

It is in directly British Provinces, however, like Bengal 
and that of the Ganges and Jumna valleys, that the 
' Hinduism and its Rdalions to Chrisiianilij. Sew edition. EJiii- 
burgli (Olilihaiit). J893, 
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CbriBtians of America and Britain have most lamentably 
failed in their duty. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir Charles Elliot, publicly rejoiced that the number of 
Christians in his jurisdiction had advanced from 122,000 
to 180,000 in ten years. But Bengal has a non-Christian 
population greater than those of the United Kingdom and 
France combined, greater than that of the whole United 
States of America at this hour. It is, in plain language, 
the scandal of British Christians, at least, that the rich, 
fertile, and healthy division of the Province, Bahar, vhence 
Buddhism overran the East from Ceylon north to Mongolia, 
and where the Hindus kept the Mohammedan invaders in 
check, has only thirty missionaries, of whom one-half are 
women, for twenty-five mOlions of souls, including two 
hundred thousand iu its fanatical capital, Patna. Macleod 
Wylie's urgency is still justified after fifty years, for we 
have more knowledge, more resources, more liberty, and a 
far larger population to whom the gospel must be preached 
for a witness, and for their turning from darkness to 
light:— 

"Theduty of the Church of Christ indeed is so pluD, that he who 
runs may read it. Who hath hindered that ire should not obey T 
Hava ire love for Christ! that will constraiu us. Do we honour Christl 
His last commauds will bind us. Do we desire to promote his glory t 
That will impel us. Do we mourn over all who know Him noti 
Then pity for them will compel us, — yea, all heavenly affections, all 
scriptural convictions, all obligations of duty, will force us to shake 
off the lethargy and eelfishneas of bygone years, to awaken all our . 
powers in procloimiug ' the glorious gospel of the blessed God,' and to 
do this now, for ' now is the accepted time, now is tbe day of solva- 
tion. ' Much more would 1 say for India, but words fail to express her 
woe, or to expose tbe Christian's shame for post negln^t of hor. I feel 
that it is wise to cewe from man and to look to Jesus. With His 
infinite power. He can sway tbe hearts of those with whom all 
entreaties fail. He can raise up men of faith and holiness, constraining 
thetn to labour for Him, and at last He will give victory to truth. 
The cause of missions is His own peculiar cause, for He is tbe friend of 
sinners. He came not only to call them to repentance, but also to 
give His life for them, and He now pleads for them in glory. Oh that 
be would speedily look down upon India, send ahowera of blesaingt. 
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On the 5th day of Janiuuy 1893 the Refonned mis- 
gionaries iu India, assembled at Bombay in the third great 
Deci^nrjiikl Conference, sent this message to the Churches 

of Christendom : — 

" Overwhelmed by the vaBtnesa of the work contrasted 
with the utterly inadetjuttte supply of workers, earnestly 
appeal to the Church of Christ in Europe, America, Austral- 
asia, and Asia, we re-echo to you the cry of the unsatis- 
fiod heart of India. With it we pass on the Master's 
word for the perishing multitude, Givf j/e Uiem to eal. An 
opportunity and a responsibility never known before con- 
front us. 

" The work among Ihe educated and Engli^i-^peaking dosses 
has reached a crisis. The faithful labours of godly men 
in the class-room need to be followed up by men of con- 
secrated culture, free to devote their whole time to aggres- 
sive work among India's thinking men. Who will come 
and help to bring young India to the feet of Christ 1 
Medical missionaries of both sexes are urgently required. 
We hold up before medical students and young doctors 
the splendid o]>])orttuiity here offered of reaching the souls 
of men through their bodies. The wom^n of India must 
be evangelised by women. Ten times the present number 
of such workers could not overtake the task. Missionary , 
ladies now working are so taxed by the care of converts / 
and inquirers already gainetl, that often no strength is ] 
loft for entering thousands of unentered but open doors. ; 
Can our sisters in Protestant Christendom permit this Ioj 
continue 1 India has fifty-seven millions of Mohammedans 
— a larger number than are found in the Turkish Empire, 
and far more free to embrace Christianity. Who will 
come to work for them ? 

" Scores of missionaries should be set apart to promote 
the production of Christian liierature in the languages of 
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the people. Swnday Schools, into which hundreda of tbou- 
sandB of India's children can readily be brought and moulded 
for Christ, furnieh one of India's greatest opportunities for 
yet more workers. Industrial Schools are urgently needed 
to help in developing a robust character in Christian 
youths, and to open new avenues for honest work for 
them. These call for capable Christian workers of special 
qualifications. 

" The population of India is largely rural. In hundreds 
and thousands of villages there is a distinct miass-move- 
ment toward Christianity. There are millions who would 
speedily become Christians if messengers of Christ could 
reach them, take them by the hand, and not only baptize 
but lead them into all Christian living. Most of these 
people belong to the depressed dosses. They are none the 
less heirs to our common salvation, and, whatever ad- 
mixture of less spiritual motives may exist, God Himself 
is stirring their hearts and turning their thoughts toward 
the things which belong to His kingdom. 

" In the name of Christ, and of these unevangelised 
masses for whom He died, we appeal to you to send more 
labourers at once. May every Church hear the voice of 
the Spirit saying, ' Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whereunto I have called them ' ! In every 
Church may there be a Barnabas and Saul ready to obey 
the Spirit's promptings ! 

"Face to face with two hundred and eighty -seven 
millions in this land, for whom in this generation you as 
well as we are responsible, we ask. Will you not speedily 
double the present number of labourers 1 Will you not 
also lend your choicest pastors to labour for a term of 
years among the millions who can be reached through the 
English t«ngue 1 Is this too great a demand to make 
upon the resources of those saved by omnipotent Love? 
At the beginning of another century of missions in India 
let us all ' expect great things from God — attempt great 
things for God.' 

" For the reflex blessings to yourselves, as well as for 
India's sake, we beseech you to hear what the Spirit saiih 
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unlo llu Churches. The manifeBtation of Christ is greatest 
to those who keep His commandmentB, and this is His 
comma nd m ent — 



Go YE INTO ALL THE WORLD, AND PREACH TttK GOSPKL 
TO EVEfiY CREATTRE." 



X 



THE PROSPECTS OF THE CONVERSION OF INDIA 

"He said unto them, I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven. 
Behold f I give unto you power . . . over all the power of the enemy. *^ 
—St. Luke x. 18, 19. 



The prospects of the conversion of India, in the same 
sense, historically, as that of the Roman Empire and that 
of the Northern Nations, depend on the faith and labour 
of the Church entering in at every door opened by British 
power and administration. Never in all its history has 
Christianity had such facilities. The danger is that, in its 
representatives, the Church trusts too much to its pro- 
vidential environment, uses too little its supernatural 
weapons. There is an intolerance that is demanded by ) 
Christ of His followers, and is understood and admired by ' 
the Asiatic of other faiths. By such, Gibbon rightly 
judges, the missionaries of Christ in the first two centuries 
conquered the Eoman Empire. The want of it neutralised 
all the toil and the heroism of the Nestorian and the 
Roman monks in Asia. Brahmanism has defeated 
Buddhism and checked Mohammedanism in India, and it 
is quite ready to extend to orthodox Christianity a com- 
promise like that which it learned from the Syrians and 
the Jesuits when it developed the Vishnu worship of 
Krishna.^ Sir M. Monier- Williams, after personal study 

^ See Dr. John Muir's introduction to his JieligUnis and Moral 
Sentiments fro^n Sanskrit Writers (Williams & Norgate), 1875, and 
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on thu spot, in hia Moda-n India ai\d tlie Indians (1S78), 
■ while too inclined to advocftte compromise, shows that 
\ "the chief impediment to Christianity among Indiana in 
I not only the p^de they feel in their own religion, but the 
/ very nature of that religion. For pantheism is a most 
{ subtle, [iliiuaible, and all-embracing system, which may 
j profess to include Christianity iUelf as one of the 
I phenomena of the universe. An eminent Hindu is 
,' reported to have said, ' We Hindus have no need of con- 
I version ; we are ChrLBtians, and more than Christians, 
already.' " 

The temptations to unconscious compromise on the sideof 
the Reformed are not absent. In India itself the miesiouaries 
have aometimea recognised caste, and have been too con- 
tent with ;i low level of faith, aeal, and aelf-sawifice on the 
part of the converts. In BritAin, America, and Germany, 
the cry for results that can be tabulated and for success that 
is evident, the preference of methods which produce im- 
mediate fruit in individuals to those which work for the 
destruction of Brahmurdsm itself and the creation of 
Christian nations, arc of this subtle nature. Both are 
required, each for a diflcrent class, yet some of the sup- 
porters of missions attack the latter as no experienced 
missionarj' ever does. The wisest preacher of our age,' 
expounding the confession of a])])arent failure by the man 
who laid the fonmlation of the Church of all the nations, 
Paul, in hia greatest letter from Rome to the Fhilippians, 
(ii. 20, 21), warns the most zealous that the followers of 
the Cross have no right, hi tJieir ovui daij, to look for the 
recognition of success. Only in heaven shall we know 
which are the lost causes and which the victorious.^ 

The prospects of the conversion of India are brighter 

Mr. C. H. Tannoy on "Tlie Itliagavad-Oila and Cliristianlty " in the 
Calcnttn Beview for January 18/6, vol. Ixii. 

' See the lute Denn Cliurcli's Semions, xrii. 

" For a cnrioits estimate, mnrlced by a tuiKture of rashneag and 
wiadom, read Chrislian J/i,«i'onj to Wrong Places, nmotig Jfrong Racfs, 
and ia If^roiig Haiids, by A. C. Geikie, D.D. (London, 1871), in the 
light of tlie facts of 1393. 
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than the faith and the obedience of the Church. Men 
who landed in India, as the writer did, forty years ago, 
and have watched the divine drama unrol its scenes, till 
the present hour; men like the great pioneers of the 
century, of whom Caldwell was the last — may record this 
as their least hopeful testimony : " To be almost a convert 
is the highest point many well - disposed Hindus have 
reached at present. They are timidly waiting for a 
general movement which they will be able to join with- 
out personal risk ; but the time may any day come when 
masses of them will become not only almost, but altogether 
followers of Christ."^ Yet, looking up and abroad from the 
circumstances of the hour to the wide contrasts of a period 
of forty years, we have authoritatively stated results which 
make this seem rather the testimony of pessimism. 
We who began our Indian career in 1853, who witnessed 
the Mutiny of 1857, took part in the reorganisation of the 
administration in 1858-1861, and rejoiced in the increase at 
that time of missionary efforts, would have pronounced it 
incredible that, ten years before the end of the nineteenth 
century, there would be more Christians than Sikhs in 
India, and that the rate of increase of native Christians in 
the martial races of the Punjab, Mohammedan and Hindu, 
would be three hundred per cent every decade. 
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^ Bishop Caldwell On Jlescrve in communicating Religious Instruc- 
tion to non-Christians in Mission Schools in Ifidia. Madras, 1879. 
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We can better record some aigna of the preaent tranBl* 
tioDB of the peoples of India from the power of darkneee 
into the kingdom of the Son of God's love, through 
repentance and the foi'giveneas of sins. 

The iiboriginal or prie-Aryan peoples of India, enteral 
in the census of 1891 as "Animistic," and numbering nine 
and a quarter milliona, were returned by a more correct 
classific.'Ltion twenty years before as aevenlcen and ti half 
millions, excIuBive of those in Madras and the Feudatory 
States. Allowing for these, and adding the casteless 
tribes aiul those semi-Hinduiaed, one-fifth of the whole 
])Opuliiiioii, or fifty milliona, from the Chooras of North 
Punjali to the Pariahs of South India, are in the aame 
position for rapidly receiving Christianity as the Kafirs 
and Negroes of Africa and the islands. It is among these 
chiefly that Chriattanity has, all along, won its numerical 
auccesaes. Till Carey and DniT began the slow sapping 
and mining processes among the now two hundred 
milliona of the Brahmanical and Musalman cults, these 
only were evangelised. In the last forty years they have 
been instructed, organised, and consolidated with a care 
unknown in the parishes of Christendom. The result ia 
seen in South India, in the Telugu country, in Chota 
Nagpore, in Santalia, and in the more recent labours of the 
Established Church of Scotland and the Church Missionary 
Society in the Punjab districts of Sialkot and Goojrat. 
This is a marvellous table of the rceults of evangelical 
Christianity in forty yeai-s, not to be equalled by any 
period of Church history : — 

Forty Years' Progress of Evangelical Curistianitt 
IN South India. 
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Historically, in every province, aa the pioneering stage 
of sowing, and weeding, and watching is passed, similar 
and even greater results proportionally are being worked 
out every year. Where the missionary is weak in his 
enthusiasm and toil, or where, in yielding to the pressure 
of his Church, he snatches at wholesale baptisms, falling 
into the snare of the Jesuits without their sacrameotarian 
excuse, he then suffers from inability to instruct the 
baptized, and schism and apostasy are the consequence.^ 
But all over India the aboriginal and the casteless, the 
down-trodden and the famine-stricken, the serf and the 
poor, are pressing into the Church by families and 
villages, till the Church fails to do iu duty to the 
inquirers on the one hand and to the new disciples on the 
other. If the methods of the Reformed were those of the 
sacramentarian, or if the Reformed Church doubled its 
missionary staff at once, the next decennial report would 
show a fourfold increase. 

The hundred and fifty millions of caste Hindus still 
present to Christendom an unbroken front, or very little 
broken, apparently. But that it ia disintegrating under 
the combined influence of Western civilisation and Christian 
truth its own leaders allow, and their methods of meeting 
the assault confess. Eclectic, elastic, willing to absorb 
every belief and cult that will tolerate its social system, 
Brahmanism presents a greater difficulty than classical 
Paganism, if only because of caste. But the caste 
principle itself is so weakened, that an educated Hindu 
may now be anything, do anything, believe anything, 
and go anywhere, if only he remains nominally within the 
fold. Formerly Brahmans could not so far resist the influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God, under Christian teaching, as to 
remain in Hinduism, because the system rejected themj 
with indignation : now it tempts them by concessions.! 
The deistical Br£hma Som&j, which has passed througlu 
many stages of development since the writer's friend, 
' See, for one painful warning^ the report of tfae Narowml MiuiOD, 
Paigsb, hj the C. H. 8. able minionary, B«v. Bowland Bateman, and 
the Church MUfionary Intelligeneer for Angait 1893, pp. 628-9. 
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Keahub Chunder Sen, reached hU nearest point to Christ in 
1868, and is now represented by the thoughtful Pertab 
Chunder Mozoomilar, consists of only three thousand four 
hundred members. But it has kept, ind it keeps far 
more buck from the profession of faith in Christ than it 
helps out of idolatry. The later Arya SomSj, which 
admits all castes to the new caete created by its Brahman 
founder, Day4nand Saraswati, as Sikhism did, takes its 
forty thousand members hack to the Veds. Dr. John 
Robson, whose book is the wisest brief exposition of 
ffinduism ami Us Eclalions to ChTislianily,^ on going back to 
Eajpooiana after an absence of twenty years, pronounces 
the Arya Somaj one of the most redoubtable antagonists 
of Christianity, but " it is one of the most powerful dis- 
integrations of old Hinduism, and may thus do a work in 
cleanng the way for Christianity." 

Under the pressure and example of vernacular-preaching 
missionaries Hinduism seems to have entered on now 
methods of self-defence. A universal Hindu conference— 
Bharat Dltarma Mahamandal — was lately held at Benares, 
including many Hindu ladies of high family. A select 
committee of pundits brought up a report on " the 
deterioration of the Hindu religion." To an immense 
crowd at each of the four corners of a great pavilion four 
pundits read a copy of the report, after which a salute of one 
hundred sankha, or blasts from the conch shell, was given. 
These were the practical conclusions of the report : — 

" First, all the illisrmnsova and all tlm prieets of tbc lliiiilu temples 
will otffr prayers at a fixed time to tlic Supreme Power, so that the 
sonaton dhartna be «ived fratn the deplorable state to which it has 
come doMit, the day for geuoral prayer being Cxed on the 9th of sukla 
uabami of Aswiii ; second, to establish [provincial dharma mandal all 
over the country, such as arc established in Bengaland Lahore, and to 
establish a central maha mandal ; third, to aend a upadeshakaa ia all 
parts of HindustaD, who shonld preach sonaton itharma ; fourth, to 
publish Sanskrit books containing all rules of apadharmas, and to 
publiali a acrjca of moral and educational Sanskrit books ; fifth, to 
establish scliools for Sanskrit education." 

' Edinburgh, 1693. 
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That is, the pundits appoint a day of united prayer, 
the employment of evangelists, the circulation of their 
religious tracts and scriptures, and the establishment of 
Hindu mission schools. So the Brahmanical revival goes 
on after a half-hearted fashion, for while caste has a side 
hostile to all reform from without, it disintegrates from 
within, and prevents the formation of an united front 
against the enlightened assailant. 

The ablest and most eloquent of all the Brahman con- 
verts of the Free Church of Scotland is a distinguished 
Pleader, Kali Churn Banerji, LL.B. His own opinion and 
his report of the prevailing Hindu view of the advance of 
Christianity were recently stated in an address to the 
Calcutta Missionary Conference on the " Organised 
Opposition to Christianity in India " : — 

"The opposers of Christianity no longer attack Christianity, but 
set themselves to show that Christians are not worthy the confidence 
of the Hindu people. I^he enemy are attempting to spread 
abroad the following ideas — 1, With the exception of zanana workers, 
the missionaries are exercising no influence in the country, and not 
worth noticing. 2, Missionaries are not the opponents of the 
national faith, but the opponents of national institutions, enemies to 
India patriotism. 8, The general influence of missions upon the life 
and customs of the people is not helpful, but injurious to the 
country. Besides this, numbers of the Hindus systematically attempt 
to co-ordinate Hinduism with Christianity, and do all they can to 
entice missionaries and Christians to admit by word or deed that 
Christianity and Hinduism are each systems of religion of high 
authority and excellence. This is done by copying the methods of 
the Christian propaganda, preaching, publishing tracts, etc. etc. 
These forms of opposition to Christianity, so far as they go, are very 
encouraging to Christians, and indicate that they have the whole 
matter in their own hands. And if the non-Christians have nothing 
more serious to present in opposition, all that is needed is for the 
missionaries to be true to their colours and India will be theirs." 

If there is a New Hinduism there is also the beginning 
of a New Islam under the influence of the Christian pro- 
paganda and Western rule. In British India alone 
Mohammedans, now fifty-eight millions in number, are con- 
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strained to Icara toleration. Under the " neutral " rule 
of Great Britain, as they term it, the later generation of 
Islam are lieooming rationalists, like the Muuzak sect of 
freethinkers, that thus they may justify reforms such as 
will bring their children abreast of the progress which is 
changing all around them. They hold that the Shariat 
Law of Islam is common law which must advance with 
now conditions. They teach that the Koran has only a 
tenj[>orai7 authority on moral questions. On the one 
hand the more thoughtful of the old school are repre< 
sentcd )iy Nawab Mushin-ul-Mulk, of Haidarabad, who 
exclaims, "To me it seems that as a nation and a religion 
we arc dj'ing out. . . . Unless a miracle of reform occurs 
we Mohammedans are doomed to extinction, and we shall 
have deserved our fate, For God's sake let the reform 
take place before it is too late." ' On the other, Syed 
Amir Ali Sahib, a judge of the High Court in Calcutta, 
who represents the young men influenced by English 
culture but hostile to Christian influence, wrote his book 
The Spirit of Islam to assist " the Moslems of India to 
achieve intellectual and moral regeneration under the 
auspices of the great European Power that now holds 
their destinies in its hands." That apologist for the 
Mohammedanism of the Koran, who tries to explain 
away its sanctions of polj'gamy and concubinage, the "dis- 
gusting or(ieal " of the temfmrary husband (Sura II. 230), 
and slavery, and only substitutes an imaginary Islam of his 
own, congratulates his co-reformers " that the movement 
sot on foot is conducted under a neutral government." 
Christians must wish them well. 

Meanwhile Christianity has won greater triumphs from. 
Islam in India than even experts had believed. The Rev. 
Maulvi Imad-ud-din, D.D., a lineal descendant of the 
famous Mohammedan saint Qutub Jamal, who again is a 
descendant of the ancient royal house of Persia, was 
invited to attend the " World's Parliament of Religions " 
at Chicago, and to read a paper. He declined the invita- 

1 See Hev. Edward Soil's rem arkable article on '■The New Islam " 
in the Cuntcaiporary Review for August 1893. 
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tion to attend, but sent a, paper, written by himself in 
Urdu, and translated into English by Dr. Henry Mart3ni 
Clark. His subject is " Christian Eiforts amongst Indian 
Mohammedans ; being an Account of the Effects of the 
Teaching of the Bible amongst the Mohammedans of 
India, together with a Consideration of the Question how 
many of them have become Christiana, and why." The 
writer and the paper are alike remarkable : — 

" I was at one tims a Mohammedan, thougb by the grace of Ood I 
am now a ChtiBtian. I know my forefathers by name for the last 
thirty geoeratiODB. They were all Mohammedana, and amoDgat them 
hare been some renowned champiuns of the faith of IsIoid. I waa 
born in the town of Panipat, near Delhi, about the year 1830, and 
from my earliest youth my atodfaat desire waa to learn all things con. 
ceming Klohammedanism, and to spend my life in its defence and in 
its propagation. I waa sent at the age of sixteen yeara to Agra for 
my education, and there I was taught in matters concerning the faith 
of Islam by men of light and learning and not« amongst Moham- 
medans, and in order that my secular edacation should not snSer, I 
at thia time entered as a student in the Government College at Agra, 
and in that iastitution I remained five years. Having completed 
my curriculum in Oriental learning, I passed out of the College with 
credit, having obtained my degree and testimonials with honour. 
From boyhood until the year 1860, I most earnestly and true-hcartedly 
observed all the precepts of Mohammed aniam in their minnteat details 
with much pain and weariness, and I dived also into the waters of 
Sufiism and tested it. For three years I preached in the Royal Jama 
Hu^id of Agra, and for many yeara I preached in numberless mosques 
all over the countiy. I was a determined opponent of the Christian 
faith, but I found nothing in Mohammedan iam from which an 
unprejudiced man might in hia heart derive true hope and real 
comfort, though I searched for it earnestly in the Koran, the 
'JTraditiona, and also in,Suiiism. Rites, ceremonies, and theories I 
found in abnndance, but not the slightest spiritual benefit does a mau 
get by acting on them. Me remains fast held in the grip of darkness 
and death. As the result of much such painful experience and quite 
of its own motion my heart was do longer willing to submit to the 
profitless weariness of Mohammedanism, nevertheless I thought none 
the better of Christianity, nor did I cease to oppose it with all my 

" In 1864 I met an aged, God'fearing, honourable English layman 
who waa in Government service, and in conversation with him the 
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tnlk happened to turn on the tiiio Eiilh— which one is it aniougst 
tlie many faitba of tile world ! He coDtended the Christinu faith ig 
till! true out' ; I mainCaiDod that there was not one that wan Uoe. 
All faiths, 1 held, were merely a collection of the thoughts and 
customs of men, and that nothing whatever was to be gained hy 
following any of them, and I told him thai this obeorvatioa of niioe 
was the retiutt of years of painataktuft and conecientioug endearonr 
and inquiry. ' But,' said the gentleman, 'have yoii really honwtljr 
examined the Christian faith and have you found it laukingt' I 
said, ' Ye.i, I have, luid I haro found it false.' I iiei]. Hu leplieil, 
'Is it Tfal/y Inie, this that yon eay that yon have examined 
ChrisHaoity and found it wrong?' Hearing the word 'trne' from 
Ilia mouth 1 won uharoed before God, and I said, 'Sir, I have not 
yet myaclF tested this faith, nor have I as y(t read the Bihie and 
iufurnied myself coDcarning its principles, but having read all tliat 
the Maliamnieilan Controversialists have (o say against Christianity, 
on the siretigtii of that I declare that this religion also is false,' and 
this really nas thetrUKBtatoofthecasfl. He said to me, 'And what 
answer will you give to God at the last day l He has given the 
light of reason to every one, and it is the duty of each man to use the 
reason God has so given. You have not yet exercised your reason 
concerning the faith of Christ ; and yet you declare it to be false on 
the strength of the mere statement of others. This is to follow others 
blindly instead of honestly inquiring for yourself into the matter.' 

"These words so piereeit my heart that from that moment I gave 
myself up whole-heartedly to eianiine into the Christian faith. This 
I did unretnittiiigly for two years, and having come to the conclusion 
that the religion of Christ is the true faith, I was baptized on April 
29th, 1886. From that day to this, for nearly twenty- seven years, it 
has been my thought night and day how to rescue Molianimodans 
from the errors in wlJcli they are plunged ; and by the grace of God 
I have written a number of bonks, big and little, for their benelit, 
twenty-four in all. These have been printed ond circnlaled by the 
Punjab Ruligious Book Society. A number have ]>assed through 
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Lord has had mercy on me and has called me into 
[C manner has He sliown His grace to many other 
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Hohammedans also, who too bnve now beco or are being called hj 
Him. I now wish to consider two questions : firstly, to what extent 
any resnlt hu been produced in the way of direct accessions to 
Christianity from amongst Mohammedans ; and, secondly, bow, if 
any. has this result been brought about ? 

"As regards the Grat point, let it be noted it is now some 100 
years since Christian missions were commenced in India. Before 
that time Mohammedana spoke of the Christian faith in the terms of 
the Koran and Hadis Traditions in such a way that it was looked 
upon as degraded and erroneous by the people. Since the year 1800, 
when Willlara Carey commenced work in a part of Bengal, things 
have gradually ff>a» forward until now the Christian faith is discussed 
all over the land. Only forty-fiTB yeara have passed since Christianity 
was introduced into the Punjab. WhenCarey landed in India, the 
condition of the land was such that from the standpoint of mere 
worldly wisdom it was simply impossible that the Christian religion 
should spread in this country. The Hindus and Mohammedans of 
that time were strong in their faith, most bigoted and hard of heart, 
and were firmly entrenched behind the citadel of their own pride and 
overweening self'Sacnlice. Nevertheless, what worldly wisdom could 
not see was revealed to the eye of the Christian faith of Carey, to wit, 
that to Christ shall assuredly the victory be in this land. He will ' 
conquer in India now, oven as He has conquered in other lands in the 
past. This, too, is the intense conviction nowadays of us Christians , 
here, and our expectation from God is that some day our land will, 
certainly be Christian even as Great Britain now is. However mucll 
our enemies, Hindus, Mohammedans, Dayanandis, and others, may 
oppose and revile, the time is most assuredly coming when they will 
not be found even for the seeking. We shall have only two sorts of 
[leople then — the people of God and the people of the world who serve 
their own lusts. The trend of national life amongst us ia now 
setting swiftly and surely in this direction. Thus also has it ever 
been in the history of the past Sach also, as may be historically 
demonstrated, are invariably the results of education." 

Maulvi Imad-ud-din then mentions the principal con- 
verts from Islam since Abdul Masih, who copied Henry 
Martyn's Persian New Testament in 1810, and was 
ordained by Bishop Heber. He gives the names with 
brief biographies of no fewer than 117 men of position 
and influence, of whom 62 became clergy and leading men 
in several of the India missions, and 57 are gentlemen 
occupying various jKisitiona, official and professional : — 
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"It is diffioalt to aaj exactly hotr many MohiuDluodaiis have 
beoome convarta, for no separatB list ia knpl in miasiona of converts 
from Idlnm ; nil caaverts arc entered alike lu the Church oF Christ. 
The l]gii]i?a in ona of the Cimrch Miiaiouar]' Society Churches in the 
Amritaar district ahaw that in forty years them ham been 956 
baptisms : amoDgit this uumber there are IS2 Mohainwedan con- 
verts. Thi' register of the Baptist Uisaion at Delhi shovs twenty- 
eight autli coaverte. Nowadays there are Churches all over India, 
and in (ivery Charch there are baptietns from amongst Moliammed&ns. 
I Imvo c|uoted the figares for two Churches ; from tlicso it may bo 
inferrtd as rpgonb the othen what bsptisms tsko plooe from amongst 
Mohammi'ckna. Amongst those bnptizod there U'O all sorts and cou- 
ditions of men, rich sod poor, high aod low, men uid nomen, 
childran, learned and uuleiirnBd, tradesmen, servants, all kinds and 
ckssea of Mohammeduia whom the Lord our Cod hath called are 
coming into His Clmrch. . . . 

" \Vhat may we learn from tbo tiling that I have stated t Fint, 
then, it iii evident that learned Uohsmmedina are coming in larger 
numbers into the fold of Christ than tbo uoleamed, because they are 
better educated ; and, secondly, that so far from the situation being 
devoid of bo|)e, it ia big with blessings. There was a time when 
the conversion of a Slohamniedan to Christianity vras looked on as a 
wonder. Now they have come and are coming iu their thousands. 
Compared with converts from amongst Hindus, converts from amongst 
UohamQicdana ore fewer far. 'Where there are ten thousand from 
amongst Hindus, there arc a thousand from amongst Mohammedans 
This backwardness to cumo into tbo Church of Christ is b t p t an I 
parcel of Kfohammedau backwardness and sluggishness i 11 th 
matters. . . . Nevertheless, wu may thank God that such mbe 
have become Christians from amongst them, and arc now j 1 f 
the faith, and arc an example to their brethren still in 11 1 amm da 
darkni:ss, 

"It still remains to be considered iu what way tbo It f 
which I have sjioken in the lirat part of this pajicr have been ] odu 1 
The hidden and real cause, of coarse, is the grace of ( I H 
according to His promises, is gathering into His Church fron m g 
all nations those tbat arc being saved, even as He has don f m tl 
first (Acts li. 47). The other causes are certain manifest tl ngs 

"The first is the freedom for individuals to follow th wn 
beliefs whicli the Briliah bave conferred on India. This great 

blessing, which God has as yet witliheld from the peoples u d tl 
sway of &lohanimedan rulers. When tolerance and freed b 

tutbose lands, there also will many become Christians. 
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** The second reason is that God has been pleased to send His bless- 
ing on the efforts, self-denial, and labours of loving- hearted, devoted 
saints of His in this land. 

**The third reason is one which obtains especially in India, 
because of it learned Mohammedans are being converted to 
Christianity, and it is this: From 1850 till the present day, great 
discussions and continual strivings about things religious have gone 
on between Christians and Mohammedans. These began^ in Agra, 
and by means of these Mohammedans and others as well have not 
only learnt how to investigate faiths, but have been very greatly 
incited by these people to speak and think. So the hidden things of 
various faiths have been thoroughly brought to light. It is . not 
necessary for Christians and Mohammedans now to engage in further 
controversy. All about Mohammedanism that it was necessary to 
say has been said, and whatever Mohammedans could do against 
Christianity they have done to the utmost. We may now truly say 
the battle has been fought out in India, not only between Christianity 
and Mohammedanism, but also between Christianity and all that is 
opposed to it in all the earth." 

The supernatural power of Christianity, and the 
secondary influence of Western science and literature,^ 
have thus been allowed, for the first time in the history of 
Asia, fairly to take their place side by side with all the 
agencies of the Hindu, the Mohammedan, and the aboriginal 
religious and social systems. The result is a revolution, 
silent, subtle, and far-reaching, which works in each suc- 
cessive generation with increasing force. Gradually the 
Hindus themselves, and still more a few of their leaders, 
are becoming conscious of a force and a pressure which is 
transforming their society, if not themselves, and which 
they can only blindly resist. Now it is the physical signs 
or instruments of the revolution which the mob attack ; 
now it is the spiritual force behind the whole British 
influence which their leaders recognise with a sort of 
despair. The first of these forms of discontent was lately 
seen in a riot of profound significance which attracted no 
attention in this country. Into the filthiest and most 

^ See the very suggestive paper of Rev. F. E. Slater, Bangalor, on 
** Work among the Educated Classes in India," in vol. i. of the Report 
ofiht Third Decennial MissUmary Covference held at Bombay ^ 1892-93. 
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auperatitioua dly of India, Benares, wat«rwork8 were being 
introiJuced. The Bnihmans bad long boasted that the 
sacred Giinges would never suffer the indignity of being 
bridged, jind yet two bridges far above the city had beeu 
thrown acroBs it. At last the great Benares bridge itaelf 
spanned the mighty river, Ihe Dufferin Bridge, and then 
came the waterworks. The Hindu mob nished at water- 
pipes, steam-engines, telegraph wires, and railway atat ions, 
and would have attempted to destroy even the bridge but 
for Ihn interference of the troops. They attacked the 
house of the most enlightened of their own religion, the 
Raja Shiva Prosad, CLE,, considering him a traitor to 
his faitb and city. The spiritual fermentation caused by 
education and positive Christian truth express^ itself in 
vain lamentations and yearning aspirations such as this, 
from Pundit Sivanalh Sastri of the Sadharan Brahma 



' Many religious movements ore now agitating our countty. Men's 
minds are noir fillrj witli doubts regarding tliose things »'liii.'li for- 
merly commanded resjiect. Vlien a liuTricane drives tlio waters of tbe 
ocean along the lieds of rivers, they swell and overflow their banks, 
and inundate the surrounding country. Tliatched roofs of houses, 
trees, logs of wood, are found floating on tlio waters and drifting with 
the currcut. Here men and birds and beasts, in their stnifcglc for life, 
get upon a log of wood, wliirh sinks under tlieir weight, atid they are 
drowne<l. ThiTO, Yierlia]H, sonic scrpoiita arc found coiling round tho 
floating branches of a tree, and nieli lii i ertlieliss, stniggling to save 
theDiaelveu by catching hold of those bmnthcs Sucli is tho jihglit in 
winch our eountrymen are at pi«sent A great flood has come and 
buejit oter the face of the cDuntr), canying away the roofs of the' 
edihiia of jiast creeds and custonii Drouiiing men in their despair 
are catching at iihatcier they find nearest their hands. They are 
hnding it dillicult to obtain peace of mind They cannot rest on any 
beliefs. 'W liat a mournful state of tlimgs it la ! Peace and rest have 
become unattamalilc." 

The working of this silent revolution may be traced in 
the position of the native Christiana. The increase of the 
native Christians in numbers, and the positions which 
they are fast winning for themselves in every walk of life. 
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and eepGcially in Governmenl' service, are alarming the 
Brahmans. In Madras, where Christianity is oldest and 
strongest, we find the native Christian papers "anxiously 
awaiting the results of the census of 1S91, for we antici- 
pate a very large increase in the native Christian papula- 
tion." That of the Hindus and Mohammedans is lOJ per 
cent in the decade, while that of the Christians is known 
to have heen 86 per cent. " If this increase has been kept 
up till 1891 it will be one of the most wonderful triumphs 
which Christianity has ever had in the world." Their 
native Christian ABSOciation has begun to issue pamphlets 
on the position and prospects of the community. The 
first on " Educational Progress among Hindus " called forth 
this comment from the Hindu on the Chri: 



"Some of their women are highly educated, and thia fact coupled 
with the other — namely, that they have no caste reatrietions — gives 
them an advantage nhich ia not possessed by the Hindua. The 
Director of Public Instruction in his latest reportfl remarka, ' I have 
frequently drawn attention to the educational progress of the native 
Christian community. There can he no question that if thia Com- 
muuity paraues with ateadiness the present policy of its teachers, 
with the immense advanlages it possesses in the way of educational 
inatitutiona, in the course of a ({eaeration it will bave seourcd a pre- . 
ponderating position in all the great professions, and possibly, teo, in 
the industrial enterprise of the country^in the latter because no section 
of the community has eutered on the new departure in education with 
greater earnestness than the native ChriatiaoH.' This rapid progress 
in education naturally gives them a corresponding claim on the patron- 
age of Government, as it gives them also a share.in other occupations 
of the country. Recently a native Cbristian barrister was appointed 
aa Acting Administnitor-OeneraL" 

In South India alone there were 44,225 native Chris- 
tians at school and college, or 61 per cent of boys and 28 
per cent of girls of a school-going age, while the percentage 
of the Presidency as a whole is 23 of hoys and 3 of girls. 
The native Christians are only a fortieth of the population 
aa yet, but more than 8 per cent of the students attending 
college and of the graduates of the university are native 
Christians. The political bearing of this, from the Govern- 
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ment's point of view, is evident. Christians are loyal, and 
not passively but actively so. The neiC generation of 
ruling men in India will have a supply of highly loyal and 
Iraitied iiiitive Christiaua from which to draw for the ordi- 
nary ranks of the local aei^ces, as well as for help in any 
crisis which may come upon the Empire. Even Tli' Ilindti 
Dewapajicr acknowledges that this community " in politica, 
industry, and the domestic and civil vii'tuea, has special 
advantages enabling it to set an example to the Hindus." 
No tuature of the rapid progress of education in South 
India is so remarkable as the estent to which the native 
Cbristiiina are distancing the Hindu and Mohammedan 
communities from which t.hey have sprang. The well- 
known missionary, Dr. William Miller, C.I.E., who has 
virtually created the Madras Christian College,' giring to 

^ ^aa Da^a of Qraat in India bj Haitrf Staulti; Ne»-mHn. of the 
Society of Friends (Lcoiuiusttr), He writes ; " Die Cliristian College is 
a monument of lui^-hearted Svottisli iihilaiithropy. . . . We found 
Mr. Miller in the niidntofn crowd of attentive students, to whom he was 
talkin); and giving instnictiun in that easy way wliiuli sliowed at once 
his marvidloiis )iower of winning boys and control over tliem. He 
1ms aUoiit one thonsaiid Ntndcnts in tlie Institution, and is the soul 
and life of the whole, and the College is manned with an excpiitionally 
^ood lair f I t t ] fvs. rs and teachers. Wliat would not 
lom 1 (1 groua I oot ng I Iluird-i'laying gentlumeu of England give 
f tl 1 csl J y 1 1 1 -u M llur liiids ill this work for Christ in 
tl tro) Tl If t >f these students for .Mr. llillcr is 

Rom tl t luiut f 1 J t n tl g but tho ]>otter of God can make 
til n CI n t t Tl ^h only a small laviiortiou of them 

at II) n tc pi>u trof of Christianity, Mr. Miller tells me 

tl t tl n s<^ 1 ^e going on in the feeling of th« people 

n fa rCl 1 ty I I red what liro|iortion of the scholars 

n re Ch t H re] 1 1 here were aliont one hundred Chris- 

t a to n hund cd H dus Who tun measure the influence for 
good tc<l I n tl u h idreil Hindus, as thej daily receive 
yst m t scn[t ral st t from Christian teachers in their re- 
pect lass 00 ? S m n 3 imagine they enilure the Hible lesson 
f th -iak f tl 1 n I ges f the College. On the contrary, Mr. 
Miller s.iys, 'The BiMe lenson is nne of the most iwjiular lessons we 
have.' It hai)iienc(t to l>e the hour for Itihle study when we visited 
the College. We entered one class-i'oom after another with Mr. Miller, 
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it thirty years of his life and much of his fortune, has 
made an analysis of the list of graduates sent out by that 
one college, which, though governed by the Free Church 
of Scotland, represents a union of all the evangelical 
missions in South India. Of 650 native graduates now 
living, 100 are Christians. Only seven are Mohammedans, 
and of the rest two-thirds are Brahmans, and one-third 
non- Brahman Hindus. Yet of the general population 
from which the college draws its students. Christians form 
less than a fiftieth, while the Christian graduates are be- 
tween a seventh and a sixth. 

The political prospects of the conversion of India, in 
producing amongst its races, in territories covering the ex- 
tent of Europe, a sense of nationality and the capacity for 
self-government, arise legitimately out of the consideration 
of their evangelisation. Even the Mohammedans have 
learned submission to " the powers that be ordained of God," 
and hold aloof from the pretensions of the National Con- 
gress to an impossible form of representative govern- 
ment. Many of the native Christians take their place in 
that movement. From the first, Christianity, identified 
with liberty as well as submission to lawful authority, has 
been the political friend of the natives of India of every 
religion. It was Lord William Bentinck who, in the early 
Duff era, opened the subordinate service to them freely. 
It was Macaulay and Charles Trevelyan, associated with 
these two in 1830-35, who opened the covenanted Civil 
Service on the broad basis of the equal treatment of all 
classes of the Queen^s natural-born subjects, and the Queen- 
Empress confirmed that in the Imperial Proclamation. 
Justice has been done as Caesar and Akbar never did it. 
The native Christians and the many " almost Christians " ' 

quite unexpectedly. We found the young men sitting thoughtfully at 
their desks with their Bibles before them, the teacher sitting below at 
his table giving the lesson and questioning them on it. In England 
we may call such men * heathen,' but I' never saw more reverent 
attention at a Bible class anywhere, or more complete evidence of 
sustained interest than in these classes, where nine-tenths of the 
scholars profess Hinduism." 
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in the National Congress, having succeeded in opening the 
consultative Legislative Councils to a wider number 
nominated by public bodies like the Universities and 
Chambers of Commerce, will do well to turn their atten- 
tion to social reforms springing out of Christian and 
humane principles. That the Bengalees, Tamils, and 
Marathas of the coast, whose intellectual and moral growth 
is arrested by their sexual and social customs, should 
aspire to govern the martial and the Musalman races of 
Hindustan and the Dekkan, is suicidal^ — until all are 
Christians. 

Then, in matters ecclesiastical as well as political, 
and through the ecclesiastical, the millions of India 
may, according to their own genius, have learned to 
follow the settlement and the growth of the Christian 
Churches and powers of Europe. The Church in the 
Punjab ^ and in Burma will be different from the Church 

^ The Hindu-Mohammedan riots in Rangoon and Bombay in 1893 
and elsewhere are a commentary on this. 

^ When Dr. Norman Macleod was dying, in 1872, he described a 
dream which filled him with happiness : "I have had such a glorious 
dream ! I thought the whole Punjab was suddenly Christianised, and 
such noble fellows, with their native Churches and clergy." Contrast 
this picture, from Mr. Bateman's Report of the C. M. S. Narowal 
Mission, Punjab, with the experience of the great missionaries of the 
Middle Ages of Europe, like Anskar, Olaf, and Otto of Bamberg. 
"The site of the new church, seated for 300 worshippers, with cloisters 
on three sides of a square where 2000 more are accommodated — the 
whole ground measuring an acre and a quarter — was given by the 
Hindu o^vners. The Mahant (or abbot) of Narowal was the first to 
make over his share. He had been a pupil in the mission school in 
the days of Dr. Bruce, and he pointed out to us that the ground 
which he was giving had held the pegs of Dr. Bruce's tent the first 
time (more than 30 years ago) that any missionary had encamped at 
Narowal. The other owners, five in number, were Sikhs, in no way 
under the orders of the Mahant. They too freely gave their shares for 
the Christian church, only stipulating that they should remove the 
timber before doing so. The deed of gift has been signed and 
registered in the ordinary legal manner, but it was thought fit first of 
all in the Bishop's presence to go through the Punjabi form of be- 
stowal and consecration to sacred uses. So the Hindus met the 
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in Bengal, Madras, or the Konkan of Bombay, Even the 
moat opportunist of English statesmen, Lord Palmeraton, 
learned so much from the Mutiny as to declare to a de- 
putation headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1859, 
" We seem to be all agreed as to the end. It is not only 
our duty, but it is our interest to promote the diffusion of 
Christianity as far as possible throughout the length and 
breadth of India." 

When our Lord selected and sent forth the Twelve, 
first of all, on a mission confined to their own Jewish 
countrymen, He "appointed other Seventy also, and sent 
them two and two before His face unto every city and 
place whither He Himself would come" (St Luke x, 1). 
Bepresentatives of the miasionariea of the kingdom to aU 
peoples in all ages, they returned again with joy, saying, 
" Lord, even the devils are subject unto ua through Thy 
name." Let all true Christians, of the younger branch 
of the Indo-European family, who having inherited their 
faith rejoice in their duty to their elder brethren in India, 
Christians on a high mound which had beon a fort in days gone by, 
and which now stands in the middle of the siU in ijuestion. The 
doQols were introduced to the Rishop, and declared to him that freely 
and in the fear of God they were malting the property over to the 
Christian community, and then the leading man poured out a bottis of 
oil on tho spot, and the others distributed sugar to eveiybody there. 
The Bishop was then presented with a spade of most business -like pro- 
portions, and his lordship turned the first sod much to the astonish- 
ment of the spectators, nho, however, soon followed suit, and there 
was hardly a Christian from 3 years old to 70 who did not ply that 
same spade in torn." The church was opened in 1S93, the Hindu 
abbot lending his temple bell to aummon the Christian worshippera. 
After the dedication service followed the confirmation of 3S cate- 
chumens and Communion. Of the fonnera spectator writes :—" It was 
a wonderful sight Side by side with tho poor outcast labourer and 
the Hindu convert knelt the rich landowner, the miserable supersti- 
tion of tho one and tho severe Mohammedanism of the other were alike 
things of the past, and the proud ox-Mohammedan and outcostcd 
Choora, having looked into the face of Jeaua the Elder Brother, looked 
on one another and found they too were one in Christ Jesus. It was 
an object lesson, and one on the learning of which depends the oni- 
licatian of India." 
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XI 



INTERCESSION AND THANKSGIVING 

" Hear Thou in heaven Thy dieelling place, and do according to all that 
the stranger calleth to Thee /or ; that all people of the earth may know Thy 
namey to fear Thee," — 1 Kings viiL 43. 

These forms of Missionary Intercession and Thanksgiving 
belong to the whole Catholic Church. Some have been 
prepared by Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, and in more recent 
times by Archbishop Sumner and by Bishop Cotton when 
Metropolitan of India. Others have long been used by 
the Church Missionary and Propagation of the Gospel 
Societies. 



I. INTERCESSION. 



Subjects of Daily Missionary Intercession and 

Thanksgiving. 

Sunday — The whole World. 

Monday — The whole Church of Christ. 

Tuesday — India and the East. 

Wednesday — Africa. 

Thursday — Oceania. 

Friday — ^The Jews. 

Saiwday — The Christian Dispersion - 
Emigrants, Sailors, Soldiers, and our 
abroad. 



Missionaries, 
Countrymen 
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Lot U3 pray for Obedience to tuk Lokd's Commis- 
sion :— 

Almighty God, who by Thy Son Josus Christ didst 
give commandment lo the holy Apostles, that they should 
go into all the world and preach tho gospel to every 
creature : Grant to us whom Thou hast called into Thy 
Church a ready will to obey Thy Word, and till lis with 
a hearty desire to make Tliy way known upon earth. Thy 
saving health among all nations. Look with compassion 
upon tho heathen that have not known Thee, and on the 
multitudes that are scattered abroad as sheep having no 
shepherd. heavenly Father, Lord of the harvest, hovo 
respect, we beseech Thee, to our prayers, and send forth 
labourers into Thine harvest. Fit and prepare them by 
Thy grace for the work of their ministry : give them the 
spirit of ]K>wer and of love and of a sound mind ; strengthen 
them to endure hardness; and f;rant that by their life 
and doctrine they may set forth Thy glory, and set for- 
ward the salvation of all men ; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amtii. 

Let us i)ray for India, Bi'rma, and Ceylon : — 

God, who liast made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell upon the fitce of Thy whole earth, and who didst 
send Thy blessed Son to preach jieace to them that are 
afar off and to them that arc tugh, grant that all the 
people of Hindu, Buddhist, and Mohammedan lands may 
feel after Thee and find Thee ; and hasten, Lord, the 
fulfilment of Thy promise to ])OTir out Thy Spirit upon 
all flesh. 

Lord God, who riilcst in the kingdoms of men and 
givest them to whomsoever Thou wilt, we present our 
humble supjilicalions before Thee in behalf of India. W'e 
acknowledge Thine overruling Providence In having given 
India unto us for a ])ossession. Make ua faithful, we 
beseech Thee, in so great a trust. Give us a spirit of 
ti-ue com[>assion for the multitudes in that land, who yet 
walk in darkness and the shadow of death. SufTer them 
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no longer to bow down to idols which their own hands 
have made. Lead them from the corrupt worship of false 
goda to woi'ship Thee in the beauty of holiness. Have 
pity on their blindness, their misplaced confidence, their 
mistaken zeal, their self-inflicted Bufferings. Teach them 
the pure mystery of the Incarnation of Thy blessed Son. 
Deliver them from their dread of the powers of darkness. 
Raise up among them, Lord, teachers of Thy truth, who 
may lead them to embrace the holy faith of Thy Church ; 
for Thy mercy's sake, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Let UB pray for MOHAUMEDANS : — 

Lord Jesus Christ, may it please Thee to have mercy 
upon Mohammedans, and bring them to confess Thee as 
the Word consubstantial with the Father. Reveal Thy- 
self to them as the Lord of Glory manifest in the flesh. 
Cleanse the thoughts of their hearts by the inspiration of 
Thy Holy Spirit. Mould their dispositions in conformity 
with Thine own gentleness and meekness ; for Thine own 
mercy's sake, who art, with the Father and tbe Holy 
Ghost, one God, world without end. Ainen. 

Let us pray for China and Japan : — 

Lord, who hast taught us that the heathen shall fear 
Thy Name, and all the kings of the earth Thy majesty, 
wh^n Thou shalt build up Zion and make Thy glory to 
appear ; fulfil, we beseech Thee, Thy word that these shall 
come from far, and these from the west, and these from 
the land of Sinim. Make all Thy mountains a way, and 
let Thy highways be exalted, for the feet of them that 
bring good tidings of good, that publish salvation ; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Let ua pray for APRICA : — 

God, who hast promised to Thy Son the heathen for 
Hie inheritance, and tbe uttermost parts of the earth for 
Hie possession, hear our prayers for the long benighted races 
of Africa. Make wars to cease among them; give the 
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slaves thoir liberty, aod bid tbe opproBsod go free ; Bood 
the light of life to diepol all diirkneas and ignorance ; and 
grant that Thy Church, now spreading over those vrida 
lands, may lengthen her cords and strengthen her stakes, 
and be, of Thy mercy, the peaceful borne where all may 
be one in Theo. Gnint this for Jesus Christ's ss' 



Let us pray for Oce,vnia : — 

May it please Theo, good Lord, to prosper the work of 
Thy Church in the far-off isles of the sea; that a new 
song may be sung unto Thee and Thy praise from the 
ends of the earth ; through Jesus Christ our Loi-d. Amm. 

Let lis pray for THE Conversion of Israel : — 
niorciful God, long-suffering and gracious, have pity 
ujion Thine ancient people Israel. T.ike away the veil 
from off their hearts. Kemove from them all ignorance 
and hardness of heart and unbelief, that they may look 
on Him whom they have pierced, and mourn. Enable 
them, heavenly Father, to receive as their King Him 
whom Thou hast exalted to be a Prince and Saviour for 
theni. Gi'aiit this, Lord, for the sake of the same Thy 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Let us pray for Inquirers sincerely convinced of the 
truth of the Christian faith : — 

Lord Jesus Christ, we pray for those among the 
heathen who know Thy Name, but fear to confess Thee 
before men. Wo beseech Thee to carry on the work 
Thou hast begun in them, that they may he obedient to 
the faith. Lord, they believe, help Thou their unbelief. 
Be pleased in mercy to reveal Thyself to them so that 
thoy may be ready to give up all for Thy sake, and re- 
joice if they are counted worthy to suffer shame for Thy 
Name. May the Holy Spirit descend on all missionary 
schools and colleges, and baptize the many thousands 
of young souls who are daily instructed from Thy holy 
Word. May they walk while they have the light, lest 
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darkness come upon them. May thoy yield themselves 
up to Thy command, and enter into the full light and 
liberty and peace of Thy kingdom, who art, with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, one God over all, blessed for 
ever. Amen. 

I*t us pray for CATECHUMENS : — 

Lord God, remember the Catechumens who in various 
lands are under instruction preparatory to their baptism : 
have mercy upon them ; strengthen their faith ; purify 
their hearts ; and plant therein Thy fear, Thy truths, and 
Thy commandments : prepare them to be a habitation of 
the Holy Ghost - and grant that they may receive the 
washing of regeneration for the remission of their sins to 
the glory of Thy name ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 

Let us pray for the spiritual progress of Di.sciples : — 
We yield Thee humble thanks, heavenly Father, for 
all whom Thou hast called from among the dark peoples 
to the knowledge of Thy grace and faith in Thee. Grant 
that they may daily increase in Thy Holy Spirit more 
and more ; and that, using all diligence to be rightly 
instructed in Thy holy Word, they may grow in the 
knowledge and love of our Lord Jesus Christ, and may 
live godly, righteously, and soberly in this present worid, 
until in the end they obtain everlasting life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Let us pray for Students preparing for missionary 
work : — 

Almighty and eternal God, we humbly pray Thee, let 
Thy special blessing abide on all colleges where Thy 
servants are preparing as students for the ministry of Thy 
Word in foreign parts. Raise up, we beseech Thee, a due 
supply of men and women, moved inwardly by the Holy 
Ghost, and truly called, according to the will of our Lord 
JeauB Christ. Take from them all pride and self-conceit, 
and every unworthy motive. Enlighten their minds, sub- 
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jugate their willa, piirify their haarte, and so fiU them 
with Thy Spirit that they may go forth animated with 
zeii! for Thy glory and love for tho aoiUs of men ; and 
may Thy Holy Word so bum within their heart* that 
ihcy may speak and bcal with that resiatlesa energy of 
love ivhich will molt the hearts of ainiiers. And grunt to 
their teachers, that, being patterns of holiness, simplicity, 
and self-denial, they may wisely and jiatiently train up 
the miriiBtera and missionaries of Thy Holy Church. Hear 
us, Lord, for the sake of Jeeua Christ our Saviour. 

Let us pray for the Chitroh in the United StaTSS 

OF .(VMEKICA : — 

Almighty God, who from Thy throne dost behold 
all the dwellers upon earth, we tbonk Thee for that Thou 
hast given to the sections of the Catholic Church in Great 
Britain and Ireland sister Churches in the United States of 
America. Let the dew of Thy blessing descend evermore 
on them, and make them rich in every fruit of the Spirit. 
Grant that betiveen their members and ourselves the com- 
munion of siiints miiy be maintiined to Thy glory, and to 
the edifying of the body of Christ in love. May the 
hearts of the fathers be so turned to the children, and the 
hearts of the children to their fathers, that peace and love 
may be multiplied among nations, and that the world may 
receive thereby a blessing from on high, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Let us pray for Missionaries : — 

O most merciful Saviour and Redeemer, who woiddest 
not that any should perish, but that all men should be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the tnith, ftilfil Thy 
gracious promise to be present with those who are gone 
forth in Thy name to preach the gospel of salvation to 
distant peoples. Be with them in sdl perils by land or by 
water, in sickness and distress, in weariness and painful- 
ness, in disappointment and persecution. Bless them, we 
beseech Thee, with Thy continual favour ; and send Thy 
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Holy Spirit to guide them into all truth. Lord, let 
Thy ministers be clothed with righteousness, and grant 
that Thy word spoken by their mouths may never be 
spoken in vain. Endue them with power from on high ; 
and so prosper Thy work in their hands, that the fulness 
of the Gentiles may be gathered in, and all Israel be 
saved. Hear us, O Lord, for Thy mercy's sake, who 
livest and reignest with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
ever one God, world without end. Amen, 

Let us pray for the quickening of Zeal in Chris- 
tians: — 

O Lord, our Saviour, who hast warned us that Thou 
wilt require much of those to whom much is given ; grant 
that we, whose lot is cast in so goodly a heritage, may 
strive together the more abundantly, by prayer, by alms- 
giving, and by every other appointed means, to extend 
to others what we so richly enjoy ; and as we have entered 
into the labours of other men, may we so labour that, in 
their turn, other men may enter into ours, to the fulfilment 
of Thy Holy Will and our own everlasting salvation. 
Amen, 

Prayer to be used by Missionary Committees and 
Secretaries : — 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, who hast purchased 
to Thyself an Universal Church by the precious blood of 
Thy dear Son, we give Thee hearty thanks that it hath 
pleased Thee to call us to the knowledge of Thy grace and 
faith in Thee, and to appoint our lot in an age and 
country where the true light shineth. We bless Thee 
that Thou hast awakened us in some measure to feel our 
responsibilities. We praise Thee for what we have seen 
and heard of the power of Thy word among the heathen ; 
we adore Thee for Thy many servants who have gone out 
from amongst us to toil, and suffer, and die in making 
known Thy salvation ; and we thank Thee that Thou dost 
allow us, unworthy sinners, to unite together in this work 
of faith and labour of love. 

R 
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We hmnlly confesa our past luliewamineaa in this Thy 
BOrvicH, iiotwitliBtanding these Thine ineslimablii beitefiu 
and mercies. For our Lord Jesus Christ's sake forgive 
UB our past negligences, and ao endue us with Thy Holy 
Spirit that we may more eameetly seek Thy glory in the 
salvation of souls. 

Grant us, we beseech Thee, Thy very present liclp Hi 
our meetings. We ask, most gracious God and Father, 
for ii consli-aining sense of the love of the Lord Jesus, and 
for wisdom to direct us in all our endeavours. lucrease 
upon us the spirit of jiower, and of love, and of a sound 
mind. Give us faith and courage; give us eenl and 
patience ; give us a single eye to Thy glory, and help us 
to bear and to forbear. The silver and the gold are Thine, 
King of kings ! Supply us with what is needful for 
our ^'rcat work, and make us faithful stewards of Tby 
bounty for proclaiming the iinaearcbable riches of Christ. 

We pray also for all who are united with us in the 
direction of this sacred ciiuse. May Thine especial blessing 
rest upon Missionary Committees, with their Secretaries, 
throughout the world. Bestow on them the help that we 
feel so needful for ourselves. Enable them to maintain 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, and ever to 
find favour in the sight of all with whom they may have 
to do. 

Especially we beseech Thee to look, most merciful 
Father, upon our JlissioTiary brethren. Draw out our 
hearts towards them more and more ; and while they are 
bearing the bui'den abi-oad, give us gi'aee to help and 
succour them by our symiiathy and prayers at home. 
Bless evei'y letter written to them from this ]ilace, and all 
our intercourse with them. We pi"ay for them that they 
may be tilled with Thy Spirit. Grant that the same mind 
may be in them which w;is also in Christ Jesus. Let them 
never lose their first love. Eaise them above the cares of 
this world. Help them to <leny themselves and to endure 
all things for the elect's sake. Give them the tongue of 
the learned. Clothe them with humility. Teach them to 
follow peace with each other, and with all men. Support 
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them under spiritual distresses, temptations of the adver- 
sary, bodily sickness, domestic anxieties, and hope deferred. 
And so confirm Thy word from their lips by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, that through them multitudes may be 
turned from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto Thee, our God. 

We praise Thee, Thou God of all grace, for the Con- 
verts, the Native Catechista, and the Native Ministers, 
whom Thou hast granted to us in our several missions. 
Afl Thou hast raised the Native Churches thus far, bring 
them, we pray Thee, to full ripeness and perfectneas of 
age in Christ. Pour out upon them Thy Holy Spirit. 
Stablish, strengthen, settle them, and so enlarge their 
liberality, that they may both maintain Thy Word among 
themeelves, and may make it known to the regions beyond 
them^ till all the peoples hear the glad tidings of Thy 
love and praise Thee. 

Give UB a constant sense of Thy presence ; and may all 
our undertakings be begun, continued, and ended in Thee, 
to the honour of Thy great name, for the sake of our Lord 
and Saviour Josua Christ. Amen. 



11. THANKSGIVING. 
Let U8 give thanks for the Progress of the Gospkl:- 

Thou art worthy, Lord, to receive power 

And riches and wisdom and strength. 

And honour and glory and blessing : 

Blessed be Thy glorious Name, 

That Thy woni hath sounded forth. 

Not only in Jerusalem, and Antioch, 

In Athens and in Borne, 

In London and in New York ; 

But in every place the faith of Christ 

Is spread abroad. 

All glory be to TKee. 



rov the ])iaises of bH])es, the minis 
The ])uritv of the vouiiii, the fervo 
For Jill the signs of Thy {)rese 
All the marks of Thy Cross 

All gl<yry he to Tl 

For the light of Thy everlasting gos 
Sent to every nation, and kindred, ai 
Shining so long amongst our 
For Thy Church, the pillar and grou 
Against which the gates of hell have 
For Thy gracious word of pre 
That they that be wise shiJl t 
As the brightness of the firma 
And they that turn many to rigl 
As the stars for ever and e^ 

AU glory he to Thee 

The Lord is gracious and men 
Long-suffering, and of great g< 
The Lord is loving unto everj 
And His mercy is over all His 
All Thy works praise Thee, 
And Thy Saints give thanks u 
They show the glory of Thy 1 
And talk of Thy power. 
That TV — 
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Great and marvellous are Thy works, 
Lord God Almighty ; 
Just and true are Thy ways, 
Thou King of Saints. 
Who shall not fear Thee, Lord, and glorify 
Thy Name T 
For Thou only art holy ; 
For all nations shall come and worship before Thee ; 
For Thy judgments are made manifest. 

All ghry be to Thee. 

After this I beheld, and, to, a great multitude. 
Which no man could number. 
Of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
Stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
Clothed with white robes. 
And palms in their hands ; 
And cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Salvation to our God, which sitteth upon the throne, 
And unto the Lamb. 
Hallelujah ! 
For the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. 

Olory he to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Hdy 
Ohotl; 

Ai it was in the heginning, is noti; and ever s/w/i be, world 
without end. Amen, Amen. 
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THE FINDING OF THE NESTORIAN TABLET 

The work of the Jesuit missionary, Alvarez Semedo, referred 
to on page 19, was translated into English and published in 
London in 1655.1 It is now so rare that we append that part 
of chapter 31, "Of the Christian Religion planted many Ages 
since in China : and of a very ancient Stone lately discovered 
there, which is an admirable Testimonie thereof," "which de- 
scribes the finding : — 

"When the Tartars conquered China there were many 
Christians who had sumptuous Churches, being much favoured 
by them, as appeareth by the relation of Faulus Venetus. After- 
ward when Humvu endeavoured to regaine the Kingdom, and 
made warre upon the Tartars, the Moores tooke part with the 
ChinesseSy and lent them their assistance for the gaining of the 
Kingdom, and of the victory which they obtained, in acknow- 
ledgement whereof they were allowed to remaine in China, with 
libertie of their Religion and of their Mosches. The Christians 

* "The History of that great and renowned Monarchy of China. 
Wherein all the particular Provinces are accurately described : as also the 
Dispositions, Manners, Learning, Lawes, Militia, Government, and 
Religion of the People. Together with the Tratlick and Commodities of 
that Countrey. Lately written in Italian by F. Alvarez Semedo, a 
Portughesst after he had resided twenty two yeares at the Court, and other 
Famous Cities of that Kingdom. Now put into English by a Person of 
quaUty, and illustrated with several Majips and Figures, to satisfie the 
curious, and advance the trade of Great Brittain. To which is added the 
History of the late Invasion and Conquest of that flourishing Kingdom by 
the Tartars. With an exact Account of the other affairs of China^ till 
these present times. London : Printed by E. Tyler for lohn Crook, and 
are to be sold at his Shop at the Sign of the Ship in S. Pauls Church- 
yard, 1655.' 
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•• lo concliule, we i-t'iiiaincd 
s(» ^w'dt (];irkiu*>se, wlieii it ]»1 
tn (Iran: us oaf of this chsoiritiK t 
flu' Gusjitl had Jlourished there rtu 
thus. 

"In the year 1626, as they 
to erect a certain building ne< 
Capitall Citie of the Province of 
upon a table of stone about nine 
foure in breadth, and above one i 
of it, (that is, one of the extrei 
thereof,) endeth in the forme of < 
in height, and above one palmes I 
plaine of this Pyramid, there i 
extremities whereof end in flower 
that Orosse, which is i-eported to ha 
Sepulclire of the Apostle S. Thoma 
and as they were anciently painte< 
{ are some yet to be seen at this day 

** This Crosse is encompassed, as 
and at the foot thereof were three 1 
of three great letters, being all sue 
China, very fairly graven : with 
engraven the whole Superficies of th 
thereof, the which notwithstanding 
that some of the letters graven 
j were they knowne here at the first 

J "Scarcely had the Chinesses d 

* notable piece of An tiduitip ""•■^' 
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injuries of the weather, and also feaat the eyes of such aa are 
true Loyen of renerable Antiquity. He caused it also to be set 
within the circuit of a Temple belonging to the Bomi, not fiirre 
from the place where it was taken up. 

" There waa a wonderful! concourse of people to see this stone, 
partly for the Antiquity tliereo^ and partly for the novelty of 
the strange Characters, which waa to be seen thereon : and as 
the knowledge of our Religion is at this day very much spread 
abroad in China, a GentiU, who was a great friend unto a f^rave 
dmstian Mandarine named Lto, being present there, presently 
understood the mystery of that writing, and believing it would 
be very acceptable to his friend, sent hini a copy thereof, 
although he waa distant above a month and a halfes voyage, the 
Mandarim dwelling in the City of Hamtheu, whither our 
Others had retired themselves, by reason of the former per- 
secution, whereof we shall apeak in ila proper place. This copy 
waa received with a spirituall Jubilee, and many eiteriour 
demonstrations of joy, as an irrefr^ahle Testimony of the 
Ancient Chriitianity in China, which had been so much desired 
and sought after ; for no lesse waa contained in this writing, as 
we shall shew anon. 

"Three years after in the year 1628 some of our fathers 
went into that Province in the company of a Glirittian Mandarine, 
who had occasion to go thither. They founded a Church and 
house in the capitall City thereof for the service of our good 
God, that he, who was pleased to discover ao precious a 
memoriall of the possesaioa taken in that Couotry by hie divine 
law, would also facilitate the restitution thereof in the same 
jilace. It waa my good fortune to be one of the first, and 1 
esteemed it a happy abode, in that I hod the opportunity to see 
the stone, and being arrived I took no thought for any thing 
else. I saw it and read it, and went often to read, behold, and 
consider it at leisare, and above all, I did much admire, that 
being so ancient, it should be so entire, and have the letters ao 
plainly and neatly graven. 

" On the thicknea of the sides thereof, it hath many Chineste 
letters, which containe many names of the PrietU and BiAops 
of that time. There are also many other letters, which were 
not then knowne, for they are neither Hebrew nor Greek : and 
(for as much as I now understand) they containe the same 
names, that if peradventure some strangers might not under- 
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F ;r/:,-.-r a :• un:.^ of the Ncs:< 
Nieiihoff'a narrative of the Dutch 
to the Emperor of China in 16' 
in 1673 (2nd ed.), and in Da Hal 
cf Ckitia and C%in£»e Tartanfj of t 
appeared in two folios in 1741. 
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Tub ItoTAL KnoiNRER. IlluftrntinDB. 8vo. IS). 

RlPTD JOUHSBIS ACBuM THH riMPiB. PoHl 8vD, 2s. 

Stokers asii Tokbrb ; or. the L. and K. W. II. Post 8ro. 2s. 
HEBEK'ii IBisuo)-) Journala in India. 2 Vols. PoeL 8vo. T«. 

I'neiiciil Works, Portrait. Pcap. 8to. S*. S-L 

HERODOTUS. A New Englisk Version. Edited, with Nolea 

I'ulilia Lifa. 
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FOREIGN HAND-BOOKS. 

tlAND.BOOK — TRAVKTi-TAI.K. EiiKl><«h, French, Osnnut, and 

DlCTlONAliY: Kngllsb. French, snd 0«TmU. 

i'?™'tidlB^**]jJundiTl"<'ht'^' rCo* to""" '"'"'^ " """qof"^ 1>7 

HULLAVBANDBKLOIIJM. UapaadPIuk S«. 

- - NOKTH GBKMANY and THJi RHINE.— 



SWTZmtLAND, Alpi or BiTof. uil PimliDont, 

KHiEdbyW A. D. CooMuoK. M.a liiT»„P»ns. Kcw Map* ud 

FKANUE, FarL r. Normsndf, BrllUn;, French 

Ali».llHLaliii.SaLnB.a>n>iiiM,PTnnew, J;i:. Hapaiaa PImiiB Ji ed 

PKANCB, Pan CoDtral France, AnverKUe, tbu 



- MJSUlTKUKAMitAH' — iU PrludpU 

•. Seiporl*, H*rbonr>. init Bnrlir Lan'la. For Tnr 



ai'AlK.riulrxi.'I'iiaCtalileB, The Buque Proriuees, 
LeoD.TIwAiniriu. GaUcln, Kirroiuulun, Anddulii. Knndii Onmdi 
HuTcIa, VilcDdLCalilanli, An>-('<n. HniTirra. ThB UalairlD Islands 
Ae.Ag. If ((M (nd Hull. T'u Farii. FdetSri). !(>■ 

PURTUQaI,, l.iHuua, Opono, €mtr», IlaFn, 

MideIn.tbsAivini,C<a'>ry lalund', Ac HspudPUa. I^ 

NOKTH ITALY, Tonn, Milm, (Jremoua, Iho 

llnhin LakfS. Bsriamn, Srueli, Vap'M. Hsutu*. Vluiii*, Fidua, 
Fnmn. Balogoi, IU<i>d<iii. Kliulnl. flufiua. Ouna^ Ihs Kivlrra. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Florence. Lncea. Tiucanj/ruJ 

M.fih«.IJmbrl»,fci;, HipBuidPUm. Pmlflro. 6.. 

BOmA AMD 1T« Ehtiiohii M«ps*nd Plan*. Nrn- 

i'Siirc-'y^.D.,* 



SOUTH ITALY AND BICILY. tnolDding Naples 
!cvlrj™,PoiBtHitiiIl«n'ul»n-uni, VctuvluijBrindW.PilB.iao, 
L,Ae. THoPnrii. )l*p9. ToatSio. Itj, 

NOHWaY, Chriaiumia, Bergen. Trondhjem. Th.i 
lod P>ordI. Aii*nllrplj new Edllioii F.JiUil bj Tji,>.!. 

:tWKDBN, ytdckfaolm. Upsala. Octheuborg, the 
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ru. Hipauid Pliai. Kit tnilRcirlHa EdiUnii. FulBvii. lb. 
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md PUm. P«I8io. 7..M, ■■■■■■ 

— EuYFT. Tb« Coune of the Nile through Egj^l 

Lilils, ^louoilrin. Cdro. ThebH, 8uu CuaI. (ha Pfnialdi, 
b« Prnoni, Ac. H>|ia (nd Plian. For era. rsi. 
HOLY LAND— Srsu. PiLMitB*, Moab. lUiiKUt, 

l-gnSTi 1S>. ■.•"iI»p"d( PulMIln* 1d»m«. Vu' 

— DOUBAT — Poou&li, B«^apoor. Kolapoor, Qm, 

l.r'«°aPI»n»- Po»t Rro. I'si. 

— MADRAS— TricbLnopoli, Madura. TinneTellj.Totl- 
JinKtlon, Ufasra, Tlia NLUIrU, Wf du«, Ooluuiand, CalMit, 



-THE PaNJAB— Amiaoli, Indore, Ajuiir, Javpnr, 
Baliiir.gpnr, Ambuln. l,"rl|.u, L.hin, KnL". SLn.U. SItlkDt, 

-"INDIA AND CGYLON,' including the Provincei 
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ENGLISH HAND-BOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— ENGLAND AND WALES. An Alj.habeticll 

- '" - LONDON. Mi.|.r..and I'Uiis,' Ifluiu. 

F.NVIHllSR nr I.OXTUIN Kilbin a circuit of 20 

' r,T.l'AU,S .■,:'i.. 20Wo^Tdcut^. ]0.<.e</. 

■ ■ i.i'liDfford, Hurwicb, Ca\- 

rli^MT, ' . .1 ■'■■:^l'^". Lo«H».oft, Xurwitir, 

- c'ATUEul!ALs'i.f Oxfor.l, Palerboroaijli, Norwich, 

>:iv. ond T.inmln. Wlth«Oll1uBtni(1oiu.. Cro>DSTr>. vli. 

JiUNT CBQlerhurv, Do»ar. Kamagale, S-heerne-B, 
1I»'l!r9»r<:;l»<llilim,Wwlwlcl>. MipondPLql, Vm'Vv,.. 7,.M. 

SL'SSEX, Brighicn, Chtch«Bler, Worthing, lla-tiug^ 
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UANU-bUOK— SUKKKY AND HANTS, Kiiigi>uiu, ciroydoa, 
Kelfrate, GaiMford, Dorking, Winchester, Southampton. New Forest. 
Portsmouth, Isle or Wiort. fte. Maps end Plans. Post 8yo. lOt. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 

Kwidtng, Aylenbury. Uzbrldge, Wycombe, Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, 
The ThamM, Ac. Maps and Plans. Post 8to. 9t. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, SaliBbnry, 



I 



I 



1 



Gblppeuham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
Ac, Map. Post 8to. \2t, 

DEVON, Exeter, nfraeombe, Linton, Sidmonth, 



j Dawliflh, Telgnmoath, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Maps and Plans. 

PoHt 8to. 7«. Sd. 

CORNWALL, Launoeston, Penzanoe. Falmouth, 

ihe Ltzard, Land's End, &c. Tbor^ugbly Revised Edition. Maps. 
Post 8to. Si. 

CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Balisbnry, Exeter, 



Wellf), Chichester, R««hi>Ater, Csnterbary, and St Albans. With 180 
Illu-itiations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. S6«. St. Albans nepamtely. 6$, 

OLOUCBSTEK, HEREFORD, ahd WORCESTER, 



Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leoiuinnter, Koss, Mai- 
▼em, KidderrainRter. Dudley, EveHhiim, iic Map. Post 8vo. 9«. 

CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 



Worcester, and LicbflAld. With 60 Illustrations. Crown Svo. IBs. 
NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarron, Beaumaris, 



Snowdoo, LUnheris, DolKHlly, Conway, Ac Maos. PostSvo. 6«. 

SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 



Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swamiea, The Wye, Ac. 
Map. PoRt 8v(>. 6«. 

CATHEDRALS OP BANGOR, ST. ASAPH, 



Llandaff, and St. David^s. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. ISt, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND— 



Nnrthftmpton, Peterboronitb, Towcester, D»ventry, Market Har- 
borough, Kettering, Wellingborough, Thrspston, Stamford, Uppiog- 
hnm, Oakham. Maps. Post Sro. 7«. 6d. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 



MRtIock,Bakewen,Chataworth,ThePeak,Buxtnti,Hardwick, Dore Diile, 
AHhbome, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton Mow- 
bray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, WnlHall. Taniwortli. Mnp. PostSvu 9$. 

SHROPSHIRE AITD CHKSHIliE, Shrewsbury, Lud- 



low, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockporr, 
Birkenhead. Maps and Plans. Post 8ro. 6<. 

LANCASHIRE, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, 



Liverpool, Burnley, Clitherop, Bolton. Blackbume, W{gan.Prftston,Roch< 
dale. Lancaster, Southnorr, Blackpool, <%c. Maps A Plans. Post 8vo. 6«. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES, in Cumberland, Woht- 



moreland, and Lancashire; Lancaster, Fumess Abbey, AmbUside, 
Kendal, Windermere, Coninton, Keswick, <*ia»meie, UIh water, 
Carlisle, Cockermonth, Pt^nrlth, Appleby, &r. Maps. PoatAvo. 0>. 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Seiby. Beverley, 



Scarborough, Whitby, Ilarroffate, Ripon, Lortdn, Wuk*-tield, Bradfird, 
Halifax, Huddersfit^ld, tihefflrld. Map and Plans. Post Svo. 12«. 

CATHEDRALS of York, Ripou, Durham, Carlisle, 



Chester, and Manchester. With 60 IllaRtraiions. 2 Vols. Cr. Svo. 2l«. 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 



eaatle, Darlington, Stockton, Hartlepool, Shields. Berwick-on-TweeH, 
Morpeth, Tynemonth, OolMatream, Alnwick. &e. Map. Poet 8vo. 10'. 
LINCOLNSHIRE, Grantham, Lincoln, Stamford, 



Hleaford, Spalding, Gainsborough, Grlmiiby, Boston. Maps and Plans. 
Pont 8vu. 7». 6d. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

HERTS, BEDS a»d HUNTS. 



LIST OK WGKK8 



IKELAlfD, Dublin. BclfaEt, tb* Oianfs Canas- 

-.J-, iiopcg.1. QMiny. W.tto.d. Cork, Llmw.ck, W.rerfoi^, Klllu- 
<.«>, Ilnnrrr, Glail(Ulf), Ac. MipauUPIUli. Piit B>|>. lUi. 

inCKSO:N (Dn. Snusi J.}. A NalttrillBi Id Nortb Celehes: i 
Narmtlvcur Tn*Bi> in Mlnnlnxu, iho Sinrir ind TdinC Muds, 
vtib Ndiimi sf tba Fiianit. Fl»a, ud EtLnolDgr <>■ ilw Diitncu 
vi.\!ed. niip and HlusLiatJuiia. Via. ]«j, 

HlSI-Ol- iriKPaasf. [Sea Smin, Giobob.] 

HOBSON (J. A.). [See MtKMKKV.] 

UULLWAY(J. u.l. AMoMbln donraf. Foap. 8yo. 2«. 

HUNBV iiEE. bj Bmt. Tsoais Jihu. Fcap. 8to. 1*. 

HOOK (Diia). CtaDTch Dlotioiiary. A Mmiual of Btlcrenee for 
ClTermiMi tat eiDdiDW. Niw Edlttna, thormiihly miWd. Ulud ly 
" " JIbI.Svo. si.. 



. [See Eton.] 

HOUUHluN'a (Lord) Monograph-. PortraitB. 10s. if. 

— ■ PoiTiOAL WoHKB. rotlrait. 2 Vols. 12j. 

(lIoBEiit I.uKiO stray Ver.ef, 1889-DO. S( 
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THE FKKNCH IN Al.OICHK. 


TROHU ClHPBILL m.M. ' 


HtL.d. Dlw»Or.l.n.w. i.. 


H18TOK1CAL ESSAYB. Br 1 


THE FALLOT TUE JESUITS. 


LOHD Maboi. 3>. "d. 1 




LIKB OF LORl> CLIVE. ]W \ 
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CLASS B. 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 



JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 

Bifiifop Hrbkr. ? Vols. 7». 
TKAVEUSijjthkHOLYLaND. 

Hy Irby and Mangi.rs. 'J«. 
MOKOCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. Drummond Hat. 2«. 
LETTERS FKOM tbk BALTIC. 

By A Lady. 2-. 
Nf.W SOUTH WALES. By Maa. 

MKRRniTH. 2<. 

THE WtST INDIES. By M. O. 
Lewis. 2«. 

SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 
Sir John Maloolm. 8t. fttl. 

MEMOIRS OF FATHbR RIPA. 
i$. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. Br Rev. J. Abbott. 2«. 

LETTERS FkOM MADRAS. By 
A Ladv. 2«. 



HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

Chari.eh St. John. 3*. Bd. 
PA .M PAS JOURNEYS. By 

F. B. Head y«. 
GATHEKINGS FROM SPAIN. 

By Richard Ford. .S«. 8</. 
THE RIVER AMAZON. 

W. H. Edwards. «*. 
MANNERS & CUSTOMS 

INDfA.ByRxr. C. Acland. 
ADVENTURKS IN MEXICO. 

By a. F. RoxT«»K. 3«. 6rf. 
PORTUGAL AND G ALICIA. 

By Lord Carmartoit. 3*. M. 
BUHH LIFE IN AU&TKALIA. 

By Rrv. II. W. HAYn*BTH. 2». 
THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 

Ba^lx St. John. 2«. 
SIERRA LEONE. By A Ladt. 

8« Sd. 



By 
OP 

•2*. 



%• 



Each work may be had separately. 



HUME (The Student's). A Historj of England, from the Inra- 
sion of Julius Cieiiar to tha Revolution of 168-<. New Edition, revised, 
corrected, and continued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. liy •!. H. 
Brewer, M.A. With 7 Coloured Maps 9i 70 Woodcuts. PoatSvo. It. dd. 



♦.• 



Sold alHo in 3 parts. Price 2«. Hd. eNch. 



HUTCHINSON (Gen.). Dog Breaking, with Odds and Endn for 
those wlio love the Dog and the Gun. With 40 Illustrations. Crown 
bvo. 7t. €d. *«* A Summary of the Rules for Gamekeepers. 1«. 

HUTTON (H E.). Principia Grseca ; an Introduction to the Stody 
of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book, 
with Vocabularies. Sixlh Bdititm. I'imo. 8«. Hd. 

HYMNOLOGY, Diotiokaby or. [See Julias.] 

ICELAND. [See Colm— Duffbrin.] 

IMPERIAL INSTITOTE YEAR BOOK for 1893. Royal 8vo. 

10k. net. 

INDIA. [See Bboadfoot — Duffbrin — Elphinstobb — Hakd-book 
— Lyall — Smith — Tkmplk — Moiiirr Williams.] 

IRBY AND MANGLES' Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 

the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 9t, 

JAMES (P. L.). The Wild Tribes of the Sondan : with an account 
of the route from Wady Haifa to Dongola and lierber. IVith 
Chapter on the Soudan, by SiB S. Bakeb. Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
7^. tW. 



JAMESON (Mb0.). Lires of the Early lulian Paintei 

and the ProgfMS of Painting In Italy— Clmabae to Baaaano. With 
60 Portraits. Post 8to. 12i. 

JANNARIS (Pbof. A. N.). A Pocket Dictionary of the Modem 

Greek and Knglish LanKuagcs, as actually Written and Spoken. Helng 
a Copious Vocabulaiy of all >^ ords and KxpreKsiuns Current in Ordinary 
Reading and in Evei^r'ay Talk, with Kspocial Illustration by mMtuA of 
Distinctive ^igns, ot the Colloquial and Popular Greek Language, fur 
the Guidance oi Students and Travellers. Fcap. bvo. 



LIST Of WtlRK'* 



*\ [^ BliC HiSPfrHiK.] 



JEfNIM.^ I J) Field PMbii and Gngen L&niM : or WViu <<i 

JEKVlStiiRv W H.). The Gallipiin Church, from ih* Con- 
rori'.lit «VoH. Sio.' S*.,'" - ""■ M li no 

JE5<1E (tiiTAiiT) Qleuiitipiii Matnnl nii^Mrj. Pcp.Sro. St. S<'. 

JoirNSDS'^ (Dt. Sianat.) Lite. [9«e BoaWEu..] 

JL11A^ I \ John J,). A iJiotioiUTj or HymnoliiKy. a 
(IK a Etl-iInK Urmn Buili-. BWIIiik fnnli rb* liililn (mi 

JUNILS 1 »i<miiaPror<>M'ioD>Il7mv»tip/t>a. EditwTiiy th< 

KJ'^^^ l l ) Tha LiUratare of Fraoto. 220 pp. ' Crown 

»v I (UnlnnltrEiHiulenMiiiusbi.) 
KKXnAL (Mm.) Dnmlic OpluiouB. PoatSvo. U. 
KEItn (ItOBT.). Tho ConBultiue AroliJtccl : I'laolic.l Hout m, 

KIRKKS' ilnadhook of PIiJbIoIo^. 'K.lited Uy W. Mokkaht 

KNIGHT a'i"iv.' tuf! eiiii.-i''- .'■ ;:.''"i';" ,'„'.'"■..■, '"'■r*"i^ rd/i^. 



^^JU1.KK■S HANDIKIOK 01' TA I NTl Nil — The lirili»i> Sclii>ol- 

— — '— Tlie Ocrnian, KIe."ii.b, a... 

LAKDUrt (A. II. SiVAfiK)-' Alonu wio, tU Hiviry Ai..ii. -r ;;,8H 



Willi .\[»v^ lild uuiir ILIu-itrA 

LAN£ iK. W.i. .Aceountor tha Manna 



FgTHtHni 



VoU. Pnal 



LAWLESS tlloB. Kbily). Majnr Uvrrancc. K.UB 



Handbook for Young haiaten. Illuatrationn. 



fUbLlaHKO UY MK. MUKKAY. )9 



L(£VI (Lbonh). History of Britiah Commerce; aud Kcouomic 
Proi{r«MM or tlitt N'lrioii, from 17H3 to Itfln. 8vo. lti#. 

LE\¥IS (T. Hatter). The Holy PUcea of Jerusalem. lUugtraiiontiL 

8vo. 10«. Qd. 

LEX bA.LICA; the Ten Texts with the OloMen and the Lex 
EiuAndata. S3ni'>ptlcAll7 edited by J. II. Hkahkls. With Niiten on 
the Pninliiah Words in the Lex Salic* by 11. Kkkn, of Leydeu. 4to. A'lf, 

LIDDELL (Diah). Student's History of Rome, from the earliest 
TiraAs to the estAhUiibment of the Empire. Woodcuts. PoatHvo. 7«. Krf. 

LILLY (\V. S.). Th9 Great Enigma. 1. The Twilight of the 

Go<irt. 2. Atheism. 8. Critical AKiiosticli>ni. 4. 8jieiitifie AgnoH- 
ticism. 5. Katiooal Theibin. 6. The laDer Light. 7. The ChriAtia i 
Synthesis, hvo. 14:;. 

LIND (Jbhnt), Thb Artist, 1820—1851. Her early Art-life and 
Drarimtic Caroor. From Origiual Documents, Lott«rs, Disu-ies. &c. 
in the possession of M r. Goldsciimidt. By Cauun U. Scott Holland 
M.A., and W. 8. Rockstuo. Popular KditiciL With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Ciown 8vo. 94. 

LINDSAY (Lord). Sketches of the History of Christian Art. 
JVols. Crown 8vo, 24«. 

LtSPINOS from LOW LATITUDES; or. the Journal of the Hon. 
impalsiaGushtngton. Edited by I^>RDl>urvBRiM. Wlrh:<4PlateB.4to.21*. 

LIVINGSTONE (Da). First Expedition to Africa, 1840-56. 
Illustrations. Post 8ro. 7«- Sd. 

Second Expedition to Africa, 1858-64. Illustra- 
tions. Post 8to. 7s. 6(2. 

Last Journals in Central Africa, to his Death. 



By Kev. HoRACB WALLKa. Maps and Illustrations. 9 VoU. $vo. 16« 

Personal Life. By Wm. G. Blaikie,D.D. With 



Map and Portrait 8ro. 6«. 

LOCKHART (J. O.). Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 

Romantic. Translated, with Notaa. Iliastrarions. Crown 8vo. 6a. 

— Life of Theodore Hook. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

LONDON: Past and Present; its History, Associations, and 

Traditions. By IIrnry B. WiiEATr.Er, K.S.A Based on Cunningban/s 
Handbook. Library Edition, on Laid Paper 3 Vol-*. Medium bvo. Si. Sit. 

LOUD()>f (Mrs.). Gardeniu^^ for Ladiea. With Directions and 
CalModar of Operations for Every Month. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. St. rt#/ 

LUMHOLTZ (Db. C). Among Cannibals: An Account of Four 

Years' Travels in AnstraliA, and of Camp Lifd amoiii( the Abnriglii*'^ 
of (Queensland. With Maps and 120 liluHtraltons. Uedium 8vo. 2i». 

LUTHER (Martih). The First Principles of the Reformation, 
or the Three Primary Works of Dr. Martin Luth<>r. Portrait. 8vo. lim. 

LYALL (Sib Alfred C), K.C.B. Asiatic Studies; Religious and 

Social. 8vo. I2t, 

The Rife of the British Dominion in 

India. From tlie Early Days rf the East India (.'ompaay. (University 
Extension series). With caloured Maps. Crown 8vo. ig.6d. 

LYELL (HiR Cbarlbs). Student's Elements of Geology. Anew 
RHiiinn, entirely revised by PROPKSsoa P. M. Dumcam, F.R.8. With 
600 Illustrations. Poit 8vo. 9a, 

Life, Letters, and Journals. Edited by 

his sister-in-law, Mas. Ltblu With Portraits, i Vola. 8to. 80i. 

LYNDHUR3T (Lord). [See Martih.] 
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lIcKEN])lilcK:(PnoF.)*D<lDii. SxanoRiis. The rhvi<iolDeTcHI<e 

f....,-.^,WlrhlUii.trHl™..(UnlI.r.li™Mon8,rrfji>,0i""I.C-li. **'(', 

UACDONAI.D lA.). Too Late lar Ounlon and Kbarluuu.. 



MACKAY (Tnoaia). TDc Eiglisli Poor. A SkeLch of iheir 
a-i^lil .Kil Es.saais BKrorj; Kiij an oiwmpl tn niHuuM ite lullu. 

A Ilea for Liberty : uiAritumeiil t^amilSucmliaiD and 

Si.i i.ili-tic I.BglilBllnn. Ktajt by T»rioni WrlUiis. IntrodiicUtio by 

MACI'IJl!:t<SilM(WK.CaiaTaki()- TIis naTDDuBiiid the t:enau, 

MAHON (Lord). [3e« tMlRHOPa.] 

Maine (Rih H. BvKinift). A brief Memoir ofhlBLife. Bjr tbe 

lI1i:iiUlDiL EItM. I'LGbiiit Uurp. U.i;.B.I. Wtib ■oidixi hit Imoii 
> >i>4 HlDutM. JlelteUd ud EMei hj Wiiitlet SroKut, 



A-itfa Pi 
Anclenl Lav : ii 



irilh (he Euil; I^iel 



Village Cam muni tie" in tbe Ehai ancl WeiiL 8ro. 94. 

BaHf IJintorf oriDBliliilioaB. Sio. Hi. 
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MoHAL Pdilosoi-ht. By Wu. Flkhiho. 
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aWAlNSON (C'ANOfl). NiceUB ^ud ajhi»iI=«' Crccda; Their 

TAClTUd.' fSce Quill.] '' 

TEMPLE (Sir KicH.Hi.). India in 1880. With Map«. 8»o. Us. 

Men and Evenis of My Time in India. Svo. IG*. 
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Life in PiHliamenl. Krcm IStti 10 18112 iucluaive. 

THOMAS (SlBKKT o'lLcnRisi). InveDtir; Memoir and Letters. 
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TOCQUEVlLLE\SSuieofSociet7inFniiicebflroTatli«RsTalutlOD, 

17l«.(ni]oncheCiuwiwblchMu>tfa>tEnnt. Bto. i:>. 

TOZBIKKrT. H.F.). HighlandiofTDrkey.withTUlUMUoQDU 
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T»B Rbiin of Katdrs. [Set Kill.] 
Tub StuLT or An:iiil Liii. [Sr« Tiiouwh.] 
Tub Klehbkts ov Ethics, [See Muirubad ] 
KKiiLisa CoLOKixiTioN AKB Exi'tRB. [9ee Caldecott.] 
TiLK Fine Anis. [Sm Bali'Wih Bnawn.] 
The I'si ASi. AmsB ov Mokkt, [See CcuKiiianjH.] 
Tub Philosofht or thb Biadtifcl. [See Kmcbi.] 
yRKKCii Litrraiuhb. [Sec Ebibb.] 

''BIS Uibb or TUB llRiTisn Douikioii IK IxPiA. [See Ltall.] 
Tub I'HTeioLoor or thb Sebbbb. [See McKmuhick] 
CiiAi'TKas IN MoPBtN BoTAHi. [:eoG»iiuia.] 
Thr F&rkch Bbv(jlutio». [Ste Mallet.] 
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Louie, Imddctivb ibd Deductive. [!jtc Mibto.] 
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JicoBEAN Poets, [See Go^se,] 
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(.Iiriattanity and Monlitj. Boyle LecWree for 187* and 
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fi.r 1879. 8io. 7i. M. 
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lWi3-lSti8. BlltedbyDH. J. MACiL-t-iT, W I t>i Portrait 8io. li. 
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VTEIOAiiliilddjKoBB). [SeeBDBaBBKeaandPBiiicus Cbahlotte]. 
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Ilia Earl SUnhspa. Isal-liUl. Croon Sto. Ti. M. 

Supplementary Deipatchen, relating to In''!*, 
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